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FOREWORD 



In 1969 the then Committee on Research and Development in Modem Languages urged that a 
long-term forecast of national needs in modern languages was desirable and various proposals were 
discussed with (he Department of Education and Science. It was eventually agreed that while a 
single ambitious detailed survey of future manpower requirements in modern languages would be 
impracticable, a series of smaller studies might be of great value in planning and regulating the 
development of modern language teaching. 

As a result two projects were initiated. The Nuffield Foundation agreed to finance a pilot survey of 
national manpower requirements in foreign languages at the University of York* while the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science and the Scottish Education Department jointly agreed to finance a 
survey describing 'the existing provision of teaching and levels of achievement' in tlie public 
education system. It was clear that any picture of the needs and demands of commerce and industry 
for linguists would (to make much sense) have to be set against a clear description of the present 
resources and supply. The two projects were seen as complementary from the outset and close 
liaison has since been maintained between them. 

Originally it was suggested that the sun/ey of existing provision might be carried out entirety by the 
Centre for Information on Language Teaching and Research (CILT) but when the Centre for 
Educational Technology of the University of Sussex (Director, Professor Norman MacKenzie) 
offered to second its Senior Fellow in Language Studies to do the work full-time, a most fortunate 
liaison was established. Thus, in collaboration with CILT, the Centre for Educational Technology 
undertook responsibility for the main task and appointed Mr C. Vaughan James as principal investi- 
gator. Professor MacKenzie being its formal director. 

The original brief was to 'describe levels of teaching and standards of achievement in French, 
German, Italian, Russian and Spanish in terms of (a) what is required for various occupations and 
professions; (b) what is at present provided by the educational system in Britain, in particular from 
13 onward'. However, as much of (a) was to be covered by the Nuffield-sponsored project at tho 
University of York, the emphasis of the present survey was shifted to (b). 

The final alms of the project in interpreting this requirement \vere therefore stated in detail as: 

(i) to evolve a set of descriptors and classification categories for the unambiguous communi- 
cation of the content and objectives of language curricula within the stale system 
(excluding major university courses of language and literature) 

(ii) to describe the language content and language objectives in French, German, Italian, 
Russian and Spanish for GCE ('0' and 'A' levels), CSE (selected modes), RSA, Institute 
of Linguists and CNAA degree courses with a language component, plus any such others 
as the Project and Steering Committee may decide . . , 

(iii) to assess the degree to which the language content is tested in the relevant examina- 
tions . . . 

(iv) to assess the degree to which the language tests are congruent with the language 
objectives 

(v) to draw conclusions about the degree to which the objectives are achieved . . . 

(vi) to produce a publishable report of its findings based on a model capable of being main- 
tained up-to-date. 

The final report to be prepared in collaboration with CILT which will also undertake its 

publication ... * 

In September 1971 a steering committee was established consisting of: 

Or N. Denison, {Director of Language Studies, London School of Economics and Political 

Science)** - Chairman 
W. Cunningham, HMl, Scottish Education Department 

Professor E. W. Hawkins, Director, Language Teaching Centre, University of York 
Professor E. J. A. Henderson, Department of Phonetics and Linguistics, School of 

Oriental and African Studies. University of London 
P. H. Hoy, HMl, Department of Education and Science 

Professor N. MacKenzie, Director, Centre for Educational Technofog/, University of Sussex 
G, E. Perren, Director, Centre for Information on Language Teaching and Research 
G, R. Potter, Director of Education, West Sussex 

M. V. Salter, (HMl on secondment). Educational Adviser for Modern Languages to the 
Schools Council 

Miss R. White, Centre for Information on Language Teaching and Research - Secretary 




•This project, under the fleneral direction of Professor £. W. Hawkins, is due to feporl leter in 1 973. 
"ai present Prolessor ol General Mn^i Apph'ed Linguistics dt the Untversity of Grsz, Austria. 
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Mr Vaughan James began full<time work in September using a considerable quantity of material 
which had already been assembled at CILT in preparation for the sufvey, and Mrs Sonia Rouve was 
appointed assistant. Work proceeded at an accelerating pace and resulted in the production of the 
first draft of the foltowing report by the end of 1972. 

Although from the beginning of the project the Steering Committee has been closely involved in the 
specification of aims and the general planning of the project, the greatest credit should be given to 
Mr Vaughan James for his ability to translate these complex and sometimes intractable terms of 
reference into practicable and effective working techniques which have now yielded so informative 
a report. It is to be hoped that the suggestions for continuous work on such an important aspect of 
national educational provision will bo heeded and that this report will be of material aid to future 
plenning. 

NORMAN DENISON 
Chairman, Steering Committee 
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INTRODUCTION 



The title of ihis report requires a brief explanation. The word curricula was chosen because it was 
clear from the beginning that language teaching might take many forms under cover of a variety of 
overall alms - whether primarily vocational (as in many further education courses), primarily educa- 
tional (as in most school courses) or auxiliary to other disciplines (as in some CNAA degrees or 
European studies courses). A term was required which could conveniently embrace any purposeful 
(and some rather less purposeful) language learning. Performance was chosen to cover the very 
difficult task of attempting to describe what a student might actually be able to do after completing 
a language course - a problem referred to again at the end of this introduction. 

When the brief for the survey was drawn up in the autumn of 1 971 il was clear thet the resources 
available would permit work for one academic year only and thus the field to be covered would have 
to be carefully limited. While this had grave disadvantages, at least \X has led to a synchronous If 
necessarily surface description of a vast area. The object of this short introduction to what has 
become a lengthy report is therefore to indicate its limits, point out some lacunae and assist the 
reader to find his way about. Some obvious pointers to future work are also included. 

The major divisions of the report. Further Education (Chapter Two), Schools (Chapter Three) and 
Higher Education (Chapter Four) are obvious enough, but they are by no means watertight. A 
student acquiring high proficiency in a modern language may experience all three sectors of educa- 
tion; he will almost certainly pass through two. The order in which they are dealt with here requires 
a word of explanation. Although the courses listed under further education vary widely, most have 
in common a frankly vocational orientation, and thus are capable of more complete analysis than 
many of those in other sectors. Further education courses are therefore treated first so as to provide 
clear examples of the system of analysis and description used throughout the report, 

The evolution of this system occupied much of the first stage of the sur/ey and was a necessary 
preliminary as a means of reducing to intelligible order the vast amount of data acquired from CILT 
and other sources Chapter One, Theoretical bases of the survey, discusses and explains it in detail 
while subsequent chapters also explain its application to their contents. It is, however, important 
to note here that the system (with some refinement perhaps) is one which could be applied to future 
language courses, and to those not dealt with here, so as to supplement and up-date the present 
report, 

That some courses had to be omitted was indeed inevitable, though these are fewer than was at 
first feared. Thus Higher Education concentrates on undergraduate courses, while courses leading 
to post-graduate diplomas or certificates have not been considered, nor have the various service 
courses supplied on demand at several institutions. Courses to train language teachers have been 
omitted since these are the subject of ai\")ther specialised report.* 

Such omissions suggest a programme of future work if the field is to be covered completely. Sugges- 
tions for more theoretical research also arise. The relationship and interaction between the assumed 
'four language skills' at different levels of learning and in different languages (paragraph 3.00), the 
effect of language distance' as a factor in language learning (paragraph 3.01), the relationship 
between visual stimuli and linguistic expression (paragraph 3.02), the uses of achievement or profi- 
ciency tests as predictors of aptitude for further learning (paragraph 3.03), and perhaps most impor- 
tant of all for the school teacher, the relationship between the acquisition of language skills and 
concepts in the mother tongue and in foreign languages, are all subjects on which further research 
would be profitable and of practical assistance to language teaching. 

At the more practical level of course design and planning we became acutely conscious of the need 
for further work on the structuring of interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary courses with a language 
component - not least in the sphere of European studies - a term at present applied to quite disparate 
courses having little in common. Of great interest and potential value would be the analysis and 
description in compatible terms (possibfy using the same survey descriptors) of language courses 
in other countries, leading to useful comparisons with our own.** We were struck as much by the 
almost complete lack of similar work elsewhere as by the interest of colleagues in foreign countries 
in what we were doing. 

Throughout the text of the report overt comment has been avoided as far as possible, and data have 
been presented to be interpreted as the reader wishes. This is also (rue of the appendices. Appendix I 
describes current practice in sending university and polytechnic students abroad, either for inter- 
calated periods or as part of their courses. Appendix II provides a note on aptitude testing, Appendix 
111 lists Ihe types of language tests encountered, with an analysis of the skills they test. Appendix IV 
brings together statistics from many sources and the returns of questionnaires used in the survey. 




'A. Splcer and D. C, Riddy, Jho initiat training of teachers of modem foreign /anguages in cofieges and departments of 
education: report of a survey carried out between January f970 and March 197 1. 

"This might be partlciifarJy applicable to work at present in train under the auspices of the Council o' Europe Committee 
for Out'Of-schooJ Educalion and Cultural Oevelopmenl in developing a European unils/credi»s system for modern 
fan^ua^e learning by adults. 
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arranged for reference and comparison; this section was prepared largely by Mr J. M. C. Davidson 
of Bristol Polytechnic. Like the rest of the report, it is hoped that such statistics can easily be main- 
tained in future years. 

It must be stressed that this report is primarily an attempt at consistent description and analysis in 
terms necessarily derived from a study of the data being at present available. It is a factual survey 
and not a review of the comparative efficiency of language teaching aims and methods. The consis- 
tency and congruency of syllabus alms with the subsequent examinations and tests are certainly 
examined (in objective terms as far as possible), but the relative value of various courses according 
to an independent criterion of language proficiency has not been assessed. To do this would require 
evolving and applying standardised tests which were independent of existing examinations - a vast 
undertaking far beyond the resources available and requiring several years' work. It would also 
involve establishing absolute (and possibly arbitrary) definitions of linguistic skills, a formidable 
challenge. 

The reader who wishes to make his own assessment of the relative merits of the products of the 
various courses described below must remember that all students who take them do not succeed 
equally. A 'pass' in any of the courses or examinations listed can be at many different levels. (In 
some 40% serves as a pass mark,) The candidate passing at a low level will have fulfilled only a 
portion of the syllabus or examination requirements, while others may well have acquired skills which 
are not formally tested in the examination at all. Although there is no known method of independently 
assessing in comparative terms the proportion of syllabus aims actually achieved by individual 
candidates in different examinations, it is safe to say that it is very much easier to decide how much 
a student has really learnt as the result of following a particular syllabus if that syllabus is first 
expressed in terms of exact objectives and specific content. Regrettably many are not, as the follow- 
ing report amply demonstrates, although there has been a perceptible trend towards increasing 
precision in recent years. 

Finally it should be stressed that this survey is likely to be of most value if regarded only as the begin- 
ning of further and, it is to be hoped, continuous monitoring of the whole vast expanding area of 
foreign language learning and teaching in the public education system. It is an initial attempt to 
establish workable techniques - not a final statement. 

To my colleagues in the project I must express my personal gratitude: to Sonia Rouve, who not only 
drafted Chapter Three but contributed significantly to the working out of the theoretical basec, and 
whose informed enthusiasm and expertise were quite invaluable throughout; and to John Davidson 
whose experience and skill in surveying aspects of the language teaching field for the Association of 
Teachers of Russian were likewise so fruitfully employed in the statistical section (Appendix IV). 

The Steering Committee has been a constant source of encouragement during the survey and of 
help in writing the report. In particular I wish to thank Professor Hawkins, notably for assistance with 
Chapter Three; Mr Michael Salter, whose meticulous reading of the whole text left it much improved; 
and Mr George Perren who, as Director of CILT, provided for the closest co-operation, contributed 
Appendix II, and gave expert help in the final editing of this report. 

Help and co-operat'on have been received from very many organisations and individuals. Examining 
boards, universities, polytechnics and technical colleges have been of great assistance. Particular 
thanks are however due to the following individuals: — Mrs Mary Bianchi (University of Frankfurt), 
Mr David Board (Metropolitan Regional Examination Board), Mr John Day (Associated Examining 
Board), Dr Michael Eraut (University of Sussex), Mrs Elisabeth Ingram (University of Edinburgh), 
Dr Ebbe Undell (University of Mafmo), Mr Harold Otter and Dr Ann Harding (University of Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations Syndicate), Mr James Simpson (Schools Council Modern Languages 
Project), Miss Pamela Tyler (University of Sussex), Mr Mark Vyatyutnev (University of Moscow), 
Miss Ellen Williams (University of Surrey), Mr John White (Wolverhampton Polytechnic). At CILT 
our special thanks are due to the unfailing assistance of Rosemary White, Elizabeth Cutbush and 
Mira Vazir which not only made it possible to complete the report in a surprisingly short time, but 
rendered positively pleasant what might easily have become, in the later stages, a rather irksome 
task. We wish also to record our thanks to the Council for National Academic Awards and the 
Schools Council Modern Languages Project for permission to reproduce the materials attributed to 
them in Chapters Three and Four. We are very grateful to Mr. Vivian Morgan of Hanbury Tomsett 
for his painstaking work in seeing this survey through the press. 



VAUGHAN JAMES 

Centre for Educational Technology 
University of Sussex 

February 1973 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN THE TEXT 



articulation the act of speaking aloud 

anricvlar comprehension compreliension of language perceived by ear 
content* a field of activity or knowledge in \A/hich the language skills are practised 

discrin ination the ability to distinguish sounds (auricular) and symbols (ocular) 

encoding the representation of sounds in symbols 

extra-linguistic factors factors which influence linguistic performance but which do not themselves 

pertain to language (see: context, function, V factor) 
fornialisation the formulation of concepts in appropriate linguistic categories 

function* the application of language skills in fulfilling specific tasks, e.g. translating, 

interpreting 

graphic composition composition of stretches of written language 

inter-language comparability the degree to v;hich different languages present the same problems of 

acqulsitior\ to native speakers of a given other language 
language distance the extent and manner in which one language differs from another 
language skills ways of understanding and using language in its spoken and written forms 

macroskills the four major language skilfs of auricular comprehension, ocular comprehension, 

oral composition and graphic composition {q.v.) 
manifestational skill mastery of a stage in the acquisition of language in one of the four macroskills; 

a sub-division of a macroskill 
ocular comprehension compreheasion of language perceived by eye 
oral composition composition of stretches of spoken language 
perception the ability to perceive sounds (auricular) and symbols (ocular) 

register the totality of linguistic features associated with the use of language in a discrete 

area of human activity (for non-specialist register see Ch.ll. paragraph 1.08) 
semanticisation the attaching of meaning to units of spoken or written language 
scription the act of writing (motor manifestational skill) 

taxonomy an inventory of categories (e.g. of objectives, skills etc.) 

vocalisation the formulation of appropriate sound patterns 

V tactor the role of interpretation of visual stimuli in linguistic performance 



* for lists of contexts and functions see Chapter W, Tables 5 and G 
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CHAPTER ONE 



THEORETICAL BASES OF THE SURVEY 



1 .00 Problems oi describing fanguage performance 

In designing the form in which to conduct a Survey of Curricula and Performance in Modern 
Languages, the Sussex team was guided from the outset by a desire to dovetail as far as possible 
with the team working at the University of York on a complementary pilot project to ascertain 
National Requirements in Modern Languages The objecilve was therefore a strictly practical one of 
producing a language learning 'map'; however, to arrive at such a practical outcome wo had first to 
elaborate the theoretical bases - by no means a simple task, especially in the Lmited time available. 
In this chapter we give a bnef outline of the system eventually adopted, without going into unneces- 
san/ detail. A fuller description of the principles underlying our analysis of curricula and performance 
will be given elsewhere, 

1.01 The first stage of the survey consisted of an examination of some 150 syllabuses and schemes of 
language examinations, simply as a means of deciding the broad framework within which to organise 
our analysis. The syllabuses were subsequently divided into fairly obvious sections - Schools, 
Higher Education, and Further Education. Within these three sections we included the following 
syllabuses: 

Schools: 

General Certificate of Education (GCE) Ordinary (0) Level and Advanced (A) Level; 
Certificate of Secondary Education (CSE) Mode 1.^ 

Higher Education: 

Universities other than those offering first degrees in language and literature only;^ 
Polytechnics and other institutions awarding degrees granted by the Council for National 
Academic Awards (CNAA).^ 

Further Education: 

Civil Service Commission; 

Pitman Examinations Institute; 

Royal Society of Arts; 

London Chamber of Commerce; 

Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes; 

Institute of Linguists. 

For Scotland we include also the following: 
Schools: 

Scottish Certificate of Education (SCE). Ordinary (O) Grade, Hrgher (H) Grade, 
and Certificate of Sixth Year Studies. 

Further Education: 

Scottish Council for Commercial Administrative and Professional Education (SCCAPE). 
Junior Secretarial Certificafir Secretarial Certificate, Advanced Secretarial Certificate, 
Diploma for Graduate Secretaries, and the Scottish National Certificate in Business Studies. 

We believe that ail the major sources of language training are included in this list, though we have 
obviously not succeeded in taking account of every language course in a highly complicated and, 
perhaps, somewhat confused system of educational establishments. 

1 .02 Having determined which syllabuses etc, were to be surveyed, we now set out to answer the question 
we imagine would be put by any potential employer (or admissions officer) concerning an applicant 
claiming qualification in modern foreign languages from any of the bodies listed - a practical 
question requiring a clear and unambiguous answer: What can this applicant actually do ? But this 
question was itself in need of amplification, especially in terms of an answer to a further question: 
How does one describe performance in a language? Thus a second element of the problem now 
confronted us; having assembled and organised the data, we now had to describe it. The evolution 
of a method of description occupied the second stage in the conduct of our survey. 

1.03 In assembling the preliminary data we were greatly assisted by the Centre for Information on 
Language Teaching and Research {CILT), which not only made available its existing holdings but 
also obtained for us the additional information we required. Indeed, without the good offices of 
CILT we should not have been able to conduct the survey in the time allotted. The data considereo 
during the survey came from a variety of sources, including the following: 

Policy and information statements of examining bodies; 
Examination syllabuses; 

Examination papers (French, German, Italian, Russian, Spanish); 



^ Where possible we refer also to Mode 111, but sir^ce the bu!k of CSE examining is in Mode I (see Tables SCH(2) in 
Appendix IV: stalistics), we have concentrated on Ibis mode. 

' This section of our brief has of necessity been interpreted a little broadly. In general we nave considered the workof 
newer universities, and one of our criteria has been that of a mandatory period of residence abroad. 

^ In some publications, based on ether criteria (e.g sources of finance), the polytechnics are listed under Further 
Education. For our purposes, however, this woutd be clearly inappropfiale. 
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Heports ot examiners; 

Existing surveys and publications; 

Questionnaires distributed as part of the survey, 

Not (he least important source, however, was consultation with teacher colleagues, both individually 
and via the professional associations represented in the Joint Council of Language Associations 
(JCLA). and wo are most grateful to these colleagues - too numerous to n^ention individually - 
for all their co-operation and assistance. Examining bodies, too, were in the mam extremely helpful, 
though it must be recorded that an air of n^ystery surrounds certain of -aerations of some of 
them, who declined to divulge their system of weighting marks, their ; of candidates, etc. 

Inevitably, therefore, there are gaps in the picture we have been abit; jv/, though we are 
conftdenl xhat in broad outline it is truly representative. The period during which the survey was 
conducted was one of flux, when in many areas the school system was being reorganised anJ, 
more directly relevant, major changes in the examination system tor schools were under discussion. 
Our brief, however, was to survey the system as it was; we have not therefore taken into consider- 
ation the projected changes, especially since we are confident that the system of analysis that we 
have devised should be equally applicable in any new situation, 

04 A universal problem in description is that of ternVmology, since many common terms are used so 
inconsistently amongst examining and teaching bodies (or even within them) that they are no 
longer efficient, Without resorting to jargon for its own sake, we had therefore to evolve our own 
set of descriptors, sfiorn of all the accreted connotations and ambiguities which obscure the precise 
meaning of the mor*? commonly used terms, Inevitably this has led to the introduction of a number 
of unfamiliar expressions: despite a suspicion that the only totally unambiguous statement is one 
that IS totally incomprehensible, we hope that our descriptors will, for all their possible inelegarce, 
be both comprehensible and unambiguous. 

05 Returning to the question posed by our imaginary prospective employer, and the consequent problem 
of how to describe performance in a language, we further sub-divided this question into three 
component parts and tried to evolve a means of replying to them. The subsidiary questions were: 

In what forms can the applicant understand and use the language? 
In what areas of activity can he apply his skills ? 

What special training has he had in applying those skills in those areas ? 

and the answers we have attempted to give are expressed in corresponding terms of: 

Language skills; 
Language contexts; 
Language functions, 

06 Before proceeding to describe these three concepts we think it wise to point out that as with the 
set of descriptors mentioned in paragraph 1,04 we have had to invent our own system, since no 
ready-made scheme was available for our purposes. Wo are aware that the instrument we have 
invented is a somevv^hat blunt one - capable and, no doubt, in need of much refinement. Both in 
elcborating and m usmg it we have many times become aware of a lack of scientifically validated 
information, and at the end of this chapter we list a number of areas in which, we feel, there is a 
need for further research. We therefore offer this scheme somewhat tentatively, conscious that certain 
details may, to some observers, seem rather arbitrarily arrived at. We have, however, attempted to 
be exhaustive and consistent, but at the same tin^e economical, and where we have had to make 
decisions without what we ourselves consider to be satisfactory evidence, we have explained the 
procedure in detail so that those who disagree may apply any corrective they feel necessary. On 
such points we have consulted nun^erous colleagues, not only in Great Britain, but in a number of 
other countries (including Sweden, Germany, France and the Soviet Union) and have been much 
encouraged by the response. As a result of criticisms, we have several tin'ies made changes in our 
system. 

.07 Language skiffs 

In what forms can the applicant understand and use the language ? 

Our first index of knowledge of a language we express in terms of language skills, dividing the 
conventional activities of /?ea/'/V?5r, reading, speaking, writing into two basic categories of comprehen- 
sion and composition, each sub-divided into two further categories according to the means by which 
the comprehension or composition is conducted ~ by ear {auricular), by eye {ocular), by mouth 
{oral) and by hand {graphic), giving us the following scheme of four language skills: 

Comprehension: 1 auricular comprehension 

2 ocular comprehension 

Composition: 3 oral composition 

4 graphic composition. 

Since the four basic skills are capable of further sub-division in several stages we refer to them in 
our detailed analysis as macroskills or, more loosely, as skill areas. We do not suggest any hierarchy. 

03 As mentioned in paragraph 1.04, we found it necessary to adopt such unfamiliar terminology to 
avoid the ambiguity and connotations of more orthodox terms, Thus hearing, for example, will not 
do since it is unclear whether it is opposed to listening or subsumes it; are we concerned with a 
process, a result, or both ? Similarly, the term receptive has connotations of passivity which (apart 



* A good example is the term aural vwhen used of a language test, since despite its obvious signif cance oi hearing, ihe 
ttsi may be one of a whole variety, and an auraf comprehension test may in practice be one of written iranslalionl 



from repercussions on teaching method etc, which need not concern us here) may be properly 
applicable to, say, recognition of lexis, but not to such a dynamic concept as that of skill. 

1.09 Each test in the examination syllabuses we have examined tias been analysed during the survey in 
terms of the skills required in completing it. However, the four macroskills outlined above were too 
broad for this purpose and had therefore to bo sub-divided into more precise units, and this led us 
to the definition of such units, i.e. to the isolation of manifesiatlonal skills - the stages involved in 
the acquisition of the four skills. Since we are concerned not with a description of language as a 
system but an assessment of degrees of mastery of language, wo prefer such units (stages of 
acquisition) to more orthodox categories. 

1.10 Though a small number of tests do seem to require the exercise of only one lingiMstic skill^, the vast 
majority require at least two, Replying in the foreign language to a letter in the foreign language, for 
example, is a test not only of graphic composition but of ocular comprehension, too: in order to reply 
to a letter meaning ully, the reader must understand that fetter first. In our analysir, tiierefure, to 
carry out the test tie candidate requires two skills; the problem that arises is one of deciding the 
relative importance of the two skills and, in terms of mark weighting, how much to allot to each. 
Several courses were open to us in such cases, Thus we could ignore the ocular comprehension 
element and consider the test as one of graphic composition only, having all the marks awarded so 
that in an extreme case a candidate who wrote a totally correct letter (from the point of view of use 
of language), which was not an answer to the letter he was asked to read, would receive full marks; 
or we could acknowledge that the conriprehension was a necessary prerequisite of the composition 
but nevertheless award the marks only for the latter, attempting by some unspecified, subjective 
means to assess the extent to which deficiencies in the composition resulted from lack of compre- 
hension; or - which was the course we chose - we could regard the test as one of both skills 
together. In the latter case, the marks could either be allotted equally to each skill or in some other 
proportion. In Appendix III, in which examples of the tests examined are listed, we give our analysis 
of each and the proportion of marks allotted to each component skill, It should be simply noted here 
that our assessment of various tests will consequently differ from that of the examining authority, 
so that a lest listed as written may. in our analysis, be distributed over bo , graphic compositional 
and, say, ocular comprehensional skills. This, too, is a field in which there is an obvious need for 
furtiier research. 

1.1 1 Similarly, certain tests, while spanning more than one skill, will in fact lest only certain elements of 
those skills, and it is in such cases that our more refined categories of manifestational skills become 
necessary. Reading a passage aloud, for example, if not followed by some investigation of the 
extent to which it was understood, may not necessarily involve comprehension; in terms of mani- 
festational skills the candidate wiii have perceived, discriminated and recognised the symbols 
making up the stretch of written language but will not necessarily have proceeded to attach meaning 
to them {semanticisation) ', similarly, from the point of view of oral composition, the candidate will 
have attached sound to those symbols and spoken them {vocalisation and articulation) though the 
preliminary stages of conceptualisation and formalisation will have been dope for him. Regarded 
froni such a point of view, it is possible that the activity of reading aloud may well appear to test 
different skills from those intended by the examiner. A similar analysis may be made of, for instance, 
the conventional dictation test, which involves stages of auricular comprehension (perception, 
discrimination, recognition) and of graphic composition (formalisation, encoding, scriptis. ii}, i.e. 
which embraces elements of two macroskills but does not test the whole of either. 

1.12 So far we have considered skills as operating only in the foreign language; but the same skills also 
operate in the native language, and in performing certain tasks the candidate will employ skills in 
two languages. Translation from the foreign language into English, for example, demands ocular 
comprehension in the foreign language and graphic composition in English {a much-repeated 
criticism is that translation is a better test of the latter than the former). In fact, at least at a high level 
it demands, we think, a third element which consists of an ability to relate the two, and this we deal 
with separately under language functions. Here we would wish to only emphasise that in such cases 
we have to do with tests that not only span two skills but do so across language frontiers. All that 
we have said above (paragraph 1.10) is equally relevant here. 

1.13 The somewhat mechanical assessment and quantification of the language skills involved in carrying 
out ceitain tests outlined so far relate most closely to the sort of practical uses of language which 
we would expect our potential employer to req jire. The process does not, as v:e have so far presented 
il take account of two other important factors in the acquisition of a second language - the function- 
ing of the senses (sight, hearing, etc.) essential for normal language learning, and attitudinal 
changes that may accompany it (the 'educational effect'). Conscious of this incompleteness, we 
further classified the manifestational skills according to the three classes or domains^ - motor, 
cognitive and affective - to which they relate. Our prime concern is with the cognitive domain. 

1.14 On the basis of the taxonomy provided by our analysis of macro- and r.ianifestational skills (further 
sub-divided into mlcroskills) we were ready to begin the task of describing the mass of data that 
had been accumufp'.ed and to tackle the first question. For each examination syllabus, we set out 
to describe: 
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^ For exompiD carrying out simpfe instructions given in the foreign language orolly demands only onelanguage skill ~ 
auricular comprehension, 

6 cf. Bfoom et al.. Taxonomy of educational objectives, tongman, 1956, lowborn we are indebted. See also Ch. VII: 
'The clarification of objectives' in Teaching and learning: an inirodyction to new methods and resources in higher 
Q education by N. MacKenzie, M. Eraut and H. C. Jones UNESCO and the Inlernaltorial Association of Universities, 
Paris, 1970. 
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the staled objectives; 

the skills actually tested; 

and the relationship between them. 

What did the syllabus set out to test ? Ho^v did it propose to test it ? Did it in fact do what it set out 
to do ? What skills could a successful candidate be said to command ? ^ 

1.15 Certain of the syllabuses set out their precise objectives in some; detail. However, hardly any two 
syllabuses are couched in the same tern-^s or. if a co Timon terminology is u^ed, place a common 
interpretation on the terms The first use to which our taxonomy was put \^'as therefore to translate 
such objectives ^nto common terms, fiavinci recourse to the other sources of information (see 
paragraph 1 .03) whenever ambiguities obscured the meaning. This gave lis a first basis for comoar- 
ing syllabuses amongst themselves, 

1.16 In many syllabuses, however, no objectives are slated (e.g. GCE) or, if staled, are couched in such 
vague generalities ds to defy further refinemefit. In such cases, objectives had to be inferred from 
the second application of the taxonomy - analysis of the skills actually tested. Each syllabus was 
analysed in this way, where objeclives were stated, they were compared with the results of this 
analysis for congruence; where they did not exist, they were postulated in terms of what actuaNy 
happens. In this way all the language syllabuses examined in the project are described in the same 
terms To complete the descrjption, however, we had to evolve similar principles and descriptors for 
the other tw^o indices of hrguistic performance that we proposed to use - language contexts and 
language functions. 

1.17 Language contexts 

In what areas of activity can he apply his skills? 
Having {assessed the language learner's command of basic skills, and elaborated a system to describe 
it, we had next to try to assess how much of the language he knows and to find some means of 
describing tfi)S. We began by considering attempts to compile inventories of linguistic items in 
vonous forn>s stipulated by some of the examining bodies with which we are concerned,^ These 
range from lists or lexical items (or more commonly lists of 'words' in 'vocabularies'), structures 
(usually in fact traditional grammattcal constructions') and topics^, on the one hand, to a more 
sophisticated extension of the third of these in inventories of units of language derived ^rom macro- 
and nMcro-situatio/}^^'^, on the other In the event we rejected each as unsuitable for our purposes, 
partly because it was not our object to compile language courses {where such approaches might be 
n^ore relevant), partly because we feft that too little is known about the principles of compilation 
of such inventories, but chiefly because it seemed to us that each was more concerned with the 
description of lancr":ge as a systen) than with the acquisition of language as a dynamic process, 
i.e. the stage in that process reached by the subject of our inquiry could not be meaningfully des- 
Ciibed by reference to such features, instead we tried to define 3 category of language contexts - 
a concopi in which lUo same classification categories may be used as in a description of topics or 
silualions, but wliich places them in quite a different position in the overall scheme. 

1.18 Clearly language skills are not acquired or practised in a vacuum; moreover, any meaningful stretch 
of langutigo must bi? about something. There is thus a direct relationship between the skills a 
language user comnuinds (the extent to which he has perfected them) and the language contexts 
in whicfi he acquired them (the areas of knowledge and activity with which the stretchesof language 
studied were concerned). Tho more the contexts, the wider the command. By listing the contexts 
in which tfie candfdate is known to be able to perform, we add another dimension to our descrfplion 
of his performance 

1.19 At the level of termmology, we again preferred the less familiar term context to the more familiar 
register beciuse of tho ambiguity of the latter. In our parlance, register signifies the totality of 
linguistic features associated with the use of language in a discrete area of human activity. We are 
conscious of a lack of research in defining precisely what those linguistic features are (above the 
Simple level of specialised terminology), and we are aware of tho obvious fact that there must be a 
considerable area of overlap between registers, but we believe that a language-learner's mastery 
of registers is a function of his exposure to language in different contexts; such mastery is therefore 
best expressed in terms of the contexts in whicli he can apply his language skills. Hence our concept 
of language contexts as an index of performan''>e; we describe how much of the language is known 
in te;ms of the contexts in which the user can operate, correlated with our quantification of his 
command of language skills. 

1 20 In one sense, however, we also use the term register, and this is where wo draw closest to colleagues 
working in the SCMLP^ ^ . We accept a broad distinction between specialist registers, each associated 
with a narrow field of acti\,ay or knowledge, and one broad non-specialist register, variously referred 
to as everyday*, 'non -technical', 'straightforward' etc. To this belongs the language used by young 
pupils, wliose experience of life hardly extends beyond home and school, and whose exposure to 
the target language has been severely restricted to stretches of language (diafogues, commentaries 



Soc p^iM^Mph 2 00 t)olovv ic tho format m which these questions were put 

^ Sco. for example, the syN^bus for Grades I -Vi of the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes and certain CSE 
syllabuses. 

^ e.g. in the Schools Council Modern Languages Project inventories for the experimental '0' level examinations. 

Sec the Council of Europe publication of the Comrrittee for Out-of- School Education b Cultural Development, 
Modern language learning in aduft education, Straob^urg, 1971. 

Schools CouncH Modern Languages Project. 
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than the language contexts, under the heading 'non-specialist register topics',''^ 

1 .21 Such a mention of non-specialisi register topics occurs only in our description of elementary stages 
of lanquage acquisition. In more advanced stages, involving for example the training of technical 
translators, a detailed knowledge of some special branch of science or technology is an influential 
element in linguistic performance. In such cases its presence is denoted in our analysis as the c 
(context) factor, 

1.22 Language functions 

What special training has he had in applying those skills in those areas? 

The thirddimension in ourdestription of language performance -and perhaps the least coMtroversial- 
concerns the practical use to which the potential employee has been trained to apply his skills in 
the contexts in which he is accustomed to working. We envisage the potential employer as wanting 
to know if the applicant is an expert translator, from nc^^ve language to foreign, or from foreign 
language to native, or both. Is he an expert Interpreter consecutive or simultaneous - from native 
to foreign, or from foreign to native, or both ? Can he quickly read through an article or correspondence 
and give a brief but accurate summary of the salient points in his native language, orally or in writing ? 
Can he reply to correspondence in the foreign language? Can he handle telephone-calls from 
distant countries on bad lines and without seeing the speaker ? These are the sorts of language use. 
requiring intensive and lengthy training, which are listed in our analysis as language functions. 
1 23 Describing such functions involved us in consideration of two problems, neither very severe. The 
first consisted of distinguishing between, say. translation as a teaching/testing technique in 
courses with very general objectives, and translation as the object of specialist training leading to a 
professional qualification. Could the pupil or school leaver whose language examination (such as 
the GCE '0' level or perhaps the Grade I examination of the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Institutes) included 'translation from the foreign language to English of a passage of about 250 
words on a domestic theme' be said to be skilled in the art of translation ? In the event we thought 
It quite clear that professional skill of this sort resulted only from clearly advanced training for 
vocational purposes, and was thus a feature of only a limited number of syllabuses in Higher and 
Further Education. Where such special training is present, we denote this in our analysis as the 
f (function) factor. 

1.24 The second minor problem pertained again to terminology. A certain inconsistency of use of such 
terms os interpreting etc neccfsjtaied clarifiuation. though the scale was loo small to merit treatment 
here. Our use of these terms is explained in the glossary at the end of Chapter II, in Table 6. 

2.00 A five stage curriculum analysis model 

In the third stage of the project, each syllabus was analysed according to the principles outlined in 
the above paragraphs under five headings and on five forms designed for this purpose. Sample 
forms are given in the following pages: 

Form 1 {SCP6) ; Curriculum profile 

This contains details of the syllabus as given In the course materials (see paragraph 1 .03), 
pfus the results of our skill analysis (sections 1, 8. 9) and comments on this aspect; 

Form 2 (SCPt) : Curriculum data 

On this form we have recorded statements of objectives (where given), the tests as set, and 
indications of the linguistic content of the examinations (where stipulated as inventories etc.); 

Form 3 (SCP3) : Examination structure 

This form provides a schematic outline of the tests, showing times, mark weighting, division 
into 'papers', hurdles, grades etc. for ease of reference; 

Form 4 (SCP2) : Skill profile 

On this form the objectives (where stated) and tests are analysed into manifestational skills, 
quantified and compared, showing also the role In them of the native language and of extra- 
Imguistic factors (v, c and f). Data from this analysis are recorded on Form 1 ; 

Form 5 {SCP10) : Performance profile 

Data on all {hr<ie aspects of our description are assembled here under the headings skills, 
contexts and functions and summarised in one brief final paragraph: Performance Descrip* 
lion. It is in this final paragraph that we answer the question with which the analysis 
began: What can this applicant actually do ? 

Clearly not every language syllabus will fit snugly into any such scheme; nor - as we have all too 
often found - is apparently simple and basic Information readily available. In practice, however, 
and with all the reservations we have already made, we have found this five-stage model a useful 
tool. It has undeigone several revisions during the course of this project, and we have no doubt that 
It would lend itself usefully to further development, particularly for application to syllabuses other 
than those of modern languages. 




eg. in the Institute of linguists Preliminary examinatrons. 
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Formi 



COURSE: 
LANGUAGES: 

1. educational level 

2. target student 



C 



3. type and duration 
of study 



4, objectives 



5. contents 



6. testing data 



7. proporiions of 
skills tested 



CURRICULUM PROFILE 



LEVEL etc: 



DATE: 



school / higher education / further education 
elementary / intermediate / advanced 



type of institution: — 
age-group: — 
previous experience; — 
motivation: — 

full-time / sandwich / self-instruction 

duration years 



(a) terms in which stated 
social / functional / linguistic 

(b) restated in survey descriptors 



general description / detailed inventory 



(a) examination scheme 

tests / times / values / grades 



(b) mark scheme 
hurdles / quotas 



auricular 

ocular 

oral 

graphic 
total 



PL 



LI 



70 
% 
% 
% 



8. To what extent do the tests measure what they set out to do ? 



9. Are the tests congruent with the objectives? 



D. COMMENTS: 



^ checked | 1 
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Form 2 



CURRICULUM DATA 

COURSE: DATE; 
LANGUAGES: LEVEL etc.: 

OBJECTIVES 



TESTS 



CONTENTS 



ERIC 
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SCP 1 



Forms 



EXAMINATION STRUCTURE 



COURSE: 
LANGUAGES: 



DATE: 



LEVEL etc.: 



time; 




marks. 



checked j 
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Form 4 



COURSE: 
LANGUAGE: 



DATE; 



LEVEL: 



SKILL PROFILE 





i 


foreign language 




Objectives 
as stated 


tests 
summary 


Manifeslational 
Skills 


Tests 






1. AURICULAR 





Perception 

discrimination 

recognition 

semanticisation 

acknowledgement 

internalisation 

2. OCULAR 
perception 
discrimination 
recognition 
semantictsalion 
acknowledgement 
intemallsation 

3. ORAL 

thinking 

conceptualisation 
formalisation 
vocalisation 
articulation 

4. GRAPHIC 
thinking 

conceptualisation 
formalisatlon 
encoding 
scription 



native language 
(LI) 



and extra-linguistic 
factors 



SCP2/2 



checked 




Forms 



COURSE: 
LANGUAGES: 



DATE: 



LEVEL: 



PERFORMANue PROFILE 



LANGUAGE SKILLS 













o 


(a) 




auricL 


oculai 


oral 


graphi 










r 




% skills 


FL 












L1 












I . 




i 





(b) 



factors : v 



(d) 



non-specialist register 
topics 
(where stated) 



LANGUAGE CONTEXTS 'c 



LANGUAGE FUNCTIONS 'f 



PERFORMANCE DESCRIPTION 



Recked [ | ["sCPIO 
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3.00 Need for further research 

In developing our own techniques of analysis and description we were often conscious of a lack of 
firm evidence and the consequent need for research, Not only is an adequate taxonomy of language 
teaching objectives lacking, but there seems to be too little known about the precise stages of learn- 
ing a second language. Hence the tentative nature of our own suggested r^ianifestational skills, We 
realise too, despite the convenience of assuming that there are four separable basic skills (which we 
call auricular and ocular comprehension, oral and graphic ^composition), that in practice almost any 
significant linguistic activity involves using more than one of them at the same tinie, sometimes 
indeed in different languages (see paragraphs 1.10, 1,11, 1.12 above). The relationship and inter- 
action of these assumed four skills are coniparatively unexplored although of exceptional importance 
to the design of an effective language syllabus. 

3.01 Language dislance^'^ 

We were struck by the tendency of examining authorities when describing learning objectives to 
assume that all five languages {French, German, Italian, Russian and Spanish) could be regarded as 
similar. In fact different languages would appear to present quite different learning problems to 
English-speakers, There are obviously varying degrees of difference in structure, phonology and 
lexis as compared with English: less obviously there are differences in the learners' cultural famili- 
arity with, and social or psychological attitudes towards, different languages. It is not simply a 
question of some languages being 'easier' to learn than others, it is r^iuch more one of some languages 
presenting entirely different learning tasks. It might also be added that there are often significant 
differences in the balance of skills at the command of the teachers of different languages. Discus^ 
sion of the general comparability of standards of achievement required in various languages seems 
often to be confined to such crude notions as the numbers of 'words' to be learned, or whether the 
Subjunctive should be taught and tested at '0' level. There has been a noticeable lack of serious 
attempts to assess objectively not only the relative difficulty for English speakers of learning various 
languages, but more usefully perhaps, which particular skills in the five languages learners should 
be expected to acquire at different stages of learning, 

3 02 Interpretation of visuals (v factor) 

The relationship between visual stimuli and linguistic expression remains comparatively unexplored. 
However, often as 6 reaction to the over-use of translation as a testing technique, the use of visual 
stimuli in examinations and tests is increasing. It would appear that m interpreting the meaning of 
a picture social, regional, cultural and aesthetic factors all play an important part and must affect 
any linguistic response, It is possible too, that adult conventions of draughtsmanship and represen- 
tation may sometimes change more rapidly to suit adult fashions than is acceptable to children. 

3.03 Aptitude for language learning 

Although we believe that, given suitable conditions, almost anyone can learn a certain amount of 
certain registers of foreign languages, we also believe that some people do this more easily than 
others. In discussions during the survey it was suggested to us that it would be valuable if examin- 
ations could indicate not only what had already been learned, but the candidate's aptitude for 
learning more. While we must be careful not to confuse the aims of achievement and aptitude 
testing, it seems that some exan^inations are assumed to predict future success in Ijnnuage studies 
as well as past fDerformance {e.g, 'A' level for university work) although only in a very jeneral way. 
From the material analysed we were unable to isolate any specific predictive factor. The use of 
language aptitude tests is, however, worth clarifying, and is discussed in Appendix h 

3.04 Transferability of language skills 

Objections to the use of the native language when teaching a foreign language, and at the same 
time the over-use of translation in both teaching and testing, have led to neglect of important aspects 
of the relationship between a learner's performance in mother tongue and taught language. Clearly 
some people are more articulate (in the popular sense) in their mother tongue than others; some 
write better than they talk; in their native language they command some skills much Lretter than 
others. Except in extreme cases of language-shift, we think it unlikely that someone who is inar- 
ticulate in his own language will be more articulate in a foreign language or, if hr writes poor English, 
will write polished French, The correlation of language skills across linguistic frontiers is not 
always taken into account in son^e of the highly structured language-teaching courses now used. 
If standardised levels of attainment in all skills are required of all learners, a student may not only 
suff.-^r from an attempt to coerce him to perform skills in a foreign language at a level he cannot 
attain in his own, but lose the opportunity to develop in the foreign language the very abilities he has 
already demonstrated in his own. 




Soo W. M. Mdckey, dfstoncc interdnguistique, Universiie Lavdl. Quebec. 1971. ,inrj Iho s.in^e nulhor 5 CoricefU 
categories as measures of culiural distance' jn Man, language and society, od S. K Ghosh, Moulon, The Hague, 1972. 
Consider for example, tho changes in ihe siyles of Hfustration employed m children's books (produced for adult 
buyers) bul the intense loyally to traditional styles of >tlustraltori in comics shown by all kinds of children when free 
to buy forthemselves, 

This prjnciple does not of course apply when there is a deliberate language shift (Conrad wrote better English than 
Polish, for exarriple) nor where a foreign language <s used as the principal medium of education. In Britain, however, 
at the levels we are concerned with, we think students' performance ^s Ikely to reniam much better m English than 
in a foreign language. 
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FURTHER EDUCATION 



1 00 Theory into practice 

1.01 In the first chapter the system of analysis adopted in the survey was outlined; in this chapter the 
techniques of that system are applied to syllabuses of Further Education (FE). It is, of course, in this 
sector of the education system that special attention is given to the vocational aspect of language 
i curses; indeed, it is to candidates receiving qualifications in the courses dealt with in this chapter 
that our notional employer may look first for his linguists. 

1 A recurrent adjective in the regulations governing the syllabuses analysed below is practical; 
candidates are frequently required to demonstrate their practical commar)d of the language. 
Therefore it seems wise at this point to recommend a precise definition of this term. In essence it is 
simply the opposite of theoretical, so that a candidate with a practical command of the language is 
one who can apply his knowledge in carrying out what have been called language functions, 
whereas a candidate with a theoretical knowledge has access to the language at various levels but 
has no training in applying his skills. Such a definition is different from what seems to be implied 
in certain of the syllabuses examined, where a practical command of language quite certainly 
means ability to apply knowledge in a context other than that of literature. In survey parlance, 
however, literature (or more precisely the study of literature) is simply a language context like any 
other, and practical pertains to the ability to apply language skills, regardless of context. 

1,03 Nevertheless, it is clearly in contexts other than literature that the linguist will have to operate if he 
is to work in industry or commerce, and these are the fields toward which most of the FE courses are 
aimed (cf, Chapter Four, CNAA courses). In effect, therefore, this chapter deals with the provision 
of linguists for industry and commerce, particularly the latter. It contains a detailed analysis of 
some 40 modern language syllabuses for seven bodies covering a considerable range. They are: 

Civil Service Commission 

Pitman Examinations Institute 

Royal Society of Arts 

London Chamber of Commerce 

Union of Lancashire & Cheshire Institutes 

Institute of Linguists 

Scottish Council for Commercial, Administrative and 
Professional Educatior> (SCCAPE) 

Also surveyed were language syllabuses of certain other bodies including the Northern Counties 
Technical Examinations Council, the Yorkshire Council for Further Education, East Midland 
Educational Union and those of Ordinary and Higher National Diplomas in Business Studies. 

Tablel 

Further Education (FE) syllabuses analysed 
The following syllabuses are analysed in this chapter They are referred to in the text by the index 
numbers given in this table. 

IND€X 

NUMBE8 LEVEL LANGUAG£(S) 

CIVIL SERVICE COMWISSION 

FE1 Home Office/Cusioms & Excise Officers/Metropolitan Police FGIRS 

FE2 DepsTlmcnl of Trade B Indusiry/Oepartmenl of Empfoyrr.enl FGIRS 

FE3 Diplomatic Se^v^ce. Lower Standard R R 

F£4 Lower Standard FGI S FGI S 

F£5 Intermediate Standard FGIRS FGIRS 

FE6 Higher Standard FG RS 

FE7 Winisiry of Defence Civi! Hydrography Officers (Navy) R 

FES Linguist (NAAF) FGIRS 

FE9 Irilerpreter (NAAF) FGIRS 

PITMAN EXAMINATIONS INSTITUTE 

FE10 Elementary FG S 

FEIt Intermediate FG S 

FE12 Advanced FG S 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 

FE13 Single Subject Examinations; Stage I Elementary FGIRS 

F£14 Stage II Intermediate FGIRS 

FE15 Stage 111 Advanced FGIRS 

F£16 Certificate for Secretarial Linguists FG S 

FE17 Diplorr^a for Bilingual Secretaries FG S 

FE18 Spoken Foreign languages (Elementary) FGI S 
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Table 1 (contd.) 



Further Education (FE) syllabuses analysed 


INDEX 

NUMBER LEVEL 


LANGUAGE(S) 


LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FE19 Foreign Languages: Elemcnrary 
FE20 Interinndiate 
FE21 Higher 

FE22 Foreign Languages for Industry & Commerce: Elenteniar/ 
Fe23 ?ntermed;ato 
FE24 Advanced 


FG S 
FG S 
FG S 
FGIRS 
FGIRS 
FGIRS 



UNION OF LANCASHIRE & CHESHIRE INSTITUTES 



PE25 


Foreign Languages: Grade 1 


FGIRS 


^t2b 


Grade II 


FGIRS 


FE27 


Grade HI 


FGIRS 


FE28 


Grade IV 


FGIRS 


FE29 


Grade V 


FGIRS 


FE30 


Grade Vt 


FGIRS 



INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTS 



FE31 PreliF^iriary Ceruficate 

FE32 Grade I Certificate 

FE33 Grade li Certificate 

FE34 Intermediate Diploma 

FE35 Fina^ Diploma 



FGIRS 
FGIRS 
FGIRS 
FGIRS 
FGIRS 



SCOTTISH COUNCIL FOR COMMERCIAt ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION (SCCAPE) 



FE36 Junior Secretarial Certificate: Stage I FGIRS 

FE37 Seer lariat Certificate: Stage II FGIRS 

FE38 Advanced Secretarial Cenificaie: Stage HI FGIRS 

FE39 Diploma for Graduate Secretafies FGIRS 

FE40 Scottish National Certifjcate in Business Studies FGIRS 



ERIC 



1 .04 In accordance with the scheme outlined in Chapter One, we begin the analysis with an examination 
of objectives, where these are stated, translating titf^m into common terms of skills, contexts and 
functions. This is in itself a major task, as the following random list of expressions from various 
syllabuses will illustrate: 

' - ordinary, everyday style / fairly elementary / everyday use / straightf-^mard passage / 
fairly straightforward / a piece of easy dialogue / an easy prose passo^sj / reasonable 
fluency / moderate speed / common words ~ ' 

The problem posed by such terms is that although they may well be meaningful within the narrow 
confines of the body in whose syllabus they occur (a clairn equally difficult to prove or disprove), 
they are too subjective and ambiguous to be used as reNable indices between bodces: what is 
Veasonabfe' to one man may be 'easy' to another: a speed that is 'moderate' to one ear may be 
'fast' to another, tht term 'straightforward' is itself imprecise, and 'fairty straightforward' borders on 
the meaningless ... In our re-statements of objectives in survey descriptors we restrict ourselves 
to listing the skills in order of prominence and allow the contexts and functions to indicate the 
parciHieters within which these skills are to be practised. 

1 .05 A feature of language syllabuses in general (though this is perhaps less true in FE than in the other 
fiefds) is the absence of any declared objectives. Indeed, certain bodies, such as GCE Examining 
Boards, state quite simply that the objectives must be deduced from analysis of the tests. We have 
therefore proceeded on this basis, and from anah^.'s of the tests as set we provide postulated 
objectives, phrased again in survey descriptors. Where objectives are in fact stated in the syllabuses, 
comparison with postulated objectives throws light on the degree to which they are congruent, 
i.e the extent to which the tests as set provide efficient means of measuring achievement of the 
objectives as staled. 

1.06 Ir^ an ideal syllabus, it might be thought, the objectives as stated would coincide exactly with the 
objectives as postulatf^d from the scheme of tests. In fact this is often not the case, sometimes for 
surprising reasons. Thus, although the obvious cause of lack of congruence is a defect in the system 
of tests, we have in fact several limes concluded that the real reason lies in the fact that the original 
objectives were either improperly formulated or unreafistic, or both. 

r07 The final product of our analysis is, of course, an answer to the question with which we began, 
when we envisaged an employer faced with an applicant possessing a language qualification from 
one of the bodies surveyed: What can this applicant actually do? We have called our answer a 
performance description and couched it {unlike our statements of objectives etc.) in terms more 
orthodox than our descriptors, though making use of certain abbreviations {FL--foreign language, 
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LI native (first) language; C2 country of the second language) and ihe expression non-specia/ist 
register. 

1 .08 The notion of a non-spccialisi register Is admittedly a controversial one which, if taken to its logical 
conclusion' (i.e. a oood deal further than its inventors ever intended), may be made to mean 
diametrically opposiio things, fn one view, it embraces every item of language, since it is highly 
unlikely that any Imguistic item may be assigned exclusively to any special context and therefore 
expelled from the non-specialist category. Alternatively, it in fact embraces nothing, since it ^s 
possible to assign almost every linguistic item to some special context or other; the non-specialist 
portmanteau is, as it were, emptied of all its contents. Both points of view stem, we believe, from 
the same false j)romises. an inventory-oriented view of language as a mass of units which may be 
arranged in a variety of patterns according to the wishes of the user. Incur view, however^ language 
in the sense with wfiich we are concerned does not exist except in use, and this use is a function 
of the context m v/hich it lakes place. Language contexts are conditioned by a serins of non 
linyuistic factors, some of which may be highly specialised. If they are not, they belong to the non- 
specialist category. What is general is that which is not particular: to the non-specialist register 
belong all uses of language not peculiar at a given moment to any specialised context. 

1 09 ft is necessary to describe in a little more detail the relationship of non-specialist register with 
language contexts. In a sense, every language context is latent in the non-specialist register, where 
it exists at a superficial level, but achieves independent status as a context only as the result of 
special study, providing the necessary coherence and depth. Beingj able to answer simple questions 
about pavement cafes or French eating habits may come from topics in the non-specialist register 
the study of French cuisine may provide a new context. Knowing that Paris is the capital of France, 
or that It lb situated on the Seine, is background knowledge; it is not 'geography'. (Knowledge of the 
precise location on the Riviera of Brigiite Bardot's villa - demanded in one CSE syllabus - is 
perhaps outside the scope of our analysis.) Background knowledge is, in fact, what it says -the 
background to something else; the subject of a language context musti at least for part of a course, 
occupy the foreground. Thus acquisition of 'some background knowledge of the country' (FE37) 
is quite a different matter from, say, study in depth (even 'reasonable depth') of "the geographical, 
commercial and social aspects of the country concerned' (FE39), ai;d the fact that a recognised 
subject or discipline is mentioned in a statement of objectives is certainly no guarantee that it will 
be mentioned in a performance description as a language context. 

l .iO Just as non-specialist register topics differ from language contexts, so certain types of language 
exe^'cise used as tests in elementary courses will differ Uovr\ language functions. An obvious example, 
quoted earlier, is translation, This figures as a form of test (either FL - LI or LI - FL) in three out of 
every four syllabuses. But to assume that the successful candidate may therefore be described as 
'translator' is clearly ludicrous. Ability to apply language skills in translation as a function is the 
result of expert training, not the spin-off of demonstrating knowledge of lexis, syntax and morphology 
by translating 'an easy prose passage' as part of a language examination. Thus translation FL - LI 
figures in no less than 30 of the syllabuses we have analysed; as a function it occurs only in eight. 

111 Individual analysis of the 40 syllabuses under the headings indicated in the preceding paragraphs 
made it possible, on completion, to make certain statements concerning the FE field as a whole. 
The first of these has been called an Application Table (Table 2), since it illustrates the degree to 
which the language skills of successful candidates in the various examinations are applied, in the 
terms of the survey, and hence enables us to compare the syllabuses. The entries in the table are 
listed under the following headings: 

FE no. / % of FL skills / % of LI skills / no. o! tests / tests requiring factors v, c, f / ccntexis / functions 

with a final column ~ application rating expressed as a number. This is the sum of the previous 
two - contexts and functions - and ranges, for the syllabuses examined, from 0 to 15. The other 
columns show at a glance where the emphasis of each course is placed, and provide evidence on 
v^hich some of the decisions concerning contexts and functions, discussed in paragraphs 1.09 
and 1.10 were made. Any syllabus, analysed in the same way, may be compared by insertion in 
this Application Table. 

I 1/^ In Table 3 the courses are arranged in order of applicabiliiy, according to their application ratings, 
from most to least, here it should be noted that some 20 syllabuses (approximately half the number 
surveyed) have an application rating of zero. This should be understood as indicating that they are 
courses which concentrate on developing language skills but do not yet attempt to apply them in 
special contexts or functions. 

1 1 3 Table 4 follows the same pattern but lists the numbers of successful candidates for each rating at the 

1971 examinations. Table 5 lists the language contexts and courses in which they occur, and 
Table 6 serves a dual purpose, giving our definition of the various functions listed, together with 
the FE numbers '^f the courses in which they are to be found. 

2 00 General features of the syllabuses 

7 01 In ?ome respects the Civil Service Commission falls into a special category in our catalogue since its 
examinations are either designed as selection devices or to enable serving officers to qualify for 
financial allowances, promotions etc.; they do not, by and large, equip potential employees for 
business and industry. However, the syllabuses scan a wide range {from 0 to 1 1 in the Application 
Table) and illustrate many of the points discussed above, and it has therefore been thought useful 
to include them Thus in the statement of objectives, it is a little surprising to find that a syllabus 
designed to check whether Customs and Excise Officers or Metropolitan Policemen have 'sufficient 
knowledge of the language to deal with foreigners visiting this country' (FE1) should so neglect 
auricular comprehension (a mere \ 2%) in favour of ocular (no less than 38%), Such stipulations as: 
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\ . . the standard is that which should be attained after 1 2 months residence in thv^ foreign country 
(during which time they have studied for about 10 hours per week and used the language in the 
course of their duties , . .)' (f^E3), while at first glance precise and detailed, are in fact loaded witfi 
the vaguest of terms; the aim of FE7 - Civil Hydrography Officers - is work in a highly specialised 
context, but all tho tests fall into the non-specialised register, etc. In several ways, however, some 
of the syllabuses are models of excellence, as the high degree of congruence of objectives and 
performance description testifies. 

2.02 The Pitman Examinations Institute offers examinations in FGS at three levels, and in 1971 hnd a 
total output of more than 1,000, though only 208 in courses with an application rating above zero 
Tho regulations state quite clearly that; 'Knowledge of another language involves thu ability to do 
four different things: 1 . to speak it; 2, to understand the spoken word; 3. to write it; 4. to understand 
the written word . . .' - placing the compositional skill first in eacfi pair. However, the regula^ior^s 
continue; 'In these examinations it is not possible to test the first, but the questions sot are designed 
to assess the candidate's skill in the other three.' The mark weighting for the tests is not divulged; 
in our calculation almost 60% is devoted to graphic composition in FE10 (Elementary) and FE12 
(Advanced), though in FE11 we obtained a more balanced result, Entry numbers indicate a trend 
repeated el''>ewhere - a fall in French and a rise in German, but tfiey also show a decrease in Spanish, 
which is not according to the general pattern in Further Education, 

2.03 The Royal Society of Arts holds a number of single subject examinations, some of which may also 
test component parts of grouped courses. The series FE13'15 constitutes a steady progression, just 
entering the application table in the Advanced Stage, FE1 5, Tho distribution of skills is well balanced, 
and a general 'background knowledge' in Stage II (FE14) is logically developed in Stage 111 (FE15) 
and branched to a choice of contexts - current affairs (general) or industry and commerce (com- 
mercial). The 1971 output totalled 1,681, though almost two-thirds of these were in Stage I only. 
The trend over the years examined Is for a big drop in entry for FGIR. but a rise in Spanish. In 
Stages II and 111 Russian is not offered. 

At a much more demanding level is the Certificate for Secretarial Linguists (FE16) - mostly taken 
in French - and the Diploma for Bilingual Secretaries (FE17), with application ratings of 5 and 9 
robpectively. Each is offered in FGS only; endorsements are possible for shortliand/dictation in 
theforeign language. 

The 'spoken foreign languages' syllabus (FE18) is designed to serve the inteiests of potential 
tourists. 

2.04 The London Chamber of Commerce offers two series of examinations, one with both oral and written 
components (FE1 9 - wriUen only; FE20 and FE21 - written and oral), and the other with only oral 
tests (FE22-24). Each is a logically sequenced progression, witli application ratings of 0-0-3 and 
0-2-5 respectively. For the first series the objectives are expressed (if at all) in terms of grammar, 
and the tests are extremely heavily weighted toward graphic composition. For the second series the 
objectives are given at some length, though not without ambiguity, and the scheme of tests is well 
balanced. Entry figuies for the first series show an overall decrease, with a steep drop In French and 
German but an equally great rise in Spanish; this pattern is repeated, though less sharply, in tho 
second series. 

2.05 The Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes has a series of six Grades for all five languages 
(FE25-30), though for the years examined the later grades had few, if any, candidates. The syllabus 
is set out in some detail in terms of inventories of 'grammar with particular reference to syntax' 
(e.g, 'the apocopatlon of adjectives') and the addition of background books at Grades V and VI. 
The books for France are of the general tourist interest type; for Germany - official information- 
office type publicity materials; for Spain - one anthology of a general nature and one explicitly 
geographical in bias; for Italy - one general book and one coi ceptually extremely difficult twentietli- 
century play; for Russia (not the Soviet Union) -two odventure stories written in the post- 
Napoleonic era. The Board, according to the Foreword of its Modern languages booklet, 'is interested 
in promoting a lively approach to the teaching of foreign languages'; tests in early grades include 
gap-filling, 'turning into the past tense' etc., and writing compositions on 'The Capital of Northern 
England' or the characteristics of the southern Englishm&n. Grades V and VI enter the Application 
Table with ratings of 3 and 4 respectively but - in the years surveyed - no candidates. Successful 
candidates in 1971 (all grades) totalled 766, of whom 482 we.e in Grade I. 

2.06 The Institute of Linguists syllabus offers five highly sophisticated schemes (FE31-35) ranging fron^ 
a preliminary course for beginners to an examination for Membership of the Institute, with rating: 
of 11 (technical translation and special subject options) to 15 (interpreter option). Objectives arc 
described with a degree of clarity hardly rivalled, though still not without ambiguity and imprecision 
The introduction of a new syllabus in 1970 makes it difficult to establish trends, but a subsequent 
increase in entry in the early stages augurs well. One result of the new syllabus seems to have beer 
some instability in pass-rate. The total number of successful candidates in 1971 was 1,399 ~> ( 
whom 48 were in FE35, which has the highest rating of all the syllabuses surveyed. 

2.07 The Scottish Council for Commercial, Administrative and Professional Education has a triple series 
of tests for the Secretarial Certificate (FE36-38), nicely structured, the third of which (Advanced) 
has an application rating of 4, as does FE39 - the Diploma for Graduate Secretaries. FE38 also 
serves as the language component for the Scottish National Certificate in Business Studies (FE40). 
The objectives of each course are clearly stated, though again not without some unnecessary 
ambiguities (e.g. 'reasonable fluency', FE37) and anr^*'sis of the tests as set shows an unusually 
logical and balanced progression. 
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2.08 The Northern Counties Technical Examinations Council (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) holds two series 
of examinations similar to those of the Loridon Chamber of Corrmerce ~ one with both written and 
oral components and the other 'wholly oral'. The first series is offered for FGIRS; iho second does 
not include Russian. (Roth syllabuses include Dutch, Swedisl^ and Norwegian ) No objectives aro 
staled, but inventories of types of lexis and orarnmar are given, not without such idiosyncrasies as 
the express exclusion of the (almost non-existent) subjunctive in Russian. The catchment area is 
small showing the local nature of the scheme, with a maximum of nine centres in the years examined 
(1970. 1971) and an average of only three. Pass numbers in 1971 (all Grades) were: 

written and oral: F'48 G-89 1-25 R-6 S-45 : 213 
wholly oral; F' 3 G-24 I- 0 R-O S ^7 : 34 

Compared with the previous year, both series show a similar pattern of decreased overall entry. All 
Xho syllabuses fali into the zero grade (elementary courses) of the Application Table. 

2.09 The Yorkshire Couricil for Further Education syllabus for the Certificate in Office Studies contains a 
mmor foreign language element (FGI S), well planned and described in the handbook, stating its 
desire to encourage 'understanding . . . speaking . . . reading . . , writing . . / in that order, in 
language that the ordinary people use in everyday situations'. Prime objectives are to enable 
candidates 'to write a letter (personal and commercial) and grasp the meaning of articles in news- 
papers jod maga?{nes , . / Tests consist of reading and conversation in FL, dictation, comprehension 
(questions and answers m LI on a printed passage in FL), and composition. No mark weighting is 
given, but a high degree of congruence between objectives as staled and performance seems likely. 
The syllabuses tall into the zero grade of the Application Table. In 1 972 there was an examination 
in Spanish only, with 25 candidates and 19 passes. 

2.10 The East Midland Educational Union offers beginners' courses in unspecified foreign languages 
■for adults and young adults who wish to learn a foreign language with a view to travel or holiday or, 
pernaps, for general interest' (cf. Royal Society of Arts 'spoken foreign languages' syllabus), A 
series of tests are held, leading to the award of a regional certificate and 'moving away from the 
traditional tests based on grammar/translation exercises'. Two Stages are offered, with tests of 
reading and conversation, and discussion of a visual, in its modest framework, the syllabus is 
carefully designed, 

2.11 The Ordinary National Diploma (OND) and Higher National Diploma (HND) in Business Studies 
have been awarded since 1963 in five-subject courses, of which one or two may be languages. 
According to the document 'Guide M/L', issued by the Joint Committee for National Awards in 
BuLineSj Studies in 1966. they were designed to meet the need for 'a practical command of the 
modern idiOm together with a background knowledge of the country'. Oral work is seen to be the 
desirable basis, and 'the importance of reading cannot be overstressed'. However, 'students, in 
employment, are hardly likely to be called upon to translate into the foreign language, or compose 
reports or even to write letters. . .' The examinations are all Mode Ml (external moderation of an 
mternat examination) and vary considerably^ No stipulations are made concerning the format and 
content of th.e written section, weighted at 60%, but for the 'oral/aural' the recommended structure is: 
dictation (8%); aural comprehension (written L1 precis of spoken FL text, 1 2%); conversation (20%). 
Typical papers scrutinised indicate a basic pattern of translation FL — L1--FL, and FL composition 
(of. GCE '0' levol) at OND, with the addilfon of pr6cis (FL or LI) and background questions (L1) 
at HND Syllabuses range from the stereotyped to the imaginative and innovatory: in some 
schemes all the tests are in the non-specialist register, in others a specialist context is required; in 
some exammalions the use of dictionaries is allowed, in othe*s it is expressly forbidden; some 
schemes include interpreting, others do not OND courses have a zero application rating; some 
HND syllabuses examined would have a rating of 3 or 4 (translation FL--L1—FL, possibly wih 
•summarising in a business/commerce context), others would not. The entn/ figures for 1969 were: 
Or;D F-448 G-73 1-9 R 6 S-72 / HND F-211 G-95 1-5 R-3 S-61; these have risen steadily 
m successive years and the examinations are sometimes quoted as entry qualifications for CNAA 
courses (see Chapter IV, paragraph 2.03), 



3 00 Ana/yses of FE syllabuses 

(1) CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Annuaf output Successful candidates in 197! 

Jr> the 1971 c^aT.inajions the following candidates were successful 
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Analyses of F€ syllabuses (1) Civil Service Commission {contd ) 

Successfui candidates in 197} 



F G 1 R S total 



Ministry of Defence 
FE7 Civi! Hydrography Officers R 
F£8 Linguisl (NAAF)* 
FE9 interpreter (NAAF) 

347 136 75 49 1 2d ?J2 



0-0 
19 29 1 7 4 60 
21 13 2 16 4 56 



Over the perrod 1361 -1971 the figures show an overall increase in all larigu?ges for FE1 -6, but very small absolute 
totais for a'l except FE1 French, and very \\i\le movement in Russian, For FE7'9 (NAAF) the rinnual provision has 
fallen greatly, 



FE1 (F<232 G-63 1-45 R>8 S-64 ; 412) 

(1.15)*'l Objectives 

as stated : 'To qualify for a language allowance- candidates must show sufficient knowledge of the lang- 
uage to ^eal with foreigners visiting this country/ 

in survey descriptors: elementary performance in all 4 skills within the contex: of the candidate s employment, 

ii. Tests as set 

written 1.2 -- translation FL--L1, 1^ hrs., 100 marks 

ordf 2,3 - reading alou^^ in FL / general conversation on topics related to employment, 15 nuns,, 

100 marks 

hurdle pass mark 60%, with minimum of 40% in each part 

(1 .09) 111. Language skills 

ft ■ 75% : 37 J% ocular comprehension / 25% oral composition / 12^% auricular compfchension 

il-~25% . 25% graphic composition 
(1.18) iv. Language contexts 

Candidate's employment 
(1.22) V. Language functions 

nil 

vi. Performance description 

The candidate has an efen}entary abilft/ to read, undcfst3nd native speech at normal speed, and make himself 
understood -n speech to a native within the context of his o^n employment only. 



FE2 (No candidates m 1971) 



(1.15) i. Obiectives 

as stated : , - officers who are required in the course of their Aork to undertake fairly straightforward 
translation into Englishi.' 

in survey descriptors : oc jlar comprehpnsion cf FL. wilti speciafiscd training in translation FL--L1 m non- 
5peci3lisl register. 

i(. Tests as set 

v\'rj!ter} 1,2 - translation FL--L1, 1^ hrs.. 60 marks 

3 - translation LI L, 1 hf,, 40 marks 
hurdle pass mark. 60%, with minimunri of 40% in 1.2 

(1.09) iii. Language skills 

FL -- 50% 30% ocular comprehension / 20?6 graphic compositfon 

it -50% 20% ocular comprehension / 30% graphic composition 

{^.^B)\^f. Language contexts 
ml 

(1 22) V. Language functions 
Translation FL--L1 
vi. Performance description 

The candidate has an elementary ability to translate passages m non-speciafist register from ft- if. 



FE3 (R'6) 



(1,16) i. Objectives 

as stated The standir-i Is that whfch should be 3tta<r.ed after 12 morirhs resio'ence in the foreign country 
(during wh ch time they f>a .e studied for about 10 hours per week and used the language in the 
course of their duties).' 

in survey descriptors : comniand of all 4 skills in non -specialist register, and within context of Diplomatic 
Service w ork. 

contd. on following page 




t^AAf = Navy, Army, and Air Force 

Numbers m brackets refer to paragraphs in Chapter One. 
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Analysos of f E syllabuses 



(1) Civil Service Commission (conld.) 



Tests OS sol 

w/itton 12 1fans^3t^on K -LI, IJ hrs.. 100 marks 

oral 3.4 conversa -n FL on genera' ••. pics / reading aloud, 15 mins., 100 marks 

hurdlt' ^Jiiss fruirk 603. I'l j !n!nin>urr'r of 4 }% jn each part 
( 1 .09) ni. Laryuj(;o ski'is 

f i •- 75' 7 37i% ocular cc':^pre^on3^on y * ■ 3ral compositron / 1 2i% auricular comprehension 

-25% 25% graphic cor.'O-Nsition 

(1,18)<v. Lnncjuacjo contexls 

D'ptomntic Service wnrk 
(I 22)v. Largujge functfons 

ml 

VI, Performance descr+ptmn 

The candidjle con read, understand native speech at fast speed, and make himsetf understood In speech In a non- 
specialist register and \\ithin the context of his own v^ork. 



FE4 (F-26 1-16 S-12 : 60^ 

(1,15) I. Obiectivcs 

as stated . \. Candidates a^e expected to be able to converse with reasonable fluency and accuracy 
on gerieraf topics.' 
li. cf. FE3 

in survey descriptors : command of alJ 4 skills, especally oral composition, in non-specialisl regisler and 
within the context of r'niomatic Service work, 
ii. Tesvi <is set translation L1--FL, 1 hr.. 40 marks 

v^rttten 1 ,2 - translation FL- • 11 . 1 J hrs, 60 mafks 

oral 3.4 general conversation / reading aloud in FL, 15 mins,, 100 marks 

hurdle pass mark 60%, with minimum of 40% in each part 
<1 .09) Language skills 

FL 75% . 21 \% ocular comprehension / 25% oral composition / 12J% auricular comprehension / 
10% graphic con^position 

11 -25% : 15% graphic con^position / 10% ocular comprehension 
(1.18)iv. Language contexts 

DtplorTiatiC Servic*^ work 
(1.22) V Language functions 

n;l 

VI. Performance description 

The candidate can read and speak the FL, understand native speech at fast speed and make himself understood 
rn writing m non-specialisi register and within the context of his own work. 



FE5 (F-32 G-16 111 R-7 S-32 : 98) 

{1.15) I Objectives 

as stated \. cf, Fe4 (i) 

II, . , standard which should be attained by a Dipfomatic Service officer (with a general back- 
ground of unsvers^ly level) after 12 months serious study (spent if possible in the foreign 
ccunuy) during wh^ch time he has devoted 10-14 hours a week lo the formal sluoy of the 
fanguag'^, apart from the opportunity of using it in his official and social contacts with the 
public." 

tn survey descriptors : command of all 4 skills in non specicjiist register and formal contexts of Diplomatic 
Service work. 

ii. Test.s set 

\,\ritt€n 1.2 -- translation FI--L1, 2 hrs,, 70 nnarks 
3 - U^nslation LI -FL. 1 hr,, 30 ma'ks 
oral 4 -- dictation m FL. 20 mins.. 20 marks 

5 reading aloud in FL and comprehension, 5 mins , 20 marks 

6 conversation, 15 mins, 60 marks 

hurdle pass mark 60% (R) / 70% (FGf S). with minimum of 40% in each part 

(1.09)111. Language skiTs 

FL - 75% 22?% ocular comprehension / 20% auricular comprehension / 20% oral composition / 
12}% cr<>phic composition 

L f - ?5% 1 7;.% graphic composition / 7^% orular comprehension 
(1.l8)iv. Language contexts 

Diplomatic Service work 
(1.22) V. Language functions 

ail 

VI Performance descript'on 

The candrdate can read, understand the fL spoken fast by a native speaker, face to face or by telephone, speak 
^ and wfite concerning non-speaaffst topics of hfe in the foreign country and within the context of his own Diplo- 

matic Service war' 



ERIC 
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Analyses of F£ syllabuses 



(1) Civil Service Commission (contd.) 



Ff_6 (F-17 G-9 R-5 S-9 : 40) 

(1.15) i. Objectives 

as stated : Candidates will be roquirod !o show a thorough comrr'and of ihe language of the sanie order as 
that required for a university honcu/s degree, but with sirocs on the pfactical use of the language 
of today.' 

in survey descfjptcfs : con^^mand of all 4 skills in non -specialist register ard social science contexts, with 
functional trainmg. 

ii. Tests as set 

v^'f/ttcn 1 ' translation (3/4 passages) FL--L1, 2 hfS , 40 marks 

2 - translation (2/3 passages) LI ■ - FL, 2hrs . 40 marks 

3 - essay >n FL (focal topic). 2 hrs., 20 marks 
ord/ 4 - general conversation, 1 0 mins., 50 marks 

5 - consecutive interpreting LI - -FL, 10 mins., 25 marks 

6 - consecutive interpreting^ FL--L1, 10 mins, 25 marks 
pass mark : 80% 

(1.09):i(. Languacje skills 

ft 67% . 20% graphic composition / 1 8^% auricular comprehension / 18^% oral composition / 

10% ocular comprehension 
if - 33% : 10% ocular comprehension / 10% graphic composition^ / 6i% auricular comprehension / 
6J% oral com»positior> 
(1.18) IV. Language contexts 

Diplomatic Service work 

Social science contexts (sociology / economics / poLl^cs) 
(1.22) V. Language functions 

translat^ort FL—LI / translation L1--FL 
consecutive inierpreting FL--L1 / Li - FL 
Performance description 

The candidate can understand the FL in speech and \A^riling. and can himself speak and write it in a non-speciahst 
register, in social science contexts and within the context of his own work. He is also a skilled translator and 
a.lerpreter, from and into the foreign ianguaz^ t.he same contexts. 



FE7 (No candidates in 1 971 ) 



ERIC 



(1.15) i. Objectives 

as stated : 'These off*cers require a reading knowledge of certain languages ... for the study of maps in 
their work at the Hydrography Departrneni of the Ministry of Defence.' 

in survey descriptors : ocular comprehension tn specialist context of hydrographic map-reading. 

ii. Tests as set 

written translation (2 passages) FL--Lr I2 hrs,, 100 marks 
(1.09)iii. Language skills 

ft -50% : ocular comprehension 
L 1 - 50%, : graphic composition 

(1.18)iv. Language contexts 
ml 

(1.22) V. Language functions 
nM 

vi. Performance description 

The candidate /$ able to read efemeniary passages in non-speciafist register. 



fE8 (F-19 G-79 l-f R-7 S-4 : 60) 

(M5) L Objectives 

as stated : 'Candidates wiU be expected to talk with reasonable fluency and accuracy on general and 
Service topics.' 

in survey descriptors : command of all 4 skills, in non-specialist regjster. Service contexts and current 
affairs contexts, wilh special training in translation (FL--L1 / LI ■ -FL) and in written precis in 
FL of FL dictation, 

ii. Tests as set 

orat : 1 - written FL summary of FL dictation, J hr,, 50 marks 

2,3 " reading aloud in FL / conversation, 15 mins.. 50 marks 
written 4 transfaticn FL — L1 ^ 50marks 

5 - transfatior^ L1 - -FL * 50 ma»ks 

(1,09) til. Language skills 

fl-62\% 1 8i% auTicutar comprehension / 18 J% ocular comprehension / 1 2^% oral composition / 

13% graphic composition 
L 1 -37\i% : 1 2J% ocular comprehension / 25% graphic composition 
(1.18)iv. Language contexts 
Service topics 
O Current affairs 

continued on following page 
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Analyses of f E syllabuses 



(1) Civil Service Commission (contd.) 



(1.22) V. Language functions 

uanslation FL--L1 (specialist) 
translation Ll -FL fgcneral) 

monitoring FL- ■ FL (written FL summary oi dictation) 
vi. Performance description 

The c^ndid3le can read and understand the spoken FL at normal speed, speak and write it in non-specia/isl 
register and in contexts of Service matters and current events, translate specialised Service texts from Fi"Lh 
non-speciaffst texts Ll-Fi and monitor FL dictation in FL v*'ritten summaries. 



FES (F-21 G-13 1-2 R-16 S-4 : 56) 

(1.15) i. Objectives 

as stated The standard of the Interpreter examination is a high one, and caadidates are required lo show a 
thorough knowledge of the language . . 

in survey descriptors : easy command of all 4 skillj. with special emphasis on auricular comprehension and 
oidl composition in non-specialist register and specialist (Service) contexts, together with func- 
tional training in interpreting and translation, 

It. Tests as set 

o/al 1 ~ genera! conversation, 10 mins., 50 marks 

2 - oral translation from Service manuals - FL -L1 / L1 — FL, 10 mine., 20 marks 

3 - consecutive interpreting (Service topics) - FL--L1 / L1 - FL. 10 mins., 30 marks 
\\r)tten 4 - translation (Service topics) FL--L1 (20 marks) / LI FL (20 marks) IJhrs 

5 - FL essay (Service, C2 and current affairs topics), hrs., 20 marks 

6 - extempore translation FL--L1 (spoken to written, non-specialist register), J hr., 20 marks 

7 - extempore translation (as above) L1--FL, J hr., 20 marks 
classes 80%- First Class Interpreter 

60% - Second Class Interpreter 

(1.09) lii, Language skills 

FL - 671% . 24% auricular comprehension / 18i% oral corr.position / 20% graphic composition / 
5% ocular comprehensic .i 

i i -32i% : 1 0% Q'Ophic composition / 8^% auricular comprehension / 8J oral composition / 
5% ocular comp/ehension 
0-18)(V. Language contexts 

Service topics (NAAF) 

life and institutions in C2 

current affairs in C2 
(V22) V. Language functions 

oral translation FL--L1 ■ -FL 

consecutive interpreting FL--L1 ■ -FL 

translating FI--L1--FL 

extempore translation FL--L1--FL 
VI. Performance description 

The candidate can understand speech in the FL, read it, speak it and write it within the contexts of the non-speC' 
iafist register, Serv/ce topics and fife end instiiotions and current affairs in C2; he can translate, oraffy and in 
writing, from FL'-L J -fL, from sight or hearing, and can act as consecutive t^an slater FL"L1 --FL. 



(2) PITMAN EXAMINATIONS INSTITUTE 



Annual output Successful candidates //, 1971 

tn the 1971 examinations the following candidates were successful. 



total 



FElO Elementary FG S 235 194 ~ - 54 483 

FE11 Intermediate FG S 165 185 - 42 392 

FE12 Advanced FG S 115 82 - - 11 208 



515 451 - - 107 1083 



ERIC 



^ As compared w<th 1961. total entries for French fell by 25 5%, for German rose by 306 7% <ffom 180 lo 552), and 
- for Spanish fell by 26 7%. 
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Analyses of FE syllabuses 



{2) Pitman Examinations Institute (contd.) 



ERIC 



FEIO {F.235 G^194 S-54 : 483) 

(1.15) i. Objerlfves 

as stated : . . to test people's abiHty : 1. to understand the spoken word; 2. to write the Ungjage; 3. to 
unde/stand the written word.' 

in survey descriptors : elementary command of skills of auricular and ocular comprehension, and graphic 
composition within the context of the candidate's own experience in non-specialist register. 

ii. Tests as set* 

written : 1 - dictation (simple sentences FL) \ 

only 2 ~ wrilten FL answers to FL questions read aloud I ^. 

3 - wnUen composition in FL I 

4 ~ written FL answers to written FL questions on FL printed passage } 

(1.09) ill. Language skills 

fi - W0% : 685%' graphic composition / 25%' auficutar comprehension / 16i%" ocular comprehension 
{1.l8^iv. Language contexts 

ml 

(1.22) V. Lang jage functions 
nil 

vl. Performance description 

The candidate has an elementary ability to understand spoken and written FL within a sm^ff range of topics 
drawn from his everyday fife, and can write simp/e sentences within the same contexts. 

'No deta Is 0* mark weighi ng are available for these tests; the skill analysis is therefi>re based on an assumption of 
equal weighting for each component test. 



FEII (F-165 G-185 S-42 ; 392) 

(1.15) i, Objectives 

as stated : cf. FEID (i) 

in survey descriptors : cf. FE1 0 ('0. with increased emphasis on auricular comprehension, 
ii. Tests as set 

written : 1 - dictation (consecutive passage in FL) 
onfy 2 - written FL answers to FL questions read aloud 

3 - descriptive composition In FL } 21 hrs. 

4 - letter writing in T' 

5 " written FL answers to written FL questions on FL printed passage 
(1.09) ill, Language skills 

fL~~ 100% : 50% auricular comprehension / 30% graphic composition / 20% ocular comprehension 

(1.1 6) iv. Language contexts 

ml 

(1.22) v. Language functions 
ml 

vi. Performance description 

The candidate can understand the spoxen FL within the context of a smaff number of topics drawn from his every- 
day tife in non-specialist register, and can read and write the FL within the same narrow fimits. 



FH12 {F-115 0-82 S-ll : 208) 

(1.15) i. Objectives 

as stated : cf. FEIO (O-FElt (1) 

in survey descriptors : auricular and ocular comprehension, with graphic composition, on stightly wider 
range of topics in non-specialist register plus possible acquaintance with literary contexts and 
elementary functional training ir» precis {summarising) in FL. 

it. Tests asset 

written 1 - dictation (consecutive passage in FL) 
or^fy 2 " written reproduction in FL in candidate's own 

word of FL passage read aloud } 3 hrs 

3 - FL composition (400 words) 

4 ~ written FL answers to written FL questions 

on primed FL passage, plus FL precis of part or whole 
{1.09)ifi. Language skills 

FL 100% : 58J% graphic composition / 25% auricular comprehension / 161% ocular comprehension 
(U8)iv. Language contexts 

(Possibly) study of lUerature 
(1.22) V. Language functions 

elementary training in precis 
vi. Pei-formdnce description 

The candidate can understand the spoken and written FL on a range of topics in non-specialist register, may 
have seme acquaintance with the frteralure of C2. and h^s eiemeniarY training in summarising in FL from speech 
and writing inFL. 
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Analyses of FE sylfabuses (contd.) 



(3a) ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 

(Single Subject Examinations) 



Successful candidates in 1971 



P G I R S lota! 



478 189 84 7 235 993 
244 84 31 - 78 437 
175 41 1 7 18 251 



897 314 132 7 331 1681 



Over the period 1961 -1971 the total entry for French fell by almost half ('-49,8%), for German by 11 2%. for Italian by 
almost half (-46 5%), and in Russian almost disappeared (-90%). but for Spani?^^ it rrse by 37%. In 1971 the pass 
rate for French and Spanish (59% and 55-2%) was approximately 15-20% lower than for German (73 4%) and 
Italian (74 6%), 



Annual output 

In the 1071 examinations the following candidates were successful: 



FE13 Stage I FGIRS 
FEU Stage II FGI S 
FE15 Stage HI 



FE13 



(F.478 G.189 1-84 R.7 S-235 : 993) 



(115) 



(1 09)iii. 



(1.18)iv. 
(1.22) V. 



Objectives 
as stated : 



none stated 



postulated in survey descriptors \ comprehension (auricular and ocular) of FL within small range of 
non-specialist register topics, pfus elementary composition (oral and graphic) within the same 
limits. 



Tests as set 
written 



hr. 



2 hrs. 



either 


: 3 


or 


: 4 


Of 


: 5 


aural 


: 6 


cral 


: 7 




8 




9 



dictation (consecutive passage in FL) \ 
written reproduction in FL in candidate's own I 
words of FL passage read aloud, plus guidance from | 
printed FL questions J 
translation FL--L1 (non-specialist) 
essay of 150 words in FL (non "Specialist) 
FL letter in reply to FL letter 

written LI questions and answers on written FL passage 
reading aloud in FL 
prepared talk on chosen topic in FL 
general conversation (possible role-playing) 
Language skills (average) 

FL -84% : 25% auricular comprehension / 25% ocular comprehension / 17% oral composition / 17% 

graphic composition 
LI ~ 16% : 1 1 % graphic composition / 5% ocular comprehension 
Language contexts 

nil 

Languagefunctions 
nil 

i. Performance description 

The candidate has an elementary ability to understand the spoken and written Ft on a sntall range of topics from 
his everyday life, plus some ability to speak and write it within the same limits. 

cf. F810--12 Pitman Examinations Institute 



FE14 



(F~244 G-84 i-31 S--78 : 437) 



(1.15) i. Objectives 

as stated 



ERIC 



nonestated 



2i hrs. 



postulated in survey descriptors : command of all 4 skills within context of a range of non -specialist register 
topics, including some in C2, 

Tests as set 

v.r/tten 1 - translation FL--L1 (narrative and speech) 

2 - written FL questions and answers on printed FL 

passage 

3 - essay in FL {250-300 words) on topics that may 

include life and institutions in C2 
or9f 4 ~ reading aloud (FL prose) 

5 - conversation (po$ biy on topics as 3,) 

6 - FL precis in writmg of FL passage read aloud twice 

hurdle : 50% aggregate for all sections of oral required for Pass; 70% aggregate gams Distinction (cf. 
FE13> 

continued on following page 
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Analyses of FE syllabuses 



(3a) Royal Society of Arts (conld.) 



(1.09)iii. Language skills 

FL -91% : 27%auricular comprehension / 23% ocular comprehension / 23% oral composition / 18% 
graphic composition 

LI -9% : 9%graphic composition 
(1,l8)iv. Language contexts 

current affairs in C2 
(1.22) V. Language functions 

ml 

vi. Performance description 

The candidate can understand the FL in speech and v^fiting, and can himself speak and writ$ it within the context 
of a limtted range of non-specialist register topics concerning current events at home and in C2. 



F£15 



(F-175 G-41 I-1V S-18 : 251) 



(1.15) 



(1 09)iii, 



(1.18)iv. 



(1.22) 



Objectives 
as stated : 



none stated 



postulated in survey descriptors . command of all 4 skills in non-specialist register and either current 
affairs C2 context or commerce and industry context. 



Tests as set 

v>'ritten 



contrasting contexts 



oral 



hurdle 



written 



oral 
hurdle 
Language skills 
FL - 80% : 

L 1 - 20% : 



either GENERAL - 

1 - translation FL--L1 

2 - translation FL-L1 

3 - translation LI --FL 

4 - tests of explanatory powers in FL 

(letter, definition of expressions etc.) 

5 - essay of c. 250 words in FL, possibly on topic 

concerning life and institutions in C2 

6 - reading aloud in FL 

7 - conversation (possibly on topics as in 5) 

8 - FL precis (half-length) in writing of FL passage read aloud twice; notes may be taken 
50% aggregate for all sections of oral required for Pass; 75% aggregate gains Distinction 

or COMMERCIAL 

1 - translation FL—L1 - general prose 

2 - translation FL--L1 - corT»mercial prose 

3 - translation LI --FL - non-speciaiisi commercial 

4 - lest of explanatory powers (see GENERAL 4) but related to commercial topics 

5 - essay of c.250 words in FL concerning commerce and industry in 02 
as for GENERAL (above) 

: GENERAL 

24% graphic composition / 20% oral composition / 20% ocular comprehension / 
16% auricular comprehension 

1 3% graphic composiUon / 7% ocular comprehension 



3 hrs. 



Language sktfis : COMMERCIAL 

FL " 78% . graphic composition 22% / oral con^position 20% / ocula, comprehension 20% / auricular 
comprehension 1 ij% 

LI - 22% graphic composition 1 4% / ocular comprehension 8% 
Lariguage contexts : GENERAL 

Current affairs in C2 
Language contexts : COMMERCIAL 

Commerce and industry in C2 
Language functions 

ml 

Performance description 

GENERAL: This candidate can understand the FL in speech and writing, and can himseif speak and write it 
within the contexts of non-specialist register topics and discussions of current events in C2, 

COMMERCIAL : This candidate can understand the FL in speech and writing, and can himself speak and write 
it within the contexts of non-specialist register topics or discussions of commerce and industry in C2, 



ERIC 
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Analyses of FE syllabuses (contd.) 



<3t>) 



ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 
(Language Examinations for Secretaries) 



Annu3f output 



Successful candidates f97J 



FE16 Certificate for Secreianal Linguisis 
FE17 Diploma for Bifingua) Secretaries 



Optionaf Endorsements included, 
(shorthand in FL) 80 wpm - 

100 wpm - 



555 109 
76 15 



631 124 



72 

1 



63 



total 



54 718 

9 100 



818 



32 
1 



FE16 



(F-555 G-109 S-54 : 718) 



1.15) 



i. Objectives 

35 Stated - 



not Slated 



postulated in survey descriptors : auricular and ocular comprehension in nori-specialist 
busi ness/con\mercial coniexts, plus oral and graphic composition m same tmiils. 
training in FL correspondence, possibly by tianscfiption ffom dictation. 



register and 
with special 



Tests as set 
wfdten 



3 hrs (with dictionaries) 

1 - typed summary in LI of FL passage 30 marks 

2 - transfation FL--L1, commercial letter, article etc. 20 marks 

3 ~ translation L1--FL, letter etc. 20 marks 

4 - typing FL letter in reply to FL letter from LI notes 30 marks 
oral 5 - written LI answers to written FL 15 mins. (40' marks) 

questions on FL passage heard twice 
6 - conversation on topic int,luding 10 mins. (30' 

economy and institutions of C2 in FL 
7 role Playing in office situation in FL 10 mins. (30' 

hurdle candidates must pass in both parts 
Optional endorsement 

8 " transcription fron^ FL dictation of 2 letters 

toialhng 4 mins. at 80/100 wpm 45 mins. 

(may be ta^.en as separate test) 
Mark weighting for the wrHten tests is stated, but not for the oral tests. Asterisked figures are calculated on a weighting 
of 40/30/30 for these. 



marks) 
marks) 



i-09)iii, 



Language skills 
written 

orj/ 

overall 



FL 
if 
FL 
it 
FL 

if 



{M8)iv. 
(1.22) V. 



Language contexts 

Business/commerce; 



- 375% ocufar comprehension / 22^% graphic composition 
'25% graphic composition / 15% ocular comprehension 

- 45% auricular comprehension / 30% o/al composition / 5% ocular comprehension 
"20% graphic composit^on 

- 70% : 22i% auricular comprehension / 21 1% ocular comprehension / 16% oral 
composition / 1 1 \% graphic composition 

-30% : 22|%graph(C composition / 7^% ocular comprehension 



ife and institutions in C2 

shorthand dictation FL 80-1 00 wpm ) ad hoc interpreting FL--L1 



Language functior^s 

FL correspondence (pcss. 
Performance description 

The candidate can understand FL speech (tncL telephonic) in non-speciahsl register and in business! commercial 
con:ex(s: speak and v^rUe it in those contexts and handle FL correspondence, posstb/y by transcription from 
FL dictation at 80 or WO wpm He fs informed about life and fnsit tut ions in C2 and capable of ad hoc tnter pre ling 
FL-'Lt> Fi m those coniexts. 



FE17 



(F-76 G-15 S 9 : 100) 



(1.15) 1, Objectives 

as stated : 



ERIC 



' ... the candidate will need to be completely fluent iri the use of the language, both m writing 
and speech." 

fn survey descriptors : command oi all 4 skills m non-specialist register and business/commercial contexts, 
With training in summarising from FL-tl. reporting in Ft, handling FL correspondence and 
interpreting FL-Ll- FL in those contents. 

continued on following page 
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Analyses of F£ syllabuses 



(3b) Royal Society of Arts (contd.) 



Tests as set 
w/itlen 



(1.09)iii. 



(1.18)iv. 



(1.22) V. 



oral 



Lantjuage skiMs 
ft - 80% : 



2^3 hfS, {with dictionaries) 

1 - translation FL-.Ll, commercial or economic 

2 - translation L1-.FL, commercial or economic 

3 - FL essay on aspect of iife in C2 

4 - LI summary and Q. and A, on Ft passage, commercial 

5 - typed letter in FL, commercial theme 

6 - FL report from notes in FL and LI 

7 - written FL Q. and A. on FL passage heard twice 

8 - n^ax. 5 miris. FL talk on topic prepared for 3 mins. 

9 - conversation on 8 and general 

1 0 - interpreting (ad hoc) FL- -L1 - -FL, business 

43 +9o graphic composition / 13 ocular comprehension / \2^% oral composition / 1 1% 
auricular comprehension 

graphic composition 11 +% / ocular comprehension 6 + % 



L 7 - 20% 
Lanouage contexts 

hte and mstitutior^s in C2 

business / commerce 
Language functions 

translation (special) FL--L1--FL 

repotting in wrilino ^^ FL 

handlirig FL correspondence 

interpreting (ad hoc) FL — LI --FL 

rponiloring FL-- LI 
Performance description 

The candidate commands ali 4 skills in the FL, ^ith special pfoficiency in the use of the v^ritten form in nan- 
specialist register and in contexts of businessjcomryiefce; can make written summaries in English from ft texts, 
handle correspondence in Ft. write FL reports, do ad hoc interpreting FL--i1"fi within those contexts and 
translate FL--LU'Fi. 



(3b) 



ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 
Spoken Foreign Languages 



Annual output 

In the 1971 exam.inations the following candidates were successful: 



Successful candidates in 1971 



FE18 Spoken Foreign Languages (Elementary) 



F 


G 


1 


S 


total 


3 


12 


34 


0 


49 



Because of the low entry in 1971, it was decided that unless future numbers were significantly higher, the scheme 
woutd be discontmued. It is, however, to be continued in 1973. 



FEt8 



(F-3 G-12 1^34 : 49) 



(1.15) I. ObjeciivDS 

es staled ' The examinations ... are intended for those who although not requiring a knowfetfge of 
languages in connection with their work wish to acquire some such knowledge e.g. for a 
holiday abroad or for general interest in a particular country.' 

in survey descriptors : comprehension (auricular and ocular) and oral composition within limit of small 
range of selected non-speciafisl register lopics. 



.09)111. 
.22) V. 



ERLC 



Tests as sot 
written 
oral 



none 

1 - prepared reading afoud in FL, 250-300 words 

2 - unprepared reading aloud in FL. 100 words 

3 - prepared talk in FL followed by FL group 

discussion (possible use of visuals supplied by 
candidate) 

4 - role-playing: candidate chooses own role in 

non -specialist register topic 
the candidate must pass in all sections 



5 mins. 

c. 10 mins. 
c. 5 mins. 



65% oral composition / 23% auricular comprehension / 12% ocular comprehension 



hurdle 
Language skills 
FL - 100% : 
Language contexts 

nil 

Language functions 
nil 

Performance description 

The candidate can understand the spoken fanguage and read and spedk it within a small range of non 'Specialist 
register topics 
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Analyses of FE syllabuses <contd.} 



(4) LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Foreign Languages 



Annual output Successful candidates In 1971 



FE19 Elemeniarv 
FE20 Intermediate 
FE21 Higher 



F 


G 


S 


total 


126 


11 


123 


260 


68 


7 


118 


193 


171 


28 


19 


218 


365 


46 


260 


671 



The perjod 1 961 -71 shows an overaff decrease in entries of some37'6% in French and 39% in German, but a spectacular 
increase of 214 6% in Spanish. In the elementar/ grade, which may be assumed to 'feed the others, there is an even 
greater decrease in French (-65-2%), but a slight increase In Gerr^ian, though absolute numbers remain very low 
(only 14 candidates in 1971). and a huge increase in Spanish (134%). The pass rate for French drops sharply in the 
period concerned - by 20 4% at the Elementary Grade and 21 A% at Intermediate - a trend confirmed by figures for 
the other languages where ihese are large enough to be compared. 

fE19 (F.126 G.11 S.123 : 260) 



(1.1b) i. Objectives 

as stated : none stated. 

/n survey descriptors ; ocular comprehension and graphic composition within small range of non'SpeC43list 
register topics. 

ii. Tests as set 

vvritten 1 - written FL answers to printed FL questions on FL printed passage 30 marks 

2 hrs. 2 - FL composition 1 30-140 words from choice of topics including FL oulhne 20 marks 

3 translcition LI --FL 30 marks 

4 - translatioif FL--L1 20 marks 

oral : none {^^) 
(1.09Jiii. Language jskills 

fL - 75% : 45% graphic composition / 30% ocular comprehension 

LJ - 25% ; 1 6% ocular comprehension / 1 0% graphic composition 
(1,18) iv, Language contexts 

nil 

(1.22) V. Language functions 

nil 

vi. Performance description 

The candidate has an elementary chifity to read and write the FL within a narrow range of non-specialist register 
topics. 



FE20 (F.68 G-7 S-118 : 193) 

{1.15} i. Objectives 

as stated : "... candidates will be expected to have a knowledge of the main features of the grammal^cal 
construction of the foreign fanguage and to have completed a stjdy of all the tenses and moods 
o1 regular and irregular verbs. They should not confme their reading to the material usually 
found in their class textbooks, but should be encouraged to read newspapers and periodicals 
published in the foreign language.' 

in survey descriptors : comprehension (auricular ar^d ocular) and composition (oral and graphic) in non- 
specialist regisier, with elementary ocular comprehension of current affairs contexts in C2. 

ii. Tests as set 

written 1 ~ translation FL- -LI 80 marks 

2hrs, 2 - transfarion II'.FL 90 marks 

;> - e/ther hi. composition (150-200 words) non-specialist register topics 80 marks 

4 - o/" FL letter based on given data 
oral 5 - FL dictation (20 mins.) 10 marks 

(hurdle) 6 ~ reading aloud from newspaper or periodical 10 marks 

7 - conversation (non-specialist) 30 marks 

(1.09)iii. Language skills 

ft - 72% : 43% graphic composition / 1 5% ocular comprehension / 7% auricular comprehension / 

7% oral composition 

i 1 -28% : 1 5% ocular comprehension / 13% graphic composition 
(1.18)iv. language contexts 
nrl 

(1.22) V. Language functions 
nil 

vi. Performance description 

The candidate can write and read in the ft on a small range of topics, including some current affairs in C2. He 
cannot understand the spoken language or speak it so much, even within hese narrow contexts. 



ERIC 
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Analyses of FE syltabuses (4) London Chamber of Commerce (contd.) 



FE21 (F-171 G-28 S-19 : 218) 

(1.15) i. Cujectives 

as stated : 'Candidates will be expected to have studied both commercial correspondence and commercial 
and economic periodicals/ 

/n survey descriptors : mastery of all 4 skills in non-specialist register and commercial contexts, with ability 
to handle FL correspondence and write reports in FL. " 

11 Tests as set 

written 1 - translation FL--L1 60 marks 

3 hrs. 2 - translation LI --FL 70 marks 

3 - feller writing {180-200 words) FL 60 marks 

4 - report writing m FL (180-200 words) 60 marks 
oral 5 - dictation (commercial theme) 10 marks 
20mins. 6 - reading aloud (commercial theme) 10 mar}<s 

7 - coi versation (commercial theme) 30 marks 

(1 09) iii. Language skills 

FL - 78% : 52% graphic composition / 1 2% ocular comprehension / 7% auricular comprehension / 

7% oral composition 
i 1 - 22% : 12% ocufar comprehension / 10% Qraphtc composition 
(1.18) iv. Language contexts 

business/commerce 
(1.22) V. Language functions 

handling FL correspondence 
reporting in writing in FL 
vi. PerformafiCe description 

The candidate can write and read in the Ft in non-specialist register and commercia! contexts and can handle 
correspondence and write reports in those contexts. He cannot understand the spoken language or speak it so 
much, even in those contexts. 



(4b) LONDON CHAfVlBER OF COMMERCE 

Foreign Languages for Industry and Commerce 

Annual output Successful candidates in 1971 







F 


G 


1 


R 


S 


total 


FE22 


Elementary 


332 


270 


31 


0 


£8 


691 


FE23 


Intermediate 


209 


95 


13 


1 


20 


338 


FE24 


Advanced 


48 


27 


7 


1 


10 


93 






589 


392 


51 


2 


88 


1122 



ERIC 



The period 1 961 -71 shows a sin^ilar but dimiriished trend to thai in FE19-21 - a decrease of entry for French of 6'2%, 
German 3%. Italian 8% and the lot^^l disappearance of Russian from the Elementary grade {with a mer3 single candidate 
in each o( the other grades), but an increase of some 22 9% in Spanish. In the Elementary grade, the entry figure for 
French is almost stattc ( ^ 1 -4%). German and Italian show increases of 6 4% and 4 4% respectively (though the total 
figure for Italian is only 47 candidates), Russian disappears, but Spanish increases by 56%. 



FE22 (F-332 G.270 1-31 R-0 S-58 : 691) 

(1.15) i. Objectives 

as stated The Elementary examination is designed to test whether the candidate can speak and under- 
stand a foreign language well enough to feel not too strange in a foreign country and to be able 
to communicate or^ everyday needs . . . Candidates must be capable of two-way communication 
in the foreign language on a simple question and answer basis . . . They must be abte to folfow 
the trend of everyday conversation when the foreign language is spoken slowly and clearly . , , 
They should respond coriectly to spoken instructions related to everyday objects.' 

in survey descriptors : auricular comprehension and oral composition at reduced speeds in c, 4 non. 
specialist register topics. 

ii. Tests as set 

written none 

oral 1 - a general conversation on candidate's personal history, work, interests 

20 mins. - b. conversation on 2 topics chosen by the candidate 

2 -- response to spoken FL instructions re everyday objects displayed at exam, 

3 - conversation re 3 visuals, 1 provided by candidate, 2 chosen from selection of 4 provided 

by examtner 

4 - role-playing in lounst situations 

n 09)ni. Language skills 

fL~100% auricular comprehension 62J% / oral composition 37J% 

continued on following page 
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Analyses of F€ syUabutes (4b) London Chamber of Commerce (contd.) 

(1.16)kV. language contexts 

nil 

(1.22) V. Language functions 
nil 

vi. Perlormance description 

The candidate can understand the Fi spoken unnaturalJy slowly and clearly in a snyalf range of non-specfafist 
register topics and can make himself understood in the same contexts. 

f£23 (F-209 G-95 1-13 R-1 S-20 : 338) 

(1.15) i. Objectives 

as stated : 'The Intermediate examination isdesigned to test a candidate's ability to communicate in order 
to mix socially when in a foreign country and in order to conduct simple business negotiations, 
with some patient cooperation from his opposite number, . , , He must be able to follow non- 
specialised conversation between foreign nationals of the country concerned speaking at normal 
speed sufficiently well to inject comment, toindicate objection, contradiction or approval and 
to relate substance , . , He should be able to read aloud with assurance and in a manner immedi- 
ately understandable to the examiner . . .' 

in survey descriptors : auricular comprehension at normal speed ia non-specialist register, plus oral com- 
prehension in this context and oral comprehension, with an introduction to business/ 
commercial contexts. 

ii. Tests as set 

written : none 

oral : 1 - a. general conversation 

30-35 - b. conversation on topic chosen by the candidate 

mins. 2 - conversation re 3 visuals, 1 provided by the candidate and 2 chosen from 6 provided by the 

examiner (situations) 

3 - FL question and answer orally on recorded f L conversation heard 

4 - FL question and answer on FL passage read aloud by examiner, whole and in sections 

5 - reading aloud in FL, orat translation --L1, question and answer in FL 

(1.09)fii. Language skills 

FL - 95% : 45% auricular comprehen«;ion / 45% oral composition / 6% ocular comprehension 
Lt-5% : 5% oral composition 
{1,18)iv. Language contexts 

business / commerce 
(1.22) V. Language functions 

oral translation FL--L1 
vi. Perfoimance description 

The candidate understands the fi spoken at r^ormaf speed In non- specialist register and businessi commefctal 
contexts, can himself take part in ' ^ri in those confix, nd can translate orally FL--L1. 



FE24 (F-48 G-27 1-7 R-1 S-10 : 93) 

(1.15) >. Objectives 

as stated : The Advanced examination is designed to test whether the candidate can speak and understand 
a foreign language well enough to converse freely on topics of general interest and to be able to 
discuss in depth a subject of ^is own choice and to show tha» he can learn and make use of a 
specialiijt vocabulary. Candidates should be able to conduct their normal company business in 
the foreign language. This implies specialist knowledge appropriate to their own field of activity 
and the ability to translate from and mto the foreign (anguage.' 

in survey descriptors : auricular comprehension and oral composition in non-speciafist register, business/ 
commerce and one other context related to specific employment; ability to transkie orally 
FL'-L1--FL. 

ii. Tests as set 

wrftten none (but see 2 below) 

oral 1 - general conversation in FL 

50-60 2 - written FL summary of recorded FL conversation, plus FL discussion with examiner 
rrkins. 3 - description and discussion in FL with examiner of some aspect of candidate's work, with 

exhibits 

4 ~ reading aloud of FL passage plus oral translation FL--L1 

5 - either text heard in FL or text read in FI. - explained in FI by candidate to examiner 

(1.09) Ml. Language skills 

Fi -S0% : 35% oral composition / 30% auricular comprehension / 10% ocaSar cOT^prehension / 

5% graphic composition 
LI " 20% : 10% oral composition / 5% auricular comprehension / 5% ocular comprehension 

(1.18) iv. Language contexts 

business / commerce 
context of employmertt 

(1.22) V. Language functions 

monitoring FL--FL 
oral translation FL--L1 

oral FL summarising of either FL speech or FL written text 
vi. Performance description 

The candidate understands speech in Fi and can himself take part tn discussion in non-specialist register, 
O businessi commercial contexts and that of his own job; he can summarise Fi speech in fi speech or writing and 
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Analyses of FE syllabuses (contd.) 



(6) 



UNION OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE INSTITUTES 
Grades l-Vl 



Annual output 



Successful candidates Jn 797 f 







F 


G 


1 


R 


S 


tola) 


r c ^ tj 




117 




DO 


A 






FE26 


Grade II 


51 


107 


33 


3 


21 


215 


FE27 


Grade III 


24 


21 


11 


0 


6 


62 


FE28 


Grade IV 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


FE29 


Grade V 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


FE30 


Grade V) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






199 


345 


110 


7 


105 


766 



FE25 



(F017 G-217 1-66 R-4 S-78 : 482) 



(1.15) 



(1.09) in. 



(1.18)jv. 



(1,22) V. 



Objectives 
as stated 
postulated. 



Tests as sax 
written 
2 hrs. 



inventory of morphofogy and syntax 

auricular comprehension and graphic composition related to a sma!l range of non-speciafis! 
register topics, with some abitity to comprehend (auricjiaf) and make himself understood in 
speech (oral composition) within the same limils, 



1 - translation FL- LI 

2 - FL Questions and answers on FL passage for reading 

3 - grammar exercises (gap-fiifing, substitution etc.) 

4 - dictation 

5 - reading afoud (lexis controlled by specimens) 

6 - general conversation 



30 mins. 



3D marks 
20 marks 
20 marks 
10 marks 
10 marks 
10 marks 



oral 

Language skills 

n - 85% 

Language contexts 

non-speciafiSt fegister topics: 
Language functions 
nil 

Performance description 

The candidate can read and w/ite simple sentences on a narrow range of non-specialist register topics, but has 
little experience of hearing or speaking in the Fi. 



40% ocular comprehension I 25% gfaphic composition / 10% auricular comprehension / 
10% oral composition 
15% graphic composition 



home, family, da ly life etc. 



FE26 



(F-51 G-107 1-33 R-3 S-21 ; 215) 



(1-15) 



(1.09)111. 

(V18)>v. 
(1.22) V. 



ERIC 



Objectives 
as stated 
postulated 

Tests as set 
wr/tlert 
2ihfS. 



oral 

Language skills 
ft' 85% : 



inventory of morphology and syntax 
cf. FE26 

1 - translation FL — LI (2 passages) 

2 - corr^position in FL (70-80 words) 

3 - FL questions and answers on printed FL passage with L1 title 

4 - dictation 

5 - reading afv ud in FL (uninterrupted) 

6 - FL Questi:>ns and answers on a lourist picture 



30 marks 
20 marks 
20 marks 
10 marks 
to marks 
10 marks 



35% graphic composition / 30% ocular comprehension / 10% auricular comprehension / 
10% oral composition 
15% graphic composition 



Language contexts 
n^l 

Language functions 
nil 

Performance description 

The candidate can read and write short passages in the ft on b small range of non-speciafist register topics, but 
has little experience of reading vr speaking in the fL. 
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Analyses of FE syUabuses (5) Union of Lancashire Cheshire Institutes (contd.) 



FE27 



G.21 1-11 R-0 S-6 ; 62) 



(1.15) 



(1.09)in. 

(1.18)iv 
(1 22) V. 



Objcciives 
as statecf 
postulated 

Tests as set 

3 hrs. 



inventory of morphology and syntax 

cf. FE26, FE27, with slighrly greater orr^phasis on au'iculaf comprehension and oral composition 



oral 

Language skills 
Ft --90% : 



1 - translation FL--L1 (2 passages) 

2 - composiiion {possibfy on visuol siimuli, 1 20-1 30 words of FL) 

3 - FL questions and answers on printed FL passage with L1 title 

4 dicial on 

5 -- reading aloud m FL 

6 - FL queshons and answers on a chosen lopic 



20 marks 
20 marks 
20 marks 
10 marks 
10 marks 
20 marks 



35% graphic composition / 25% ocular comprehension / 1 5% auricular comprehension / 
1 5% or i\ con-*pos)tion 
10% g'aphic composition 



if - J0% 
Language contexts 
nil 

Language functions 
ml 

Perforniance description 

The candidate can read and write short fi passages on non-speciafist register topics^ can understand the spoken 
FL in those contexts and make himse/f understood in speech. 



FE28 



(F-7 G-O 1-0 R.O S'O : 7) 



(1.15) L 



(ro9)ii>. 

(V22) V. 



Objectives 
as stated : 
postulated. 

Tests as set 
written 
3 hrs. 

oral 

Language sk>Us 
FL - 75 % : 



inventory of morphology and syntax 
cf. FE27 

(with EngHsh/FL dictionary) 

1 - translation rL--L1 (2 passages) 

2 - FL questions and answers on pnnted FL passage, possibly with precis 

3 - composition in FL from FL titles 

4 - reading aloud in FL 

5 general conversation m FL on non-specialisl register topics 

20% graphic composition / 27^% ocular comprehension / 15% oral composiiion / 
12]% auricuJar comprehensior> 

15% graphic con^pos>t!on / 10% ocular comprehension 



30 marks 
20 marks 
20 nndr'-s 
5 n'^arks 
25 n"^arks 



1 1 - 25". 
Language contexts 
ml 

Language functions 
ml 

Performance description 

The candidate can read and Artie the Ft within a range of non-speciahsl register topics and can understand the 
spoken language and speak it A/th less ease within ihat context. 



FE29 / FE30 



{No candidates in 1971) 



(1.15) 



(1 09)ni 

(1.18).v. 
{1 22} V. 



ERIC 



Objocuves 
as stated 
postulated 



Tosrs <iS set 
Af/ttcn 



none stated 

coi^mand of all A skills wjihin non-specialist reyt&ier, in business and con^mercial contexts and 
m the context of life and institutions in C2, with functional tram ng in monitormg FL— LI 
(Grdde V) and FL--FL (Grade Vi). 



oral 



lar-iguage ski' 
FL 72y 



1 



-L1 



2 of 3 contemporary passages, including 1 on commercial 
FL (choice of general prose, commercial passage or business 



tr.mslation F L 
topic i 

tr.inslatEon Li 
letter) 

essay in FL {2^jO -300 words, choice mcl. commercial subject) 

wrMten reproddCtion of narrativ/c in FL sn precise form: (100/300) 

G^dc V L1/FL. Grade VI FL 

3 nVin. prepared talk ♦ FL discussion on set books 

gencr.ll FL conversation 



20 marks 

10 marks 
:!0 ma^ks 

25 marks 
1 5 rr-arks 
10 marks 



[Grade V) -! 85'\ {Grade VI] . 25/371% graphic composftion / 25% aurtcular comprehens'on / 
121% oral composition / 10% ocular comprehension 
i ; 271%: 15% 12;.% ' oral composition / 10% graphic composition / 5% ocular comprehension 
Language contexts 

hfc and institutions m C2 
bus nes'' 'ommerce 
Language functions 

monitoring FL- -LI (Grade V) 
momtor ng f L--L1 --FL (Grade VI) 
Petformance description 

The candidate can read and wnte the FL in non-speciahst register and in contents of hfe and institutions in C2, 
and in business'commcrce; he can mondor FL-Lf {Grade V) and LI -FL {Grade Vt); he can understand the 
spoken word 3nd n ake htmsetf understood in speech and the same contexts. 
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Analyses of FE syllabuses (contd.) 



(6) 



INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTS 



Annual output 



Successful candidates in 1971 



total 



FE31 PreNminary Certificate 
FE32 Grade I Certificate 
FE33 Grade II Certificate 
FE34 Intermediate Dipfoma 
FE35 Final Diploma 



165 


133 


51 


13 


172 


584 


136 


89 


34 


1 


53 


313 


79 


26 


18 


1 


94 


218 


130 


30 


15 


7 


54 


236 


25 


10 


1 


4 


8 


48 


535 


338 


119 


26 


381 


1399 



In 1970 a new syllabus v^-as introduced, trends over a long period cannot therefore be traced. In 1 971, compared with 
1970. there was a drop in overall entry for French (1321/1397) and Russian (99/109) but an increise in German. 
Italian and Spanish, though nowhere very great. In all cases there were increases in the elementary (FE31) and most 
advanced (FE35) stages, but troughs at the middle levels. Pass rates were in general very low and subject to great 
fluctuations, possibty as a result of the new syllabus, exct^pt in Spanish. 



FE31 



(F-165 G-183 1-51 R-15 S-172 : 584) 



{M5) 



(V09) !IL 

(1.18)(V. 
0-22) V. 



Objectives 

as stated : An encouragerrsnt to further learning . . . mainly oral/aural examination of a simple but realistic 
kind to be taken after about 150 hours of instruction and private practice . . . preliminary to 
Grade ! Certificate. Designed for persoris who study for sfmple social purposes such as holidays 
abroad and who have little time fcr serious study.' 

fn survey descriptors : auricular comprehension arid oral composition in limited range of non-specialist 
register topics. 

Tests as set 
ora! 



aural 



Language skills 
FL 83 \% : 
LI - 16Y'^ 



1 - FL conversation on non-specialist register topics; examiner speaks at 

100-120 wpm (slightly stow) 33 J% 

2 - sustained speech for c. one minute in topic arising in 1 33^% 

3 role-pfaymg (list of places given) 333% 

4 ~ written L1 answers to written FL questions on spoken 

FL text heard 3 times 100% 

b life and mstitulions questions tn LI 1C0% 



33 5% oral composition / 16^% ocular comprehension 



4 mins. 



33 ^^?o auricular comprehenston 
16f% graphic composition 
Language contexts 
mi 

Language functions 
ml 

Perfofmance description 

The candidate can understand the ft spoken s/ow/y and can n^ake him self understood within the /imits of a 
range of non-specialisl register topics only. 



inafl 



FE32 



(F-136 G-89 1-34 R-1 S-53 : 313) 



(1.15) I. 



Objectives 
as stated 



To examine 'globally in all 4 basic uses of language . . with translation as 'a fifth useful skill'. 
Designed 'for thjse who have no other qualificattons . . . study for pleasure , . / 

in survey descriptors : command of all 4 skills, with emphasis on ocular comprehension and graphic 
composition in non-specialist register, with some introduction to life an^l institutions C2 and 
!o techniques of translation FL--L1 . 



Tests as set 
oral 



aura/ 



written 



(1.09)iii. 



erJc 



1 reading a!oud m FL (120-150 wpm) 

2 - conversation in FL on topics hsted (examiner speaks at 120-150 wpm) 

3 sustained speech for 2 mins. on any suitable topic arising In 2 

4 - rofe-playing in FL (places listed) 

5 - monitofing FL--L1 (250/80-90) after 2 hearings 

6 - dictation in F L 

7 - wntten LI answers to written questions on printed FL passage 

8 - translation FL--L1 (general) 

9 ~ FL composition (150 words, general) 
10 - FL paragraphs on topics of life in C2 

Language skills 

ft -86i% ■ 41 i% graphic composition / 20% auricular comprehension / 1 5% oral composition / 

10% ocular comprehension 
L1~^3i% : 1 31% graphic composition 

continued on foffo\^ing page 
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2 mins. 


25% 


7 mins. 


25% 




25% 


4 mins. 


25% 


25 mins. 


50% 


20 mins. 


50% 


30 mins. 


30% 


30 mins. 


30% 


30 mins. 


40% 


45 mins. 


100% 



Analyses of FE syllabuses 



(6) Institute of Linguists (contd.) 



(1.18) iv. Language contexts 
nil 

0-?2) V. Language functions 
nil 



Performance description 

The candidate can understand the spoken PL and write it, and io ^ lesser extent read and speak it, within a range 
of non-specialist register topics and some topics concvrnir^g fife and instftutions in C2 on the /eve/ of 'back- 
ground know/edge'. 



Fe33 (F.79 G-26 1-18 R-1 S.94 : 218) 

(1.15) i. Objectives 

as stated : 'Designed to meet the reeds of those who want a qualification ,oughly equivalent to 'A' level 
but With emphasis on practicaf use of the langjage, oral proficiency and background knowledge 
of the country.' 

in survey descriptors : command of all 4 skills in non-speclaliSt register, with special emphasis on oral 
compDsit.on, and a kr ^wledge of l.fe &rd institutions in C2. 

ii. Tests as set 



1. 


1 ^ 


prepared talk in FL on 1 of 6 topics 


3 mins. 


25% 




2 - 


conversation (general or on topic 1 ) 


8 mins. 


25% 




3 - 


oral translation FL--L! (lOOvvords) 


4 mins. 


25% 




4 ~ 


oral translation LI — FL (100 words) 


5 mins. 


25% 


II. 


5 - 


monitoring FL-L1 {100/300 words) at 3 CO wpm 


30 mins. 


100% 


III. 


6 - 


translation FL-L1 (250 words, general) 


45 mins. 


5C% 




7 - 


translation LI --FL (200 words, general) 


45 mins. 


50% 


JV, 


8 ~ 


FL compositions on 4 topics ffom life and institutions in C2 


2 hrs. 


100% 



(1 .09)iji. Language skills 

FL - 70% : 30% graphic composition / 1 5% auricular comprehension / 1 5% oral composition / 
10% ocular comprehension 

i f "30% : 9% ocular coniprehensfort / 18% graphic composition / 3% oral composition 
[1,18)iv. Language contexts 

I fe and institutions in C2 
(1,22) V. Language functions 

nil 

vi. Performance description 

The candidate has a comrmnd of ail 4 skills within the limits of the non-specialist register and certain topics 
concvfning hfe and institutions in C2. 



fE34 (F-130 G-30 1-15 R-7 S-54 : 236) 

(1.15) t Objectives 

as stated Designed to meet the need for an emphaticalty practical quaftfication tn the use of the tofoiqn 
language . . 

in survey descriptors : command of all 4 skills in a variety of contexts and with functional training in trans- 
lating and abstracting, 

fL Tests as set 
I. 



1 


- conversation, general and concerning the candidate's employment 


9 mins, 


40% 


2 


-- LI summary of f L text studied for 5 mms. 




5 mins, 


20% 


3 


~ ad hoc interpretmg 




6 mins. 


30% 


4 


- summarising in LI an FL article (6 800/1 50-200) 




1 hr. 


40% 


5 


- composition m FL: 2 300 words on geography or life and 










institutions in C2 




2 hrs. 


60% 


6 


translation FL — LI - general interest 






25% 


7 


- translation FL* ■ L1 - special subject 




3 hrs. 


25% 


8 


- translation LI - -FL - general interest 




25% 


9 


- translation LI —FL - special interest , 






25% 



(1.09) 111. Langjage skills 

FL 67% : 28 + % graphic composition / 1 5% ocular comprehension / 1 4 ^ % auricular corr^prehenslon / 
9 ^ % Oral composition 

Lf- 33% : 1 5% graphic composition / 8% ocuJar con^prehension / 7^% oral composition / 
2\% auricular comprehension 
(1.l8)iv. Language contexts 
geography of C2 
fife and instkutions in C2 
busmess f commerce or social sciences 
candtdate's en^^loymcnt 
(1 22) V. Language functions 

translation FL- LI -FL 
ebstraclmg FL--L1 
Vf. Performance description 

The candidate commands all 4 sk///s in non-speciahsl reg(Ster, cor^fexts of geography and life and institutions 
in C2, either business/ commerce or social sciences, and hts own employment (n these contexts he can 
translate PL -if • -Ft and wnte fngl/sh abstracts of FL texts 
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Analyses of FE syllabuses 



(6) InstHute of Linguists (contd.) 



FE35 



(F.25 G-10 1-1 R-4 S'8 : 48) 



(1.15) 



i. Objectives 

as stated 



This examination is designed to give the linguistic qualification for the grade of Member of the 
Institute of Linguisls. A linguist in this sense of the term should have the following 4 qualifi- 
cations, ail of which must be tested by the examination: 



(a) 
(b) 



(c) 



a near-native command of educated spoken and written language; 

an ability to use the language for purposes of communication between wetl-informed 
persons, not meroly for casual conversation or writing, however fluent, This requires more 
than a knowledge of the language, even if near-native; 

some familiarity with Ihe contemporary scene and a broad general acquaintance with the 
fundamental physica', political, economic, social and cultural features of the country or 
countries where Vwe 'anguage is spoken; 
(d) e/ther special or detailed knowledge of a particular subject related to the country concerned. 
or a special ability in using the language, for example technical translating, or liaison inter- 
preting, the ability should be possessed to a high, near- professional degree. , ." 
in survey descriptors easy command of all 4 skills in a variety of contexts, with functional training either 
as technical translator or as interpreter. 



Tests as set 

common 



{1.09)iu 



(1.18) IV. 



(1.22) V 



1. 


2 




3 


II. 


4 


or 




111. 


5 




6 




7 




8 


IV. 


9 


options 


10 


3hfs. 




100% 





5 


mins. 


30% 


8 


mins. 


30% 


12 


mins. 


40% 


3 


hrs. 


100% 






25% 




hrs. 


25% 


3 


25% 






25% 


3 


hrs. 


100% 



5 


mins. 


25% 


5 


mins. 


25% 


10 


mins. 


25% 


20 


mins. 


25% 



r 



1 " 5 minute prepared talk on topic chosen by examiner from 5 offered 
by candidate 

2 - monitoring FL--L1 from 1 hearing 

3 " FL conversation arising from above 
PL essay on current topic (750-1000 words) 

precis m FL of LI speech etc. (wrdten) 750 -1000/2500-3000 words 
translation FL--L1 (250 words) 

6 - translation FL--1.1 (250 words) 

7 - translation LI --FL (250 words) 
translation L1--FL (250 words) ) 
composition 3 > 500 words FL on topics concerning C2 in 
various contexts 

1 0 - specialist 

long essay (1500 words FL) on 1 of range of 6 contexts, chosen 
before exam, and approved, 
technical translator 

translation FL--L1 , 2 ^^600 words on a technical subject from approved list; 
interpreter 
tests in " 

oral translation FL--L1 
oral translation LI --FL 
liaison interpreting, both ways 
consecutive interpreting FL--L1 --FL 
Language skills 

FL ' specialist 87% 

65% graphic composilton / 10% oral composition / 7% auricular comprehension / 
5% ocular comprehension 
13% 

technicaf translator - 77% 

45% graphic composition / 15% ocular comprehension / 10% oral composition / 
7% auricular comprehension 
23% 

interpreter - 11% 

45% graphic composition / 1 2% ordl con^position / 1 2% auricular comprehension / 
8% oculai comprehension 
Language conte)<ts 

common : current affairs in C2 
social sciences 
life and institutions in C2 
science and technology 
business / commerce 

geography (6) 
specialist ^1 other in depth (7) 
technical translator 

* 1 other in depth (7) 

Language functions 

common : translation (general) FL--L1--FL 
monitoring FL-- Li 

either writing report in FL or FL precis of LI text (3) 
specialist ^composition tn FL (4) 
technical translator 

^technical translatton FL--L1 (4) 
interpreter -♦oral translation FL--L1"FL 

hijison interpreting FL - - LI - ■ FL 
consecutive interpreting FL--L1--FL (9) 
r^erformance description ... - n^y 

The candidate commands all 4 skills tn a vanetv of contexts - current affairs in C2, fife and institutions tn C^ 
geography of C2. business and commerce, the social sciences and science and technology in general. He can 
translate fi-LU-FL momtor FL speech in anting in English, and either write FL reports or precis Englist texts 

in theFL. ^ ^ i , , 

In addition, the specialist can write lengthy FL expositions; the technical translator can translate technical texts 
PL" LI, and the interpreter can perform oral, liaison and consecutive interpreting both ways. 



LI 

FL 



LI 
FL 
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Analyses of FE syllabuses (contd.) 



(7) SCOTTISH COUNCIL FOR COMMERCIAU ADMINISTRATIVE 

ft PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION (SCCAPE; 



Annual output Successful candidates in 1971 







F 


G 


1 


R 


S ; 


total 


FE36 


Jumof Secretarial] Certific.-^te 


46 


25 


14 


0 


lO 


95 


FE37 


Secretor at Cerhficate 


149 


66 


0 


0 


16 


231 


FE38 


Advariced SecreTanal Ccrtificale 


44 


17 


1 


0 


6 


68 


FE39 


Drpionia for Graduate Secretaries 


36 


21 


0 


0 


0 


57 


FE40 


Scottish National Certificate in Business Studies 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






275 


129 


15 


0 


32 


451 



FE36 (F-46 G-25 1-14 R-0 S-10 : 95) 

(1.15) i ODjectives 

js staled The aim of th^s course is to enable the student to use the language; 

1. to communicate al an elementary level: 

2. to ask and answer simple questions; 

3. to follow the trend of a conversation; 

4. to show knowledge o1 the politeness associated with meeting and greeting the nationals of 
the country, 

5. to read wiih understanding simp'e notices, regulations, letters or news items.' 

in survey descriptors elementary performance in skills of auricular comprehension and oral composition 
in FL, w th ocular comprehension, in a small range of non-specialist register topics. 

11- Tests ds set 

oiaf 1 - general conversation; 5 questions and answers in FL on self and interest? 25marks 

2 - guided conversation; questions and answers in Fl on a picture 25 marks 

0 - foie-playiog in a prepared situation 25 marks 

written 4 - translation FL- - Li (c. 1 50 words, with use of dict;onafy) 25 marks 

2 hr. 

(1 09) lir Language skiMs 

ft - 37!i% . 37^% oral composition / 37J% auricular comprehension / 1 2i% ocular comprehension 

LI 121% 1 2i% graphic composition 
(118) IV, Language contexts 

ml 

0 22)v. Langua^je functions 
nj" 

VI. PcrfofmafKe description 

7hc candidate has an elementary absffty to understand the spoken FL, ans/^er questions in it and read within a 
narro A- range of non-speciaffst feg^'ster topics. 



FE37 



(F-149 G-66 10 R-0 S-16 ; 231} 



(1.15; 



(1 09)111. 

(l.lS)rv. 
(1 22) V. 



ERIC 



Objectives 
as stated 



The aim of the course .s to enable Ihe student: 



1 . to converse with a reasonable fluency in the language with a foreign national; 

2. to listen with ur^derstanding to the spoken language and to produce ir. English the gist of 
the content; 

3. to translate from the language into English an article or letter; 

4. to give in English the main points of an article or letter in the language; 

5. to wMe a straightforward letter m the language; 

6. to aqutre some background knowledge of the country/ 

fn survey descriptors command of all 4 skills in non-specialist register plus an introduction to life and 
institutions in C2 and to the language functions of translation FL- ■ LI , monitoring and summaris- 
ing. 



Tests as set 
o:a' 

written 



1 - conversation with native speaker on topic concerning 02 

2 - monitoring FL- -LI (200 FL words} 

3 abstracting FL - - Li (400-450 words in non- specialist register) 

4 - translation FL- -LI (non-specialist) 

5 composition {letter) m FL, ) 50-200 words 



8 mins. 



25 marks 
25 marks 
20 marks 
1 5 marks 
1 5 marks 



L<inguage skills 
PL 70% 



25% aurtcu'ar comprehenj^ion / 1 7 J% ocular comprehension / 1 5% graphic composition / 1 21% 
ofn' :omposition 
30% graphic composition 



i 1 30" 
Language contexts 
ml 

Language luncttons 
mf 

Pci formance description 

The candidate can understand the spoken and \\ritten ft, write it and speak it with certair) non-spectafist register 
topics, and has an elemenl^y knowledge of hfe and instituvons in C2 and the techniques of ifanshVon fi"LJ 
m various forms. 
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Analyses of FE ayllabusea 



(7) SCCAPE (contd.) 



FE38 (F-44 G-H M R-O S-6 : 68) 

(1.15) i. Objectives 

as siaUd : The aim of the course is to enable the student: 

1. to speak with fluency i,T the language to foreign nationals; 

2. to listen to ?he spoken language and give an immediate rendering into English of the content; 

3. to give In Enghsh a cogent report on a body of nnaienal or correspondence pfaced before the 
candidate showing clearly the conclusions reached in the material or correspondence, The 
report may be in note form; 

4. to frame in the language a reply to a letter in the language in accordance with instructions 
given/ 

in survey descriptors : command of al! 4 skills in n on -specialist register and contexts of business/ con inierce, 
with functional training in oral translation FL--L1, abstracting FL--L1 and hiandf ng corres- 
pondencein PL. 

ii. Testsassei 



oral 


1 


~ short talk in FL to group of nationals, possibly from notes 




4 mins. 




plus d scussion; 


2& marks 




7 


" oral transiation FL- LI talk or dialogue 


25 marks 


\j^'riUen 


: 3 


- writte n fL letter in reply lo FL letter in accordance with LI instructions. 








bus ness topic 


25 marks 




4 


- reportrng tn LI on 4/5 FL leiterseic. - not exceeding 800 words 


25 marks 



(1.09) hi. Language skills 

FL ~ 75% 2b\ ciursCLlaf con-prehensron / 25% ocular comprehension / 121% ^''^l composition / 

1 2j% graphic composition 
iJ - 25% 1 2i% Of 3! ron^position / 1 2|% graphic composition 
(1.18) iv, Languav:je contexts 

business / comrrcrce 
(1.22) V. Language functions 

oral translation FL--L1 
abstrricting FL- -LI 
handling FL correspondence 
vi, Perfofmance description 

The candidate can understand the spoken and written FL, speak it and write it within non-speciaf/st register 
and business/commerce contexts, recapitufate in LI writing the gist of FL arguments in speech or writing, and 
handle FL correspondence under supervision in those contexts. 



FE39 (F-36 G-21 10 R O C O : 57) 

(1.15) i. Objectives 

as stated : 'The aim of the course is to enable the student: 

1 , to convefse fluently in the language; 

2. to summarise and/or translate a letter or passage of a commercial nature; 
3.10 write a letter showing familiarity with commercial practice; 

4. to study in reasonable depth the geographical commercial and social aspects of the country 
concerned.' (topics ^isted) 

in survey descriptors : command of al! 4 skills in non-specialist rt^gister, and in contexts of business/ 
commerce, life and institutions in C2 and the geography of C2, with ftjnctional training in 
handling FL correspondence, 

ii Tesisassct 

oraf 1 - dealing with two Situations (role-playing) from office practicein FL SOmarks 

2 - written LI questionsand answers on f L passage heard twice 30marks 
written 3 - LI written summary ol FL business letter or arlicfe 15m3rks 

4 - e/ffte/ composing FL business fitter ortranslaiing LI business letter --FL 15 marks 

5 ~ translating commercial passage FI--L1 10 marks 

(1.09) iir Languagesk ils 

FL - 67\%I75% : 30% auricular comprehension / 1 5% ocular comprehension / 15% oral composition / 

71%yi 5% graphic composition 
L 1 ~ 25%132\%\ ocularcomprehension 5% / graphic composition 20%/27i% 
(1.18) IV. Language contexts 

life and institutions in C2 
geography of C2 
business / commerce 
(1.22) V Language functions 

handfrng FL correspondence 
vi, Perlormance description 

Ihe candidate can understand the spoken FL and read it, speak and write it in the contexts of the non-speciaf'St 
register, business/commerce and the tde and institutions and geography of the foreign country, and can hano^e 
FL correspondence in those contexts, 



F£40 (No candidates in 1971) 
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Table 2 



APPLtCATlON TABLE 

On the basis of the foregoing enalysis of syllabuses we have been able to assign each syllabus an 'application number' 
caJculated on the tasis of the language contexts and functions in which the user can operate. A complete labte is as 
follows: 



FE 




% FL skills 






% LI skills 




Tests 




Factors 




Con- 


Func- 


Appli- 


no. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 




V 


' c 


f 


lexis 


tions 


cation 
no. 


1 


12i 


37J 


25 


- 


- 


- 


— 


25 


4 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0 


2 




30 


- 


20 


- 


20 




30 


3 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


1 


3 


12J 


37i 


- 


25 


- 


- 




25 


4 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


1 


4 


121 


27i 


25 


to 


- 


10 




15 


4 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


1 


5 


20 


22i 


20 


12 


- 


71 




171 


6 


- 


-- 


- 


1 




1 


6 




10 


18i 


20 




10 


6i 


10 


6 


- 


4 


4 


2 


4 


6 


7 


- 


50 




- 




- 




50 


1 


- 


- 








0 


8 


181 


18i 


12i 


121 


- 


121 


.- 


25 


5 


- 


2 


- 


2 


3 


5 


9 


231 


5 


18i 


20 


81 


5 


8i 


10 


7 


- 


3 


5 


3 


8 


11 


10 


25 


i6i 


_ 


581 


- 


_ 




- 


4 


- 


- 


- 






0 


11 


50 


20 




30 


- 


— 






5 


- 


- 








0 


12 


25 


16i 


- 


581 


- 






- 


4 




1 ? 


1 ? 


1 ? 1 ? 2? 


13 


25 


25 


17 


17 


- 


5 




11 


8 


- 


- 


- 


- 




0 


14 


27 


23 


23 


18 


- 


- 




9 


6 


- 


2 




1 


- 


1 


15 


16 


20 


20 


24/22 


- 


7/8 




13/14 


5 




3 


- 


1 


- 


1 


16 


22J 


21i 


15 


Hi 


- 


71 


- 


221 


7/8 


- 


5 


3 


2 


3 


5 


17 


11 


13 + 


12 + 


43 + 




6 + 


11 + 


11 + 


10 


- 


6 


7 


2 


7 


9 


18 




12i 


65 


- 


- 


_ 




- 


4 


- 




- 






0 


19 


- 


30 


__ 


45 


- 


10 




10 


4 


- 


- 








0 


20 


7 


15 


7 


43 


- 


15 




13 


7 




- 








0 


21 


7 


15 


7 


52 




12 




10 


7 


- 


6 


2 


1 


2 


3 


22 


66} 


_ 


37i 


- 


- 


_ 




- 


4 


1 


- 


- 






0 


23 


45 


5 


45 


- 


- 


_ 


5 


- 


5 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2 


24 


30 


10 


35 


5 


5 


5 


10 


- 


5 


- 


2 


3 


2 


3 


5 


25 


10 


40 


10 


25 


- 






15 


6 


- 


- 


- 






0 


26 


10 


30 


10 


35 


- 


_ 




15 


6 


1 


- 


- 






0 


27 


15 


25 


15 


35 


- 






10 


6 


1 ? 


- 


- 






0 


28 


12i 


27i 


15 


20 


- 


10 




15 


5 


- 


- 


- 






0 


29 


25 


10 


12i 


25 


- 


5 




10 


6 


- 


4 


1 


2 


1 


3 


30 


25 


10 


12i 


371 


- 


5 




10 


6 


- 


4 


1 


2 


2 


4 


31 


33 + 


16 + 


33 + 


~ 


- 


_ 




16 + 


4 




- 


- 






0 


32 


20 


10 


15 




- 


_ 




13 + 


9 




- 


- 






0 


33 


^5 


10 


15 


30 


- 


9 


3 


18 


8 




2 


- 


1 




1 


34 


14 + 


15 


9^ 


28^ 


21 


8 


71 


15 


9 




4 


5 


4 


3 


7 


35 


7/12 


5 15 


10-13 


45/65 






5 




10 








7/6 


4/9 


11/15 


36 


37i 


121 


37J 










121 


4 












0 


37 


25 


in 


121 


15 








30 


6 












0 


38 


22 


25 


121 


121 






121 


121 


4 




2 


3 


1 


3 


4 


39 


30 


15 


15 


71/15 




5 




20/271 


5 




4 


2 


3 


1 


4 


40 


see : 


FE3S 





























Key: 

\. the % skills are taken from ibe analysis. Form 1 of the model, 

n. the column 'tests' gives the number of lesis set, and in the 'factors' column the number in which v, c and f factors 
occur; 

iiL under context' and function' are given the numbers from Form 5 of the analysis. 
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Table 3 



FE SYLLABUSES 
in order of 'applicability', from mosi to least, above zero (0); 



APPLI- 
CATION 
No. 


FE Na 


COURSE AHO LEVEL 


\ 0 


r too 


InstiKuto of Linguists^ Fif>3l Dip!om3 (inisrpret^r opuon) 


I 1 


rt Jy 


InslituCe of Linguists, Final Diploma (special subject and technical ifanslator options) 






Civil Servic6 Commission, InlcrprBter (NAAF) 


y 


rt 1 / 


noyai oocieiY OT Aris, uipioma rof bitinguai oecrsi^ries 


f 


r t J»+ 


Institut6 of Linguists, IntGrrriGdiai© Oiplonna 


b 


CC c 


Civil Service Commissior^, D^plomalic Service Higher Standard 




FE16 


Royal Society of Arts, Certificate for Secretarial Linguists 


5 


FES 


Civil Service Commiss-on. Diplomatic Sen/ice, Intermediate Standard 




FE24 


London Chamber of Commerce, Foreign Languages for Industry b Commerce, Advanced 


4 


FE30 


Union of Lancashire & Cheshire Iristiiutes, Grade VI 




FE38 


Scottish Council for Commercial, Administrative & Pfofessional Education (SCCAPE), 
Advanced Secretarial Certificate 




p toy 


oLrLrArtr uipjoma Tor oraojaie oecreianes 




ceo \ 


London Chamber of Commerce, Modern Language Examinations, Higher 




C C OQ 

r tzy 


Union of Lar>cashire fi Cheshire Institutes, Grade V 


Z 


FEw( ?) 


Pitman Examinations Institute, Advanced 




FE23 


London Chamber of Commerce, Foreign Languages fof Industry' h Commerce, intermediate 


i 
I 


C C 1 


C/vil Service Commission, Department of Trade & Industry/Department of Employment 




c c ^ 

Ft J 


Diplomatic Service- Lower Standard R 




FE4 


Diplomatic Service. Lower Standard FGI S 




FE5 


Diplomatic Service, Intermediate Standard 




FE14 


Royal Society of Arts, Stage II 




fE15 


Royal Society of Arts, Stage III 




FE33 


Institute of tmguisis. Grade II Certificate 



Zero rating: 



Civil Service Commission - Home Office / Customs & Excise Officers / Metropolitan Police / Ctvil 
Hydrography Officers; Pttman Examirtatior^s institute - Elementary / Intermediate; f^oyai Society of Arts - 
Stage I / Spoken Foreign Languages (Elementary); London ChartJber of Commerce ~ Foreign Languages, 
Etementary / Intermediate; Foreign Languages for Industry & Commerce^ Elementary, Union of 
Lancashire B Cheshire institutes - Grades 1-IV; /nstitute of linguists - Preliminary Certificate / Grade I 
Certificate; SCCAP£ - Junior Secretarial Certificate / Secretarial Certificate, For a definition of zero rating 
see paragraph 1 .1 2. 



o 
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FE LANGUAGE OUTPUT 

by application numbers, 1971 



APPLI. SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 

CATION FE No. FRENCH GERMAN iTALIAN RUSSIAN SPANISH TOTAL 

No. 



1 5 


FE35 














1 1 


FE35 


25 


10 




4 


8 


48 




FE9 


21 


1 3 


2 


1 6 


4 


56 




total ; 


46 


23 


3 


20 


12 


104 


9 


pen 


76 


15 






9 


100 


7 


F£34 


1 30 


30 


15 


7 


54 


236 


6 


FE6 


17 


9 




5 


9 


40 




FE16 


555 


109 




0 


54 


718 




total : 


572 


K8 




5 


63 


758 


5 


FES 


19 


29 


\ 


7 


4 


60 




FE24 


48 


27 


7 


1 


10 


93 




total . 


67 


56 


8 


8 


14 


153 


4 


F£30 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




FE38 


44 


17 


1 


0 


6 


€8 




FE39 


36 


21 


0 


0 


0 


57 




total 


80 


38 


1 


0 


6 


125 


3 


FE21 


171 


28 


- 


- 


19 


218 




FE29 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




total : 


171 


28 


0 


0 


19 


218 




r C ' ^ 


115 


0£ 






1 1 


208 








CIS 


1 3 


1 


20 


338 






324 


1 77 


1 3 


\ 


31 


546 


1 


FE2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




r t o 








D 








FE4 


26 


6 


16 




12 


60 




r 1 0 




1 9^ 


1 1 

\ 1 


7 


32 






FEU 


244 


84 


31 




78 


437 




FE15 


175 


41 


17 




18 


251 




FE33 


79 


26 


18 


1 


94 


218 




lotal : 


555 


173 


93 


14 


234 


1,070 




grand totals 


2 022 


658 


133 


55 


442 


3.310 
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Table 5 



LANGUAGE CONTEXTS 

and courses in which thoy occur 



1. 


business / commerce 


FE16/FE17/FE21/FE23yFE24/FE29/FE30/FE34/FE35/FE38/F£39 


2. 


commerce/ industry 


FE15 


3. 


current affairs 


FE8/FE9/FE14/FE15/FE35 


4. 


geography 


FE34/FE35/FE39 


6. 


life & institutions 


FE9/FE16/FE17/FE29/FE30/FC33/FE34/FE35;Ft39 


6. 


literature 


FE12 


7. 


science & technology 


FE35 


8. 


social sciences 


FE6/FS34/FE35 


9. 


ServiCe topics (NAAF) 


FE8/F89 


10. 


Diplomatic Service etc. 


FEWFE3/FE4/FE5/FE6/FE24/FE34 



Table 6 



GLOSSARY OF LANGUAGE FUNCTIONS 

and courses in which they occur 



1 . abstracting FL — LI 

2. FL composition 

3. FL correspondence 

4. ad hoc interpreting 
FL-.L1-.FL 

6. consecutive inierpreling FL--L1 

6. consecutive interpreting LV-FL 

7. monitoring FL--L1 

8. jnonitormg FL- - FL 

9. f L precis of L1 text 
1 0. FL reporting 

^1. FL shorihand/dictation 

12. oral FL summary of FL speech 

13. oral FL summary of FL text 

14. translation FL-.Ll 

1 5. translation L1 -FL 

16, extempore translation FL- -LI 

17, extempore translation L1 --FL 

18. Oral translation FL--L1 

19. oral tfaos'ation LI — FL 



writing an Er.^lish summafy of a written foreign language 
text 

writing a passage in the foreign language of more than 
1000 words 

read ng and replying in the foreign language to letters on 

business/commercial topics 

actir.g as intermediary between a foreign language 
speaker and an English speaker, neither of wliom speaks 
the other language 

interpreting a foreign language speech eic, into English 
by sections in pauses left for the purpose by the speaker 
interpreting an English speech etc. into the foreign 
language by sections in the pauses left for the purpose by 
the speaker 

making a written English summary of a spoken foreign 
tanguage text 

making a written foreign language summary of a spoken 
foreign language text 

pt«^cis m the foreign langjago of a wr4tten English text 
making a written report in the foreign language from any 
sort of source 

taking dictcjlion in the foreign language in shorthand 
oral summary in the foreign language of speech in the 
foreign language 

oral summary in the fore-gn language of a foreign 
language text 

wrilien Engl sh ifansfation of written foreign language 
lext 



written fo/eign language translation of written English 
text 

oral translatron into English of a spoken passage in the 
foreign language 

oral translation into the foretgn language of a spoken 
English passage 

oral translation into English of a passage written in the 
foreign language 

oral translation into the foreigrv language of a passage 
written in English 



FE34/FE38 
FE35 

FE16yfE17/ 
FE2i;FE38/ 
FE39 

FEl7/fE35 



FE6/FE9/ 

FE35 

f E6/FE9/ 

FE35 

FE29/FE30/ 
FE35 

FE8yFE17/ 
FE24/FE30 
FE35 

FE17/FE21/ 
FE35 
FE16 
FE24 

FE24 

rE2/Fe6/ 

FE8/FE9/ 

FE17/FE24/ 

FE34/FE36 

FE6/FE8/ 

FE9/FE17/ 

FE34/Fe35 

FE9 

FE9 

FE9/FE23/ 
FE35/FE38 
FE9/FE35 
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CHAPTER THREE 
SCHOOLS 



Introduction 

Language syllabuses at school level present rather different problems of analysis from the syllabuses 
for Further Education examined in the previous chapter, since they differ fron) them in two major 
respects: (1) the degree to which they are oriented .toward meeting general educational aims as 
opposed to vocational aims; (2) liio consequent degree to which they concentrate on mastery of 
language skills in a non-specialist register as opposed to the application of those skills in language 
functions in specialist contexts. An obvious rider here must be the fact that at GCE 'A' level the 
study of language is traditionally paralleled by that of literature (though not often in a systematically 
integrated way), and that in ceitain syllabuses the literature content is now replaced or accompanied 
by the study of other aspects of the relevant linguistjc community e.g. its history and geography. 

These two features - absence of vocational orientation, with consequent absence of functions and 
contexts ~ have meant lliat analysis has centred chiefly on the question of skills. It is of course true 
that the elements of translation, dictation, precis etc. included in school syllabuses are potential 
bases for the development of functions, and that the tendency in some courses to group language 
activities around topics taken from real life facilitates further development of specialist contexts. 
However, \\ scorns also true that, with the exception of those following GCE 'A' level courses, pupils 
learning languages at school do not intend to use foreign languages professionally. Analysis of 
functions and coruexts is therefore mappropriate at this level. No attempt has been made to enter 
school syllabuses ^n the Application Table evolved for FE courses, but it should again be stressed 
that the criterion of ai^f^licnbility has been found useful to denote the nature of courses only; it is 
not t'i means of describing merits The fact that school courses have an application rating of zero 
simply indicates tfiat they are of a different type from the FE {and HE) courses entered in the table; 
it does not suggest that tiiey are in some way inferior. 

At a basic conceptual level, exan-iinable school syllabuses sub-divide into two categories - those 
leading to CSE and those leading to GCE '0' level, with the addition of GCF 'A* level which lias no 
counterpart in the CSE category, In practice, the distinction between the two has become sortie- 
v/hat blurred, so that it is not always clear whether it is in fact one of kind or one of standard. How- 
ever, one major feature remains clear, and this has in part dictated tf^e schen^e of analysis adopted in 
this chapter. It is that for CSE there exists at least a model against which the various schemes may 
be measured, but for GCE no such rnorlpl exists. Section One of this chapter therefore contains an 
analysis of the vvay in which tt^e fourteen CSE examining bodtos differ from the notional norm, but in 
Sertion Two. one of tlie ten GCE '0' level syllabuses is taken as a basis for comparison with the rust. 
GCE A" level, unlike O' level and CSE, forms a bridge or interface between secondary and tertiary 
educalion Its dual role that of school -leaving certificate for pupils not intending to pursue formal 
studies furtlier. nnd ti^at oi qualifying examination for entry to universities etc. - gives it character- 
istics untypical of the ott^er exan^nations. It is therefore surveyed in a third, separate section of this 
chapter. 



SECTION ONE 

CERTIFICATE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION (CSE) 

1 .00 GcncsiS and nature of CSE 

Resulting from the interest and concern of parents, employers and, most of all, teachers in the 
schools for a jiew systen^ of examinations wl^ich would n^ore realisticaMy reflect the attainments 
of a widening band of scfiool leavers, the CSE was designed, unlike GCE, to meet, 'so far as is 
fiumanly fjossible. \\v3 individual needs of pupils in all their variety',^ It was to be offered on a subject 
basts and was not desifjned to test achievement simultaneously over the curriculum. Being intended 
to lefiecl ami not inhii)it the originality of tf^e work being done in schcofs, the exaniinatton was. 
in fact, to l3e controlled by tiie teachers, who had therefore to face the problem of creating means 
of testing the results of their work at many levels of pupil achievement, As the Foreword to Exam- 
ifuitions hul/ctfn /lo. ! says: The c slablishmeni of tl^e Certificate of Secondary Education presents the 
teachers wth a unic^ue opportunity to create, for the first time in our educational history, an exam- 
inations system which is wholly the servant of the school, reflecting the highest professional 
stan{lards of the teachers who will control and run it . , . ' 

1 .01 Unlike tfu^ CSE, the GCE replaced an older examination and to a large extent Inheriied its objectjves. 
The content of GCE syllabuses in modern languages has remained ill-dofined, although this cxam- 
lnat!0/i pemiits single-subject entrjes while the o!d School Certificate required several subjects to be 
attempted at once. Developed througli university-school liaison, the GCE serves to evaluate, in retro- 
sped, a course of study, but at 'A' level it has also been considered predictive of likely performance at 
UTiivcrsity and in other areas of higher education.*' As such it has been not only a 'school-leaving' 
examination but an education -conimuing' one. T[ie CSE. on the otfier hand, is neither a selection 
test nor a competition for a hmited number of prizes in the shape of university places It is simply u 



For this .met other foff-rorcrS in t^iS soi tion sec E>c^minjt/ons bu/fc/m ?,''Tho Certificalc of Secondary Education: 
si)fTH7 s'.if^'j^ stffjns ioi te.i.:.hcrs an(i vn.in))n9is' of the Secondary Schools Exanunations Council. HMSO. 1963. 
q' ^cvrr, tlv: effi*cti\encss of GCE A' l*3vc1 l^s j prcd^clof of tiniversdy rjcrformanco in specific subjects ha? several 
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means of describing the standard of attainment reached by different pupils at the conclusion of 
a particular subject course. The CSE was thus not intended to be regarded as a watered-down 
version of GCE '0' level; in both conception and scope the two examinations are radically different. 
However, due to the demands of parents, and through them of employers, there now exists in 
many schools a systerii enabling pupils to transform a CSE qualification into a GCE one, usually 
via a one-year course in the sixth year. Moreover a Grade I pass in CSE is equivafent to a pass at 
GCE '0' level Thus what was originally intended to be a distinction in kind often appears to be 
more a difference in standard. 

1.02 'Effective teacher control of syllabus content, examination papers and examining techniques is the 
rock on whicli the CSE systen^ will stand' is the somewhat biblical statement in tho Foreword. 
It meant that teachers would have the opportunity to discuss their new examination aims and 
responsibilities in local and subject associations, and this ks reflected in the framework of tho 
examining boards, whose constitutional and administrative arrangements recognise the important 
part that the teachers must play. In general each of the fourteen regional Examining Boards com- 
prises a Council with related committees and panels {Examinations Com.mittee, Finance and 
General Purposes Committee. Subject Panels etc) Membership of Council includes teachers 
nominated by the teachers' associations and those nominated by local education authorities, 
institute representatives etc. Membership of subject panels includes serving teachers, LEA repre- 
sentatives, members from Further Education and co^opted members. The Chief Examiner on a 
subject pane! may be on the staft of a local school or may be from a school or university in another 
area, The aim of involving teachers in the systf fn is therefore cfearly achieved. 

1.03 While examining boards are established on a regional basis, there is the problem of maintaining 
nationally comparable standards, and to do this a number of national conferences concerned with 
CSE have been held, together with regular and special meetings of the Standing Conference of the 
Boards. Fron"i a study of annual reports It is clear that there is also frequent exchange of repre- 
sentatives of boards to attend, for example, meetings of grading committees. As an instance, 
examiners, moderators and panel members fron^ several boards took part in specially arranged 
exercises to compare standards in geography and art, first organised m 1970 by the Southern 
Regional Board and the South East Regional Board, In 1970 also members of various Modern 
Languages Panels attended a conference held by the Metropolitan Board to discuss the examining 
of oral French and the NFER conducts CSE monitoring exercises on behaff of the Schools Council. 



Table 1 
CSE 

LANGUAGE 



1 971 numbers of successful candidates 



GRADE 1 



GRADES 2 5 





toys 


girls 




boys 


girls 


total 


f 


2,b79 


6.035 


8.614 


21,Ct55 


28 450 


50.115 


G 


405 


765 


1,170 


2.700 


3,187 


5,887 


1 


17 


58 


75 


35 


^Ab 


180 


H 


20 




58 


57 


98 


155 


o 


112 


268 


380 


681 


1,130 


1.811 


tot.il 


3.133 


7.164 


10,297 


25.138 


32.970 


58,148 



Tho tippfoxin-tjtc proparl ons of the five Uioguayes are therefore, 

F-236 G - 28 I - 1 R -1 S-8, arid are prGdommcinJly girls' subjects. 



AIL GRADES 
total 



58.729 
7.057 
255 
213 
2,191 

68.445 



Table 2 



CSE SYLLABUSES ANALYSED 



The following syl'abuscs a^c analysed in this ch^^pter. The/ are referred io in iho text by the index numbers they are 
given in this tablo. 



INDEX 



ERIC 



NUMBER 


BOARD 




LANGUAGES 


CSE 1 


Associated Laricashire Schools Ejcijn^ininci Board 




F G S 


CSE 2 1 


East Anytiaa E^ani. nations Board (N) 




F 


CSE 2 2 


Ecist Anytian Exarrimations Board (N) 




G 


CSE 2 3 


East Anc|lian Exam'na:ions Board (^) 




S 


CSE 2.4 


East An{jl!an Examinations Boa-d (S) 




FG S 


CSE 3.1 


East Midland Regional Exannfoatians Board 




F 


CSE 3 2 


E'isl Mid! and Rccjion.it Extimnattrins Bf'.ird 




G 


CSE 3 3 


East Midland Reyional ExarTimatians Board 




R 


CSE 3,4 


East Midland Regional Examinations Board 




s 


CSE 4 


Metro;iOMtan Regional ExaminaUons Board 




F G S 


CSE 5.1 


Middlesex Rcyional Exaniininr? Board 




F 


CSE 5 2 


Micidlosox Rf;r}iona1 Exaniininci Board 




G S 


CSE 6.1 


Noi\h ReojonaJ Exan^maiions Board 




f G 


CSE 6 2 


North Rocjiona! Examinations Board 




S 



continued on folio ivv/jy pjgu 
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Tabto2 



CSE Syilabuses analysed (contd.) 



tNDEX 
NUMBER 



BOARD 



LANGUAGES 



CSE 7.1 
CSE 7.2 
CSE 7.3 
CSE 8 

est 9.1 

CSE 9,2 
CSE 10 1 
CSE 10.2 
CSE 10.3 
CSE 11 
CSE 12 
CSE 13 
CSE 14.1 
CSE 14.2 



North Western Secondary School Exarninations Board 

North Western Secondary School Examinations Board 

North Western Secondary School Examinations Board 

South East Regicnal Exammat^ons Board 

Southern Regional Exanvnatlons Board (N) 

Southern Regional Examinations Board (S) 

Soulh Western Examinations Board 

Souih Western Examinations Board ('A') 

Soulh Western Exammations Board ( B ) 

Welsh Joint Education Committee^ 

West Midlands Examinations Board 

West Yorkshire & Lindsey Regional Examining Board^ 

Yorkshire Regional Exam nations Board 

Yorkshire Regional Examinations Board 



FG 

FG R 
F G S 
G 

F 
F 

FG S 
FG S 
FG I S 
F 

G 



F 

G 



S 



1.04 The list of regional boards given above represents also a complete list of CSE language syllabuses. 
In which Ihe column headed 'Languages' relates to Mode I. Al! the boards offer a Mode I exam- 
ination in Fr^^nch and German, some in these two alone; others offer also Spanish and/or Russian, 
and in one case - the West Yorkshire and Lindsey Regional Examining Board - Italian. Some 
boards, while not offering for example Spanish, Italian or Russian at Mode 1. do offer them al 
Mode III (external moderation of an Internally assessed examination). This may be done for a 
variety of reasons, but for most boards It appears to be simply because the numbers taking a 
'minority' language sjch as Italian do not warrant developing a syllabus with attendant subject 
panels etc. In thiS case the syllabus for the Mode ill may well be modelled on a Mode I syllabus. 
Conversely, however, (here are boards where, owing to the particular mterest of a teacher or group 
of teachers, an c Iternative, Mode III, syllabus has been submitted in, for instance, French (e.g. the 
Mode III Trench studies' examination taken In 1971 by nine candidates under the auspices of the 
Associated Lancashire Schools Examining Board), Mode M (external examination of a school's 
own syllabus) soems to have lost ground to the other modes in all subjects in which comparison is 
possible, In languacjes it has never been much developed and the only cases discovered for 1970, 
tor example were set by the North Western Secondary Schools Examinations Board for Latir> 
(one girl) and Esperanto (ten candidates). 

1.05 While the CSE is. of course, a pijblic examination, the lack of avaifability of information on modes 
other than Mode I, coupled with the fact that Mode I is sat by a very great majority of all 
candidates (e g. Metropolitan Board, 1970, Mode I - 80,135 candidates / Mode III - 2,414'), has 
limited investigation to Mode \. It should also be noted that Mode III syllabuses are confidential 
in most coses to the school or group of schools concerned and are therefore not available for 
public scrutiny in the way ttiat Mode I syllabuses are. 

1 .06 Oespito tf^e number of boards (14) and the aim of meetmg, as far as possible, the needs of individual 
pupils, lliere are cerlain features statcju m Examinol/ons bulletin no. 1 which are reflected in varying 
formulations in the syllabus of each board. For instance: 

"tiiat ir is loasonable to expect that, after a five-year balanced course in a modern language, 
a pupil within the range of ability covered by the CSE w II: 

1 ) be able to understand the language when spoken by a native speaker talking on a 
subject within the pupil s experience, provided that the pace of speech is not too fast 
(though unnatural slowness should not be expected) and that unusual words or turns 
of speech are avoided; 

2) bo able to reply inlclligibly m speech in the foreign language to straightforward questions 
on subjects wilhin his experience; 

3) bo able to read with reasonable fluency and good understanding a straightforward prose 
passage in the foreign language; 

4) be able to express himself with reasonable accuracy In speech and in writing in the 
foreign language on subiects within his linguistic experience; 

5) have acquired some knowledge of the general background of the people who speak the 
language as Iheir niolfier tongue (i.e, geography, \v'^\or'^ an(\ general life).''' 

ThL' imprecision cf sucii terms as straightforward', 'reasonable' etc. has been commented on earlier; 
however, it is f)OSSiblG tfiat wit^nn the narrow con^,[)ass of the CSE system they are sufficiently 
monmnqful to provide a ruvilistic i)asis for Uie design of syllabuses. The first analysis of the CSE 
syMainrses has been t)ascd on the way in whicii they develop the 'possible pattern' outlined in 
pp. 62 66 of Eyan)ti),ifH)fi$ hijlh lin no. 1. Hero attention must be drawn to the significant precedence 
niven in the alj<jvo oLMi^rlivt s \o iirid^'}s!,inciuvi, aiui the cmptiasis plai:f:ti on the oral element. 
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1.07 Pages 62-66 of the Examinations buileUn no. 1 deal with the 'content and syllabus and problems 
of exan^ining', in order: translation - arguments concerning its inclusion and role; 'tests other than 
iransialiona! ones [that ensure] that candidates have an understanding of what they read'; 
comprehension exercises and exercises in summary; arguments as to whether 'questions designed 
to test . . , understanding of the content . . . should be set and answered in the foreign language' 
are also oxammed. The Bulletin's awareness that 'candidates' imperfect hand/ing of the foreign 
medium will [perhaps] obscure what might be their perfect understandiftg of the foreign text' 
raises two important issiies: the distinction between comprehension and composition; the overlap 
of language skills, both within and across language frontiers. The Bulletin's implied recognition of 
such overlap may perhaps be seen in tiie statement: 'candidates' understanding of the spoken word 
can to some extent be measured in written answers'. Similarly, tiie recognition of the possible 
danger of the 'quiz' element In tests of background knowledge touciies upon a point developed 
later in this chapter. 

1.08 Before examining the employment and distribution of language skills in the individual test-items 
set by the "joards we should recall the theoretical basis on which the analysis rests. Theoretically, 
the four language sklKs are intricately interrelated; in the practice of teaching and for purposes of 
study they may be isolated, to a limited extent, into two categories, those involving comprehension 
and those involving composition In general, it is the fust of these groups, the comprehensional 
skills, that is most needed by the average learner, who is not intending to become a language 
specialist. 

1.09 Using the original noiionat model, it is itiformative to analyse the 'possible pattern of examinations 
in a Modern Foreign Language' in terms of the encouragement of those skills which require compo- 
sition (oral or graphic, in FL) and comprehension (auricular or ocular, in either FL or LI ). In broad 
outline the format followed by a number of the boards is a division between written and oral tests. 
The distribution of questions across the (usually) two sections of the written tests varies a little 
hut is in the main consistent with the 'possible pattern' suggested in Bulietin no. U i e. there are 
four questions in Paper 1 and two in Paper It. In Paper II, however, these are not called questions' 
but parts' 'A' and B'. 



(1) Written Tests (a) Paper I 2 hours 



1.10 Q-1 Composition: 'Candidates would write in the foreign language a composition of about 

1 20 words on orw of two subjects. ' 
The Bulletin suggests that 'in any one year the subjects might be set from two' of three outlined. In 
practice, most boards offer a far wider choice; moreover, the incidence of the 'story based on a series 
of pictures' optmn is very high. In terms of the skills involved, the three options suggested in the 
possible pattern vary considerably: 

i. 'a topic relating to everyday fife' requires the candidate to employ, uniquely, the graphic 
compositional macroskill in FL; 

ii. 'a story [in FL] for reproduction, which would have been read twice to candidates immedi- 
ately before the start of the paper', requires of the candidate a very obvious combination of 
skills. He has: (a) to listen to FL (auricular comprehension); and: (b) to write in the FL 
(graphic composition); 

iii. 'a story based on a series of pictures or on an outline or on questions in FL'; the first option 
involves the perception and interpretation of visuals (v factor), followed by graphic composi- 
tion in FL, and hence differs considerably fiom the other options in iii. Both other options 
involve first ocular comprehension, and then graphic composition. 

Thus in one question the options mclude four different combinations of skill. 

1.11 Q.2 Comprehension: '. . . a passage of about 750 words in the foreign language . . . be 

given, candidates being required to answer in English a number of questions in English 
designed to show comprehension of the passage. ' 
This lest is included by many boards, often under the title 'written comprehension' e.g.; 
Metropolitan Board, FGS, though in Paper IL with questions and answers in FL; 
cf. : 

Middlesex Regional Board, F, as an alternative to 'General questions on France', with a 
value of 10%. 

Other boards check comprehension via 'objective questions' in FLe.g.: 

Associated Lancashire SEB, FGS, weighted 25%. 
In terms of skirls, the candidate must first read the passage (ocular comprehension) before perform- 
ing a sort of mini-translation in order to answer the questions in Enclish (graphic composition in LI ) 
or, if the questions are given in FL and are to be answered in FL - a possibility allowed for in the 
rubric ~- the overlap will be ocular comprehension plus grapiiic composition in FL. In either case 
the role of composition in this test of comprehension is a very high one. 

1 -1 2 Q.3 Summarising: ' . . candidates . . . give a summary , . , in about 50 words in the foreign 

language . . , of a passage of about 200 words in the fore/gn language/ 
In this test, too, the essentially compositional aim of the question is dependent for achievement on 
the display cf comprehensional skill. This makes especially relevant the fact that . , words of 
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Written Tests 



(a) Paper I (contd.) 



special difficulty, an understanding of which was important for a comprehension of the general 
s^jnse of the passage, might be expfained in footnotes . . .' 

1.13 Q.4 Background knowledge: Candidates would be required to answer a series of sub- 

questions relating to the history, geography, culture and neneral life of the foreign country. ' 
Here, as in the two previous tests listed, the precise means by which the candidates are to answer Is 
not stated, though it may be inferred thai what is required is a minimal form of writing in multiple 
choice tests of the type discussed below. As analysis of the practice of variofjs boafds will illustrate, 
this is a test in which the types of skill required and their distribution over FL and LI are very diverse. 
In part th's stems from the conclusion of the rubric: . . [candidates] would be able to answer the 
sub-questions in English, except as might be indicated in the question paper/ 



(1 ) Written Tests (b) Paper II about 1 hour 



1 .14 Part A: Dictation: 'Dictation in the foreign language/ 

This is a very common traditional test which from the Doint of view of skills comprises the early stages 
of auricular comprehension (perception, discrimination and recognition of FL sounds) and the later 
stages of graphic composition (formalisation, encoding and scription in FL). it therefore embraces 
elements of two macroskills but does not test the whole of either. Indeed, the crucial stage of 
semanticisation need not enter, except in so far as correct formalisation and encoding are functions 
of it. Thus it becomes unclear precisely what is being tested. 

1.15 Part B: Aural comprehension: 'A passage of about 150 words in the foreign language would 

be read aloud . . . [candidates] would be required to answer in English a series of 

questions in English relating to the passage/ 
This is the first time in thb possible pattern that the term aural occurs, and the test is often referred to 
by the boards as the Aural. A moredetailed examination of the nature of this test is given in paragraph 
1.19. 



1 .1 6 Even such a brief examination of the written tests reveals the importance of two features: the concept 
of 'written' and the incidence of L1 Cince these are to some extent related, they will in part be 
discussed together. 

Of the six questions/parts in wr't^'^n tests, four involve the candidate in writing, predominantly 
in LI , though in Question^ *. and 4 i' ,.^re is also the possibility of the inclusion of some element of 
FL (see paragraphs 1 .11 a -d 1.13) ^ one of the six (Part A of Paper II) the candidate is involved 
only tn a somewhat autonrv.ic ste^ic /pe of FL writing from dictation (see paragraph 1.14), and 
only in Question 1 on Peoer I - CL>mposition - is the candidate in any sense fully engaged in 
writing in the foreign langujne. i he placing of tf.is test as first in the series may indicate a certain 
importance; on the other hand, tk^er^: is the skill overlap already pointed out in the options involving 
the interpretation of visuals (v factor) and ocular comprehension (reply to letter etc.). Thus the 
element of writing in FL in the written tests is really quite small. 

117 The high incidence of LI in the written tests is visible from the preceding paragraph. In the state- 
ment of objectives of 1963 the CSE examination explicitly emphasises the oral aspect of language 
and therefore - logically (as 'an examination in a fVlodern Foreign Language') - must emphasise 
equally the use of FL (see paragraph 1.06). However, scrutiny of the tests set by any individual 
board wjli show different interpretations. For example, the Middlesex Regional Examining Board F 
includesseven tests of which: 

two (Q.I ~ 'Comprehension' with questions and answers in FL, and Q.2 - 'Composition') 
involve the candidate totally in the use of FL: 

one (Q.6 - 'Dictation') involves the candidate in a sort of writing in FL; 

one (0 3 - Treinsfation') is from FL - LI and therefore depends as much on graphic 
composUiun in LI as on ocular comprehension of FL; 

two (alternatives Q.4 - 'General questions on France', and 0.5 - 'Written comprehension') 
are totally m L1 : 

one (0.7 'Aural ) has questions and answers in LI . 
What such a series o^ tests does in fact stress is the use of LI to test comprehension of FL rather 
than active use of the foreign language. This is in complete accord with the objectives as stated and 
with the vtcw that of Hie two types of skill - comprchensional and compositional - it is the first 
that IS most required by tfie average fanguage (earner. What it also does, however, is to highlight 
the unportance of the lo- ncr's command of his own language; hence the lament of an examiner 
for the Yorkshire Reqionai [Ixamintng Board . . if a candidate can do no belter [than this] in his 
own tongue, it is uniikeiy liiat he wtll be able to master the intncacies of the foreign language . . .' 
(Examiners' Reports, 1970). 

1.13 The written and auMl elements of f L exammations reflect two distinct skif! areas. Whereas a written 
test requires the candidate to enviage in the graphic compositional macroskill, an aura^ test must 
Q iJngaqc him in the auricular comprehensional macroskill by listening to a FL passage, a series of 
D |/^":iueslions in FL, etc. Thus the central activity is in the one case composition and the other compre- 
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hension. A scrutiny of aural tesls seems to indicate that by some boards such e dislinctfon is both 
recognised and implemented, by others it is recognised but not acted on, and in a third group a 
rather indeterminate stale obtains. The aura! test is always included and, indeed, stressed; what 
varies, however, is the extent lo which it does in fact lest the auricular skills. The cerMral question, 
perhaps, is whether or not it is possible so I'leatly to separate the skills and examine them discretely 
in tests in wliich ttiey wilt not overlap. Can a single lest be designed lo match a single skill, or is an 
aural test really testing a combination of skills ? What in fact happens is that auricular comprehension 
is tested via graphic composition, 

1.19 Certain boards include a specific aural test, e.g.: 

CSE 5,2 : Aural comprehension : tO% 

G : multiple choice questions in FL; four questicns to be answered with ticks; 
S : questions and answers in LI 

<cf. written paper with three questions and weighted at 50%). 

CSE 9.1 : Aural 

FG R : i. FL passage with questions and answers in LI ; 
ii. Reproduction in FL of passage read in FL, 

CSE 10.1 : Aural : 40% 

G ; i, dictation; 

ii. Nacherzahlung {dependent on oral and/or graphic reproduction 

i. e. composition); 

iii. aural comprehension. 

CSE 10.2 : Aural : 25% 

F ('A') : i. dictation; 

ii. aural comprehension: questions and answers in LI ; 

iii, aural comprehension: questions and answers in FL. 

CSE 11 : Aural 

FG S : i. dictation; 

ii. aural comprehension. 

CSE 14,1-2 : Aural 

FG : i. narrative passage: where the questions and answers are in LI ; 
ii. dialogue. 

The type of test, mix of skills and languages, and mark weighting all vary greatly even within this 
group. 

In other boards there are implicit distinctions, inconsistently made, concerning some aspects of the 
aural, e.g.: 

CSE 2.1-3 : FG S : Paper I -dictation: 

aural comprehension; 
Paper ll ~ visual comprehension {reading a passage and answering FL 
questions in FL); 
expression (composition). 

CSE 2.4 ; FG S : Paper I -comprehension i 

^ ^ ^ written; 

composition i 

Paper II - aural comprehension; 

reading comprehension. 

CSE 4 : FG S : Paper I - aural comprehension; 

dictation; 
Paper II - comprehension i 

composition I ^^'"-^^ 
(Both are referred to in the syllabus as written papers . . .). 

CSE 5.1 : F : Paper I -composition; 

Paper n - dictatioT); 
aural. 

CSE 6.1 -2 : FG S : Paper I "Composition; 

Paper H ~ dictation; 

aural con^prehcnsion. 
(FG hfivn 30% for Paper II; S has 25%. aliow^nc) for 5^;, alloratlon m Paper I for 
flueslions on biickgiound. Thu excin^unanon ^iiins at a l>iiliinro of 40% for written 
work, 30';3 for aural, including dictation, 30% for oral Paper II, though not labelled 
as such, IS obviously designed to lest ifie auricular skill.) 

CSE 7 1 : F ; Paper III - auraltest; 

dictation. 

(For CSE 7 2 G the aural test is one of three including compassion in A/riltcn paper I; 
thus tlierc is no d^linction between comprehension and co ^position ) 
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CSE 8 FG : Ono of the three written papers contains an aural lesi: 

dictation; 

aural conipreiicnsion. 

CSE 9.1? : FG S : Papf^r I aural comprehenston: questions and answers in LI : 

dictation 
(included in Part B, written test). 

CSE 10 3 : F('B') : Paper II dictcUion; 

aural test (on tape). 

hi a Ifufd (jff^^ip l)()ards. tfie aurni ccMnfvehension test, where tiie emphasis is cletuly on the auricular 
skill, IS included witii conipositiun in the w ritten part of the examination. Dictation, where the skills 
involveil are in fact nuxed, is also included ti^ere, No attempt is made to group the different types 
of test, e.g. : 

CSE 3.1 : F : Paper I contains aural comprehefision and composition; 

Paper II - dictation and written comprelier^sion. 

CSE 3.2 : G ; a similar pattern, but witli variations to allow for the inclusion of trans- 

lation FL - - LI , 

CSE 7.3 : S : Pa[)er I contains aural and composition; 

Paper II cofisists entirely of dictation. 
CSE 12 : FG S : Paper I contains aural and composition; 

Paper II - dictation, plus compreliension and objective test. 

CSE 13 ; FG! S : Paper il - aural comprehension; 

dialocjue (writing in the second part); 
background knowledge. 

In CSE 1 FG S (Associated Lancastiire SEB) there is apparently no aural section, except in so far 
as an aural cof^iprehen jion test is part of the oral examination. 

The iibove analysis indicates quite clearly that even boards whicli explicitly differentiate aural tests 
rely for comprefiensionat testing on a compositional response. Auricular comprehension is aln^ost 
always tested by graphic composition, sometimes across language frontiers. A notable exception 
IS the South Western Examinations Board F ('B'), wiiich specifically lays down that answers shall 
be 'on tat^e'. 

2.00 h)Cfdcf)cc of tests 

Further insigfits into the nature of the CSE examinations as they have developed out of tlie ideas 
[}ut forward in E\amii)ations bullclin no.1 may be gained from scrutiny of the (ncidence in the 
fourteen boards of the various types of test, their mark weighting, etc. 

2 01 TumskHmn FL LI 

«n accordance with the recommendations of Bullctn) no, 1 no boaid includes translation LI - FL 
jn its tests, many do. fiowever, mclude translation FL LI. Arguments concerning translation are 
laid out m Baflctin do 1 , p 63, f)aragrai)lis 238 -9 From the point of view of skills, translation FL - LI 
involves ocular comfKeliension in FL and graphic composition in LI; it does not, at CSE level, 
become a language function (see Chapter Two, paragraph 1.10). Performance in one macroskill 
in one language is tested in terms of another macroskill in anottier language. The problem of the 
interrelationshif) of n^acroskiMs within a language is therefore further conioounded by that of their 
relationship across language frontiers. 

A representative samf:)le of boards wf^ich offer translation is: 

CSE 2.2 ; G only - as an alternative to free composition. The Board's reasons 15% 
for setting this option are interesting: . . the alternative passage 
for trLinslation is included as an experiment in a paper that will 
pro[)ably be taken by fewer and abler candidates , . . It will then 
l)e the link with the more formal Advanced Level course work . . .' 
Tins illustrates the Board's thinking concerning botfi the nature of 
translation as an exercise and tlie relationship between CSE and 
GCE (see paragraph 1.01). 

CSE 7.2 : G only iiere again in tfie German syllabus only, but not as an 15% 
option. Lexis is set in dictionary ;erms. 

CSE 5.1 F the low weighting should be noted. 5% 

CSE 10.3 F('B') - one of the three tests in Paper L The B syllabus is con- 40% 

sitiered sufficiently different from the other variant ('A') to 
warrant a so[)arate title, a more detailed statement of objectives 
and more varied tests (including translation), but the spectficatjon 
of content reads: 'Gee F ('A')'. 

In some boards translation FL - LI is an alternative to 'comprehension' in its various forms, e g,: 

CSE 1 : FG S - alternative to compreiiension with (]uestions in LI. 20 marks 

est 0.1 -2 : FG S - alternative to comprehension (there is also another com- 10% 
O _ prehension question. Q 2). 
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CSE 14.1 : F - alternative to compfehension with questions in L1, as one of 50% 

three tests in Paper I, written. 

In other boards the translation FL - LI test is obligatory, e.g.: 

CSE 3.2-4 : G RS (NB: not F) 10% 
CSE 7.2 : G - (already quoted above) 15% 
CSE 9.2 : FG S - (no weighting is stated by this Board), 

CSE 14.2 : G (NB: for F it is optional) - one of three tests in the written 50% 

paper. 

Thus translation PL - L1 may be obligatory or an alternative to different kinds of comprehension 
tests, and with weighting ranging from 5% to an unspecified part of 50%. 

2.02 Composition in FL 

This is the test that involves maximum use of the graphic con^positional macroskill in FL. The 
possible role of ocular comprehension and the interpretation of visuals (v factor) is pointed out 
elsewhere. Though this section is called composition, the term most frequently used by the boards 
is 'free composition'. In fact there is considerable variation in the degree of 'freedom' involved, 
since the candidate is frequently 'guided' by adherence to visuals, outlines etc. and by a limited 
choice of topics. 

The role and place of composition in the tests of different boards may vary considerably, e.g.: 

CSE 7.1 : F guided composition. 25% 

CSE 3.1-3 ; F - guided composition. 20% 
G -composition is replaced by translation FL - LI (10%) 

as an obligatory part of Paper I. 
R -written Paper II contains obligatory 'free composition' 15% 
but in contrast to F is weighted only 1 5%, since for R the 
project is weighted higher at 20% 
CSE 8 : FG - Q.3 - 'free composition in the form of a letter'; however, Weighting 1 

in place of this free composition the candidate may submit (of 8) 

copies of four letters written in FL from a correspondence 
undertaken during the past 18 months. 
CSE 9.1 : FG R~Q.1, written Paper ! - free composition - a reply to a (not 

letter. It is explicitly stated that 'credit will be given for use weighted) 
of tenses other than the present', 
cf. CSE 12 {West Midlands) FG S, vvhere in free composition, 
weighted 25%, 'high marky can be gained only if the appropriate 
tenses are used'. This may raise problems of the assessment of 
appropriateness.^ 

CSE 10.1 : G - Q.I - composition {120-160 words): 'choice of at 1 part 

least four subjects'. of 35% 

CSE 1 4/1 : F - Q.3 of written paper or by external assessment; composi- ]^ 50% 

tion from six topics, 'including study of a set book'. 

Moreover, the precise nature of the composition test may vary between languages withir a given 
board, raising questions of marking policy and assessments of language distance (se^ Chapter One, 
paragraph 3.01 ), e.g : 

CSE ^.1-3 : F " 'expression' (writtan Paper II ); 'Tell a story in the foreign 15% 

language, based on a series of pictures . , . To ensure 
standardisation and objectivity in marking, as con-jpared 
with '"impression", there will be no choice of subject.' 
G - 'free composition' as an alternative to translation FL - LI 1 5% 

(see paragraph 2,01 ) 
S - free composition' (written Paper II): 'The free composi- 15% 
tion section will always offer a choice of subject, includ- 
ing a story contained in about six pictures.' 

2.03 Multiple choice questions 

A tendency to use this technique is now visible in many of the CSE boards. The whole concept of 
multiple choice tests raises problems of analysis: arc they in fact 'questions', or are they 'answers' ? 
Examples of use are: 

CSE 1 : FG S - written paper, Q.I, 'comprehension' with 'objecttve' 25 fnarks 

questions in FL. 

CSE 5 2 : G only (NB not F,S) - in aural paper, 'multifln rfinino quostivins 10% 

in FL, ffjju*' quosttons, tick onu'. S akmuitiv.; is 

qucstior^s and answers in LI 

CSE 7.2 : G - 0.1. written response test. 10?n 
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CSE 10.2 : F('A') - Paper I, Q,1, multiple choice comprehenston, approxi- 25% 

mately 40 questions in FL and L1 . 

CSF 12 : FG S - included in Paper II, with dictation, as Q. 4, comprehension part 

(two passages, with questions and answers on one in FL of 25% 

and on two in L1 ) and objective test (multiple choice 
questions in FL, 20/25 on knowledge of the country) 

It is extremely difficult to decide in fact which skills Parts I and II of this examina- 
tion aim to test, or to see according to what criteria Part I is seen as distinct from 
Pnrt II Part I includes aura! and free composition, and Part II dictation, com- 
prehension and multiple cfioice questions - with considerable overlap. 

>.04 Precis 

This is a very complex exercise In terms of skills, involving firstly comprehension (auricular or ocular, 
depending on wfiether the original passage is heard or seen); and secondly composition (oral or 
graphic) sometimes in FL, sometimes in L1. Examples of practice are: 

CSE 5.2 : G S - summary in LI of FL passage. 10% 

CSE 10,1 : G - Nacherzahlung in FL as one of three tests in aural section, 40% 

weighted together. 

CSE 11 : FG S~ precis in L1 (English or Welsh) as one of four tests in 40% 

written paper. 

CSE 14.2 : G - Nacherzahlung in FL as one of three tests in written paper. 50% 
?.05 Jl}e project 

In some boards, a project is an optional test; in others it is obligatory, R,g,: 
optiofKil 

CSE 1 : FG S 

CSE 10.3 : F('B') 



Paper IV, 'on any aspect of French life of interest to the 
candidate', 



10/200 marks 

(not 
weighted) 



obligatory: 
CSE 3.4 



R 



the second highest 



20% 



-'project essay', 1000 words in LI, 
weighted test. 

2.06 Background knowledge 

The sources, teaching and books etc. for background studies are almost inevitably in LI for reasons 
of accessibility, complexity of descriptive vocabulary etc. The tests, often multiple choice questions, 
are sometmies phrased in FL, sometimes in LI, and involve ocular comprehensional macroskill in 
FL and/or L1 . 

Where candidate is asked 'to write 3 4 sentences in English' about approximately 'ten - out of 
perhaf)s thirty - of the following', tfiere is call for ocular compreliensional macroskill in FL and/or 
LI and acknowledgement of comprehension by demonstrating graphic compositional macroskill 
in LI. 

Thus the objective: 'knowledge of the people and country whose language one is studying' presents, 
on a language skills operational analysis of performance, an interrelationship of macroskills within 
one language and across language frontiers, 

Exantples of the exercises set to test background knowledge are: 



CSE 1 
CSE 2.1-3 



CSE 3.1-4 



FG S - As one of four questions on written paper. 

FG S - A separate section of the examination. To quote from the 
syllabus instructions: 'Background studies': 'The candi- 
date is required to produce written evidence of a know- 
ledge of France and the French (read Germany and the 
Germans, Spain and the Spaniards). This may be in the 
form of a project on one aspect of French civilisation, or 
a series of shorter studies on a number of aspects. It is 
emphasised that the work should be carried out within 
the last 18 months of preparation for the examination. It 
should be written mainly in English, but French (German/ 
Spanish) may be included,' 

FGRS are set, and distinctions are made between the languages. 

FG - Q 3 'Background knowledge' (on P<3per Two) 

R - 'Background knowledge' takes the shape of a 'project 

essay' (see section 'Project'), 1000 words in L1 and 

weighted second highest. 
S Q1 on written Paper One; questions and answers in FL 

and in LI on background. 



10 marks 

15% 
(a high pro 
portion, in 
view of the 
other tests in 
the exam, ns 
a whole) 
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10% 
20% 



25% 
(A very high 
proportion 
compared 
with other 
boards, and 
other tests for 
this board.) 
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CSE 5.1 : F - On written Paper One general questions on France (in L1 ) 10% 

are set as alternatives to written comprehension (with 
answers in LI). So it is tiie subject-matter, and not the 
skills involved, which varies. 

CSE 6 2 : S only - Q5 on written Paper Two: 'National life and background'. 5% 

In this Board the candidates' knowledge of national fife and background is tested in Spanish only. 
This raises the question of inier-language comparability (see 2.07). 

CSE 7,1 and 3: Here a somewhat similar situation to the precedmg obtains but in an extended form: 

F (l)ut not G) - Background knowledge 5% 

S - National life and background 5% 

CSE 12 : FG S ~- As one of three tests on Paper Two. as objective lest with 25% 

riiultiple choice questions - 20/25 - in FL. (shared with 

comprehension) 

CSE 13 FGI S - A scheme with options 'Alternatives A and B'. On Paper Weighting 1 

(tiioonly Board Two (for which the total weighting is 3) one test is back- (of 10) 

to set a Mode I ground knowledge of geography, folklore, festivals etc. 

exar7i. in 
llatian) 

'Alternative A' provides for the candidate to Write 20 
words (in LI } on 1 5 topics. 

Under 'Alternative B' the candidate writes 100 words 
(in LI ) on liuee topics (chosen from the same range), 

A great degree of flexibility has been introduced by this Board which has obviously reflected on the 
difficulty of catering adequately for candidates from a large number of schools: 'This would mean 
settifig so many questions, from which individual pupils would make their choice, that candidates 
would often have to devote much of the examination time to reading the questions and deciding 
which Vv'ere (ikeiy to sujt them best; they might then be undesirably iurried in their writing. If, on 
the other hand, only short replies were called for in response to a selection of easily-read questions, 
pupifs would have no chance of revealmg depth of knowledge, or taste, or discrimination, and the 
emphasiS in school courses might come to be placed on the Imparting of a mass of unrelated facts, 
with {\]0 "quiz" elevated to the status of a teaching method. In the circumstances, if knowledge of 
background can be tested in only one or two questions in the wnttcn papers, it might be best to 
give candidates as wide a choice as possible of easily-read questions and to enable them to show 
depth in at least some parts of the answers,*^ 

Some comprehension (written and/or aural) tests also incorporate an element of background 
knowledge m their questions, for answers m FL and/or LI , 

On analysis, it seems that it \s in Spanish that the lest of background knowledge is most often set, 
a fact related to the question of inter-language comparability. 

2.07 Inter-fanguagc cornparabi/ity^ 

The difficulties, from the point of view of skill analysis, of measuring one macroskill in one language 
by performance in another macroskill in another language (e g. translation FL - LI ) have been 
pointed out in earlier sections of this report. 1 o this problem is added the relationship of languages 
to each other(3) across language frontiers, and (b) with regard to distance of a given FL from LI . 
Complete inter-language comparability is assumed, i.e. the question of language distance is 
ignored, by the Welsh Joint Education Committee, and West Yorkshire and Lindsey Regional 
Exan^ining Board, which, in the syllabus handbook, quote only 'Modern Languages'. For further 
elucidation one must see the Examiners' Reports and past papers. 

Inter-language comparability is assumed - to a lesser degree - by those boards whose scheme of 
examination is the same for FG and/or RS (i.e. 'German - see French'). However, there are con- 
cessions in certain areas, e.g. different weighting of the 'same' tests in e.g. German and Spanish 
(cf. Middlesex Board) 'LJnprepared reading': German 5%, Spanish 10%. 

3 00 T/w oral (est 

One of the most notable features of the CSE examination is the importance accorded to the oral 
lest. This contrasts most particularly with the GCE examination where, for some boards, the orat 
test is calculated quite separately from the written sections, and where a failure in the one does not 
in r-^ny way affect chances of obtaining a high grade in the other. In the CSE there is an attempt at 
a balance between the wntlen and the oral sections. With most boards this is achieved, but it is 
obscured by the fact that whereas the oral test may be accorded anything between 30 and 40% of 
the overall marks, the analysis and distnbution of these marks are rarely made clear. (East Midlands 
R is an instance; East Anglian (North) G a counter case - a most detailed and careful analysis.} 

The three tests most commonly incorporated in the oral section are: 
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^ cf. Mackey, La distance intefUrguislique; although it cannot provide ony very practical guide to such inier-language 
anomalies as occur in examination schemes. See also Oiter Research by Examinmg Boards' (Compafabilily 2) in 
Sxamming modern languages, CILT Reports and Papers 4. 1970. 
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3.0\ Reading aloud. This figures on most boards' schemes (except quite specifically, thai of West York- 
shire and LIndsey, who justify their decision in the Syllabus booklet), but it figures for different 
reasons. For CSE 2A it consists of sentences which are 'designed to test pronunciation and inton- 
ation'. In the syllabuses of many boards it is unclear whether the reading of the passage {or sentences) 
is foilowed by questions to test comprehension; it is, however, quite clearly slated in CSE 2.4 that 
'No questions shall be f)ul to the candidate on the passage'. Reading aloud is a lest that allows littio 
room for according credit for imaginative inlerpretalion. and if it is not followed by questions it in 
fact tests only perception, discrimination and recognition - the first three stages, in manifestational 
terms, of ocular comprehension and the last three stages (formalisation, vocalisation and articulation) 
of oral composition In other words, as with dictation, it embraces elements of two macroskills but 
does not test the whole of either, It is a lest which is usually accorded only a small nercenlage of 
the overall mark (average 5%). 

3.02 Questions. These come in all shapes, sizes, lengths, contexts, but it is particularly the stimulus for 
the question that is varied. Questions are asked 'on the Unprepared (reading) Passage' (CSE 2.2) 
and in conversation' tests. 

3.03 Conversation may be on 'themes": a 'syllabus list of 70 questions ... on 10 themes' ~ fiom 'myself 
to 'geography/background' ranging from the easy to the more difficult and Including exercises with 
expressions of present, past and future time (CSE 2.4), It may be on topics (CSE 5.2 and CSE 10.3) ; 
more often, however, it is based on pjcture(s), sometimes as an option (CSE 14.1-2), sometimes 
to the extent of a 'picture composition" {CSE 2.1 and CSE 4 alternative). The incidence of the visual 
element as a stimulus for composition (in this case oral composition) has already been touched on 
in Chapter One. 

3.04 The v factor - interpretation of visuals 

In various syllabuses concerned with elementary language work (CSE, SCE '0' grade and also 
the Nuffield/Schools Council Experimental GCE '0' level schemes) a desire (i) to evolve pure tests, 
i.e. those requinng performance in only one skill at a lime, and (ii) to decrease the rofe of LI in 
testing, has led to a heavy reliance on the use of visuals as stimuli with, in some cases, tests involving 
the use of visuals carrying a total value of over one third of the marks allotted to the whole examina- 
tion. This involves the possible introduction of a new and unexplored problem of visual interpre- 
tation at various levels, including class and regional connotations etc. Where the v factor occurs in a 
significant proportion of the tests, there may be some consequent distortion, 

3.05 A more obvious and immediate problem, however, concerns the quality - from a purely cognitive- 
perceptual point of view - of the visual stimuli. For example, one board has, for the picture story 
option in the composition section for French in 1970, a series of quite unambiguous pictures, 
providing tfie candidate with certain essential information; indeed the Examiner's Report confirms 
that Hardly a candidate found the outline given anything but clear . . In the German test, too, 
the outlmes are bold and clear, but in the Spanish, in the same year and for the same board, the 
outime picture seems cognitively and communicatively quite imprecise. The Examiner's Report 
notes 'a declme in standard' generally and, in particular, 'those who chose [the picture story] often 
did not appreciate that there had been no previous connection between the woman and the boy' 
(two characters in the story). Clearly such lack of 'appreciation' is not a matter of language perform- 
ance, but the result is nevertheless a 'decline in standard' in the execution of the test, for which the 
fault is the examinmg board's, not the candidate's 



4.00 A s<in}p(e analysis 
CSE 1 



(1.1b) 1, Ohjf(tiv:^s 

$t.)it:(i 'dndidaio . . . should be able to understiind . . , read . . . express himself with reasonaWe 
nccur.uy fn speech o^d wrttincj in FL . . , have acquired some knowledge of the gen^^ral 
background . . (cf, Sxafrnnai/ons bulleiin no. 1) 

in survey descffptors CompKOhcnsion (durfcular and oculaf) of FL Wilhin a snialf fdnge of non- 
SfM!cialisl re(;ister 1op>ics, plus elenrcntary corrpostlion (oral and graphic) wilhm Ihe same 
Inuls fjr jf;hic cc^iposilion m LI . on sorrie topics concerning the life and institutions ui C2 
on ihc {Kvcrl of 'background know!edgc\ 

11. T< f,ls sc-t 

wrntvn 1 - cojnprohension ("objectac' Qs, in FL) 25 

2 free composition (pictures, fotter . . .) 35 

3 - con-^prehenslon (Qs m LI ) 

or 4 translation {FL to LI ) 20 
5 tsackground knowledge (in LI) 10 
(project optiooal 
orJl C> ?c\Tding 

7 - convorsation 



50 



8 aural ccin^^ehe^sson 50 

190 marks 
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continued on foUowng page 



(1.09)iH. 



(1.18)iv, 
(1.22) V. 

vi, 



Language skills 
FL - 170 marks 



LJ 20 nmks 

Language contexts 
Language functions 



auricular comprehension 18% 

ocular comprehension 32.5% 

oral composition 1 8% 

graphic composition 21% 

ocular comprehension 5.25% 

graphic composition 5.25% 



Not applicable at this stage. 



PcrformoncG description 

The cjnJa/i)to has j/? e/efncntory abilily to undersfand (he spoken and written FL on a sniatl range of topics 
fro/n his everyday life, plus some ability to speak and wn'te it within the same limits; he also has a knowledge, 
expressed in L 1, of hfe and institutions in C2. 



Tables 



SKILLS TESTED 








FL SKILLS 






LI SKILLS 






BOARD 


comprehension 


composition 


total 


con-^prehension 


composition 


totat 




h ear 


see 


speak 


write 


% 


hear see 


bpUd N 


wrjte 


% 




} 


2 


3 


4 




1 2 


3 


4 




CSE 1 


Of) 








88 






o 


12 


CSE 2.1 


22 


16 


15 


24 


77 


4 




19 


23 


CSE 2 2 


20 


16 


18 


23 


78 


4 




19 


23 


CSE 2,3 


1 o 


1 b 


Z6 


Z6 


77 


A 
*♦ 






23 


CSE 2.4 


10 


21 


32 


31 


94 


3 




3 


6 


CSE 3.1 


25 


10 


20 


25 


80 


10 




10 


20 


CSE 3 2 


31 


16 


13 


20 


80 


_ 3 




17 


20 


CSE 3.3 


15 


24 


15 


19 


73 


1 




26 


27 


CSE 3.4 


25 


22 


15 


17 


79 


8 




13 


21 


CSE 4 


26 


13 


15 


34 


90 


5 




5 


10 


CSE 5.1 


22 


24 


20 


21 


87 


3 




10 


13 


CSE 5.2- 


25 


35 


30 


5 


95 






5 


5 


CSE 6.1 


25 


22 


10 


28 


85 


5 




10 


15 


CSE 6 2 


22 


18 


15 


25 


80 


8 




12 


20 


CSE 7.1 • 


30 


15 


17 


20 


82 


9 




9 


18 


CSE 7.2 


22 


18 


15 


25 


80 


6 




14 


20 


CSE 7.3 


22 


22 


18 


28 


90 


5 




5 


10 


CSE 8- 


30 


10 


20 


20 


80 


10 




10 


20 


CSE 9 2 


22 


18 


12 


35 


87 


3 




10 


13 


CSE 10.1 


28 


15 


13 


30 


86 


7 




7 


14 


CSE 10.2 


23 


17 


10 


38 


88 


9 




3 


12 


CSE 10.3 


28 


20 


25 


22 


95 






5 


5 


CSE 11 


23 


23 


14 


23 


83 


6 




1 1 


17 


CSE 12 


23 


12 


12 


35 


82 


9 




9 


13 


CSE 13 


25 


10 


20 


25 


80 


10 




10 


20 


CSE 14.1 


12 


20 


22 


32 


88 


6 




6 


12 


CSE 14.2 


13 


27 


22 


24 


86 


3 




11 


14 




(21) 


(18) 


(22) 


(18) 




(9) 




(23) 




Spread j 


10-31 


10-28 


10-32 


17-35 


73-95 


1-10 




3-26 


5-27 


Average 


22 


18 


18 


25 


84 


5 




11 


16 



* minor variations occur in these schen-^es 
Notes: 

i. The average of 84% in FL is very high; 

jj. In all skiil areas in FL the variation between boards is roughly 20%; 

IN. The distribution (average) between comprehensional skills and compositional skills is roughly equal 
(comprehensiona! 40%, compositional 43%) in FL, which does not accord entirely with the objectives; 
iv. There is a wide spread in the degree of writing required in LI (23%). 

NB: CSE 9.1 has been omitted because of lack of data. 



ERLC 



5U 



Table 4 CSE SYLLABUSES 1971 
see fold-out sheets opposite 



Table 4 


CSE SYLLABUSES 1971 

(analysis provided by courtesy of the Schoofs Council 
Modern Languages Project) 


BOARD 


SYLLABUS NOTES 


ORAL % 


READING 

COMPREHENSION % 


OTHER TESTS 

(incl. e.g. background) % 


AURAL 


1. Associateci 
Lancashire 
Schools 
Exam. Board 
(ALSEB) 

F 

G 

S 


General defmil ion of aims 
quoting Bxam. bulletin no.l , 
p.62' 

F: vocabulary ~ FF1 ' 
structure - past historic 
recognition only 
G: guidance re stfucUre^:- 
S: 'recognise, understand 
and use all tenses and 
moods necessary to 
sustain a simple 
conversation'. 


1. reading aloud 5 

2, conversation 21 
Assessed byleachir in 
finaiyear and exte nally 
moderated by sampling. 
Sample materials avai'able 
on request. 


1. Passageand \ 
Irue/false items 1 
inFL 

2. Multipfe-choice 1 
completion items ^ 

3. Passage ^ Q and 
A m English 

or 10 
Passage for FL--L1 
translation. 


Background information: 6 
10/20 item multipfe- 
choice test. 


1. Object 
test 

2. Passa( 
(150v 
Qand 
EnglisI 


2, East Anglian 
E B. 

(a) North 

F 

G 
S 

(b) South 
F 

G 
S 


General definition of aims 
based on Exarch bulletin 
no. h p.62 

1 . suggested syllabus based 
on 1 2 topics; 

2. outline of basic 
grammar; 

3. detailed coverageof one 
topic (shops and markets) 
giving vocabulary, 
structures ond back- 
ground as illustration. 


1, reading aloud of 
independent 
sentences 10 

2. (a) picture sequence \ 

to be narrated 
and questions to 
be answered; 20 I 
(b) 1 0 general ques- | 
rions based on 5 
of topics in 

syllabus. ) 




Passage in FL and Q in 
FL tobe answeredin FL 15 
Course work: 16 
'written evidenceof 
knowledge of France 
and the French'; a 
project or series of 
shorter studies. May be 
done in English. 
Dictation. 10 


Passage 
in Engli'si 


General definition of aims 
based on Exarr). balfetir) 
no- h p.62 

F: FF1*- i a fewilems 
G: topic-based word list 
and grammar outline 
S: asforG, 


Teacher based!! 35 
guidance given but not 
compulsory; 

1 . reading aloud 

(a passage) 

2. general conversation 

+ 2 or more of: 

(a) description of 
picture or object; 

(b) questions put by 
candidate; 

(c) conversation re 
foreign country; 

(d) role-playing; 

(e) story based on a 
picture sequorco. 


P ^^.^ACir^ + OanHA 

.n English. 10 


Pflc^pnp in PI +0 in 

Fl "0 be answered in FL 10 
(graded bydifficully) 
Dictation 10 
Background information: 
10/20 open-ended 10 
questions in English. 




3, East Midland 
R,E.B.' 
F 


FFI^-- 

Past historic and conditional 
for recognition or>1y. 


Teacher based : guidance 
given. Assessment on 
scale A-E and unclassified. 
Moderation based on 
sample. 

1. readmg 10 

2. conversation 30 
Stfggesled headings; 

(a) desc. of objects; 

(b) classaclivilies; 

(c) personal; 

(d) storytelling; 

(e) practical situations; 

(f) drama work. 


Passage (200 words) 
^ Q and A in English 
covering 20 points. 10 


Dictation 10 
Background information: 

10 

(3) Q and A in English 
on 8 seltopics e g, 
geography; any 6 to 
be answered, 

(b) one longer answer; 
one Q on each topic. 


Passage 
words) 
in En^tisf 
ing 20 pa 


4l Metropolitan 
^ € B 

ERIC , 


vocabulary: common words 
<nol!is!ed) associated with 
a list of topics e g. family 
st/</tfi//e; declSfed content. 


1 . reading aloud 7 

2. conversation 23 
either: 

(a) talkon prepared 


Passage + Q and A 

in English. 20 


Composition 20 





CSE SYLLABUSES 1971 



(analysis provided by courtesy of the Schools Council 
Modern Languages Project) 



BUS NOTES 



ORAL 



% 



READING 

COMPREHENSION % 



OTHER TESTS 

(inci, e.g. background) % 



AURAL 



WRITING 



% 



it definition of aims 
} Exam, bulletin no.1 , 

tctUfe~p3S{ historic 
o^nilion only 
dance re structures 
ognise, understand 
I use all tenses and 
ods necessary to 
tain a simple 
^versation". 



1 - reading a'oud 5 
2, conversation 21 
Assessed byteacherin 
final year and externally 
moderated by sampling, 
Sample materials available 
on request. 



13 



1 . Passage and 

true/false items 

in FL 
2- Multiple-choice 

completion items 
3. Passage + Oand 

A in English 

Of 10 
Passage for FL-- LI 
transfation. 



Background information: 
10/20-item multiple- 
choice lest. 



, Objective 
test 

, Passage 
(160 words) 
Qanb A in 
English 



26 



Composttion 19 
1 ^100-1 30 words 

Of 2 60 words. 

Choice from: 

picture 

series of pictures 
dialogue to be continued 

topic 

outline in FL 
letterin FLtobe 
answered. 



definition of aims 
>n Exam, buUelin 
62 

jested syllabus based 
2 topics; 
re of basic 
tmar; 

iled coverage of one 
; (shops and nnarkets) 
ig vocabulary, 
tures and back- 
nd asillustration. 



1. reading aloud of 
independent 
sentences 10 

2, (a) picturoseq jence \ 

to be narrated 
and questionsto 
be answered; 20 
(b) lOgcnera! ques- 
tions based on 5 
of topics in 
syllabus. 



Passage in FL and Q in 
FLlo beanswered in FL 15 
Coursework: 15 
'written evidence of 
knowledge of France 
and the French': a 
project or series of 
shorlerstudies. Way be 
done in English, 
Dictation. 10 



PassageQandA 15 
in English- 



Composition 15 
1 20 words (past tense). 
No choice: series of 
pictures, with summary of 
action and Questions 
underneath each. 



IdefiniltOfi of aims 
)n fx a/7?, buffelin 
^62 

, i 3 few items 
iic-based word list 
i grammar outline 
'orG. 



Teacher based; 35 
guidancegiven but not 
compulsory; 

1 . reading aloud 

(a passage) 

2. general conversation 

2 or more of: 

(a) description of 
pictureor object; 

(b) questions put by 
cand-dale; 

(c) conversation re 
foreign country; 

(d) role-playing; 

(e) story based on a 
picture sequence 



Passage + Q and A 

in English. 10 



Passage in FL + Q in 
FLlo be answered in FL 10 
(graded by difficulty) 
Dictation 10 
Background information; 
10/20open-ended 10 
questions in English. 



Composilion 
100-1 20 wo, ^s, 
Choice from: 

(a) outlinein FL 
o^continutilion of 
story, 

o/'lille in FL; 

(b) letter outline 

or reply to letter; 

(c) series of pictures. 



25 



storic and conditional! 
jgnition only. 



Teacher based; guidance 
given. Assessment on 
scale A-E and unclassified, 
Moderat on based on 
sample. 

1, reading 10 

2. conversation 30 
Suggested headings; 

(a) desc of objects 

(b) class activities; 

(c) personal; 

(d) story telling; 

(e) practical Situations: 

(f) drama work. 



Passage (200 words) 
^ Q and A in English 
covering 20 points. 



10 



Dictation 

Background information 

(a) Q and A in English 
onSsetiopicse.g. 
geography; any 6lo 
be answered; 

(b) one longer answer; 
one Q on each topic. 



10 

to 



Passage (250 
words) Q and A 
in English cover- 
ing 20 points. 10 



Composition 
130 words in past 
tense based on series 
of 6 pictures 
0/" answer to letter 
Of original letter 
orlilEe 
or outline. 



20 



//a/y; common words 
t( O atedwkth 



1 1 content 



1 . reading atoud 

2. conversation 
either: 

(a) talk on prepared 
topic (7); 



7 
23 



Passage ^ Q and A 
in English. 



Composition 



20 



20 



Dictation 10 
Passage in FL + 
questions in FLto be 
answered in FL. 20 



Suggested headings: 

(a) desc, of objects; 

(b) class activities; 

(c) personal; 
(cl) slOfyielling; 

(e) practical situations; 
(!) dramawork. 



(b) one longer answer; 
one Qoneach topic. 



Metcopoliian 
R.E.B. 

F 
G 
S 



vocabulary: Qommon words 
(not listed) associaled with 
a^isl of topics e,g. family 
structure: declared content. 



Middlesex 
(1970) 
F2 



6. North R.E.B. 

F 
G 



7. Northwestern 
S.S.6.B. 



1 2 topics e.g. restaurant; 
vocabu'jry not specified 
structures outlined. 
NB;for1971 school 
assessment rates 50% of 
final grade. 



Brief reference to 4 skills, 
F : FF1 'will have regard 
to . . , but will not 
necessarily confine 
therrselves to . . .'. 



F: general statement closefy 
linked to exam techniques 
FFI*^ + past hist, for 
recognition only; 
up to 5% additional 
vocab. 



brief statement of 4 
skills 'correlate what 
he hears with what he 
writes'. 



general language aims 
in lermsof skills and 
background: topics 
sugg "sted; 

vocabu/ary unspecif-ed 
structures at teacher's 
discretion. 



1. readingaloud 7 

2. conversation 23 
either: 

(a) talkon prepared 
topic (7) ; 

(b) questions on pre- 
pared subject (4); 

(c) general questions (1 2) 
or 

(d) questions on 
picture or picture 
story (11); 

(e) general questions. 
All recorded and sample 
moderated. 



Passage + Qand A 
in English, 



20 



Con^position 



20 



readingaloud 10 
conversation 30 

(a) general questions 
on set topics; 

(b) either pictures 
c?/- project 



Passage + QandA 
\n English 



10 



1, reading aloud 

2. conversation on 
everyday 
topics.* 



10 



20 



Passage (150-200 
words) ^ Q and A 
in English. 



20 



1 . reading aloud 10 

2. conversation 

(a) questions on 
picture; 6 

(b) setquestions in 
1 0sections not 
previously pre- 
pared by 
candidate; 
teacher asks 1 
from each 
section; 10 

(c) general 
conversation 5 
(3 minutes). 

1 . reading aloud 

2. setquestions 
based on reading 
passage 

3. general conver- ( 30 
sation e.g. on a 
picture or on 
futurecareer. 



1 . reading aloud | 

2. conversation cf.F j 25 
+ 5% for assess- 
ment, 5 



2 passages + Q and A 
in English. 



15 



Passage + Qand 
A in English. 



15 



1 5 incomplete 
sentences multiple- 
choice printed; 
choice written outby 
candtdateor recorded. 



15 



See para 1.06. 

FranQais fondamentat premier degr^. 



Con^pr 
choic^^ 
e.g. I- • 
sequc • 



Corr 
1-1. 

cho ■ 



Con 
1, 1 



2. 3, t 
or 



Pre 

for 



1 



15 



20 



25 



10 
20 



20 



^otes: 



: Oral tf. F; Aural ~ re-narration 20%; Wrilir>g - written answers to spoken questions 
or> 3 picture 20%; Readmg - passage + Q and A in English, translation into English; 
Background - short answers and an essay on any aspect of German life studied on the 



pass-^ ; 
Engls^' 
S and G c 
2. unpre^ 



igiish (10%j; Iran 

OraJ- 1. reading 
0%); 3. converS3ti< 
Q and A in Eaaih 



(d) storytelling: 

(e) practical situations; 

(f) drama work, 



y; common words 
I) associated with 
pics e.g. famiiy 
declaredcontent. 



1. reading aloud 7 

2, conversation 23 
either: 

(a) taik on propured 
topic (7); 

(b) questions on pre- 
pared subject (4); 

(c) general questions (1 2) 

Of 

(d) questions on 
picture or picture 
story (11); 

(e) generalquestionS. 
All recorded and sample 
mode rated - 



Passage ^ 
in English. 



Qand A 



20 



CompositJon 



20 



Dictation 10 
Passage in FL + 
questionsin FLtoba 
ai^swercd in FL. 20 



I e.g. restaurant; 
\ry not specified 
5 outlined 
971 school 
&nt fates 50% of 



t. reading aloud 10 
2. conversation 30 

(a) genera) questions 
on settopics; 

(b) e/r/jer pictures 
or project. 



Passage + Q and A 
in English 



10 



Composition; 
choice of Ssubjects 
e.g, tetter, picture 
sequence, outhne in Ft 

either 1 x 120 words 

or 2^60. 



15 



Translation into 
tnglish. 



Dictation 5 
Passage In FL + 
questionsin FLtobe 
answeredinFL. 15 
Background: 5/1 5 
short answersand 
1 longer answer, set 
in English. 10 



jrerce to 4 skills. 

'win have regard 

but will not 
ssarily confine 
iselvesto . . /. 



1 . reading aloud 10 

2. conversation on 
everyday 

topics."* 20 



Passage (150-200 
words) + Qand A 
in English. 



20 



Composition: 
1 120 words 
choice from - 

series of pictures 

outline 

tetter. 



20 



e/fAer translation 
into English 
0/ passage in FL 
+ Q and A in 
English. 10 



Dictation 10 
Passage In FL + 
questions in FLtobe 
answered in FL, 10 



era! statement closely 
Bd to exart) techniques 

+ past hist, for 
?g nit ion only; 
o 5% additional 
lab. 



bfstatementof 4 
(ts 'correlate what 
lears with what he 
Ites*. 



leral language aims 
^ermso? skills and 
ckground; topics 
guested; 

icBtufary unspecified 
fuciures at teacher's 
Bcretion. 



1. reading aloud 10 

2. conversation 

(a) questions on 
picture; 5 

(b) setquestionsin 
10 sections not 
previously pre- 
pared by 
candidate; 
teacherasks 1 
from each 

section; 10 

(c) general 

con\. sfsati^n 5 
<3 minutes). 

1 , reading aloud 

2, setquestions 
basedonreading 
passage 

3, generalconver- ( 30 
satlon e.g. on a 
picture or on 
future career. 



1, reading aloud ) 

2. conversation cf F ) 25 
+ 5% for assess- 
ment, 6 



2 passages + Qand A 
in English. 



15 



Passage + Qand 
A in English, 



15 



15incompIele 
sentences multiple- 
choice printed; 
choice writteti out by 
candidate or recorded. 



15 



Composition: 25 

1, 11O-130words; 
choice from - 

picture 

scries of pictures 
tetter 

continuation of story; 

2. 3/6 outlined situations 
or episodes to be 
continued or concluded: 
35-45 words each. 

Present tense only permis- 
sible but credit given 
for variety. 



1 . questions on a picture 

or seriescf pictures 10 
(gradedbydifficulty); 

2. composition: 20 
100-120 words on - 

picture 

series of pictures 
title or letter. 



, questions based on 
a series of pictures; 

, composition: | 20 
60-80 words as 
replytoteitergiven 
In FL 0/ expansion 
of outline. 



2 passages + 
Q and A in 
English. 



15 



Dictation 10 
Background: Qand A 
in English on topics e.g. 
Paris, transport etc. but 
syllabus not specified, 5 



1 . passage + 
Qand Ain 
English 10 

2, translation 

into English 16 
{dictionary 
allowed). 
Both parts deal 
W'th aspects of 
^Jerman life and 
faackgro'ind. 

Passage + Qand A 
in English. 15 



Passage in FL + 
questions in FLto be 
answered in FL (in 
writing) 

Background; 10/20 
questionsin Eng?ish 
Dictaiior> 



6 
10 



femier degr^. 



Bf ration 20%: Writing - wntten answers lo spoken questions 
ing - passage * Q and A in English, translation into English; 
vers and an essay on any aspect of German life studied on the 



'ERIC 



30%; Aurat cf. F; Writing - 
nslation into English (10%); 



graded questions, and 
Dictation (10%); Back- 



1.-^* in QtJAftiAA MB%): IQO.wQfdj^ornpps Uion. choice 



continued on next fold out sheet 



passage + Q and A in English (10%); translation into English (10%); Project essay i 
English (20%). 

S and G differ as follows Oral ~ threading prepared passage of candidate's choice (5% 
2. unprepared reading (10%) ; 3. conversation cf. F (25%). Passage + written Q and A 
G (20%). No passages + Q and A in English, bu( summary in English of passage in f 
(10%). Composition cf. F (20%). 

S only includes background test Q and A in English (5%); Dictation (5%). 
Where the teacher has been appointed examiner by the Board, following attendance al 
co-ordinating meeting he will assess the reading aloud. Otherwise this will be recordj 
^ — * — ^gf^^ |Ka tfl^chfi f may be g |y^|rgted^ 



picture or picture 

story (11); 
(e) general questions, 
All recorded andsample 
moderated. 



5. 



Middlesex 
(1970) 

F2 



1 2 topics e.g. restaurant; 
vocabulary not specified 
structures outlined. 
NB: for 1971 school 
assessment rates 50% of 
final grade. 



1 . reading aloud 1 0 

2, conversation 30 

(a) general questions 
on set topics; 

(b) e/r^e/pictures 
or project, 



Passage + Q and A 
in English 



10 



Composition: 
choice of 8 subjects 
e.g. letter, picture 
sequence, outline in FL 

either 1 ^ 120 words 

or 2x60, 



15 



6. North R.E.B. 

F 
G 
S3 



Brief reference to 4 skills. 

F : FF1 ^' will have regard 
to , . . but will not 
necessarily confine 
themselves to . . /. 



1 . reading aloud 1 0 

2, conversation on 
everyday 

topics.-* 20 



Passage (150-200 
words) + Q and A 

in English. 



20 



Composition: 
I 120 words 
choice from - 

series of pictures 

outline 

letter. 



20 



7. Northwestern 
S.S.E.B. 



general statfjment closely 
linked to exam techniques 
FFI*^^ + past hist, for 
recognition only; 
up to 6% additional 
vocab. 



brief statement of 4 
skills 'correlate what 
he hears with what he 
writes'. 



general language aims 
in terms of skills and 
background: topics 
suggested; 

vocabulary unspecified 
sifuclures alteacher's 
discretion. 



1 , reading aloud 1 0 

2. conversation 

(a) questions on 
picture; 5 

(b) set questions in 
lOseclions not 
previously pre- 
pared by 
candidate; 
teacherasks 1 
from each 

section; 10 

(c) general 
conversation 5 
(3 minutes). 

1, reading aloud 

2, setquestions 
based on read'ng 
passage 

3, general conver- / 30 
sation e.g. on a 
picture Of on 
future care >r. 



1 . reading aloud 

2. conversation cf.F j 25 
+ 5% for assess- 
ment, 5 



2 passages + Qand A 
in English, 



15 



Passage + Qand 
A in English. 



15 



1 5 incon>pIete . 
sentences multiple- 
choice printed; 1 5 
choice written out by 
candidate orrecorded. 



Composition: 25 

1, 11 0-1 30 words; 
choice from - 

picture 

seriesof pictures 
letter 

continuation of story; 

2, 3/6oullined situations 
or episodes to be 
continued or concluded: 
35-45 words each. 

Present tense only permis- 
sible but credit given 
for variety. 



1 . questions on a picture 

or seriesof pictures 10 
(graded by difficulty); 

2, composition: 20 
100-120 wordson>- 

picture 

series of pictures 
title or letter. 



1 . questions based on > 
a series of pictures; 

2. composition: 20 
60-80 words as / 
reply to letter given 1 

in FLorexpansion I 
of outline. ^ 



* See para 1.06. 

Fran^ais fondamental, premier degr6. 



Notes: 

^ G: Oral cf, F: Aural - re-narration 20%; Writing - written answers to spoken questions 
on a picture 20%; Reading - passage + Q end A In English, translation into English; 
Background - short answers and an essay on any aspect of German life studied on the 
course. 

S: Oral - reading and conversation 30%; Aural cf. F; Writing - graded questions, and 
passage + Q in Spanish (1 5%), translation into English (10%); Dictation (10%); Back- 
ground questions (10%), 

R: Oral cf. S; Writing - graded questions in Russian (15%); 1 00 word composition, choice 
from: continuation of comprehension passage or outline in Russian (15%); Reading - 



passage + Q and A in English (10%); tran 
English (20%). 
S and G differ as follows: Oral - 1 . reading j 
2. unprepared reading (10%); 3. conversalio 
G (20%). No passages + Q and A in Engii^ 
(10%). Composition cf. F (20%), 
S orffy includes background test O and A i{ 
Where the teacher has been appointed exari 
co-ordinating meeting he will assess the rei 
and marked externally. Conversation assesi 



Wary not specified 
frejoutliried. 
H971 school 
inient fates 50% of 
ade. 



1. redding aloud 1 0 

2. conversation 30 

(a) general questions 
on sel topics; 

(b) either pictures 
or project. 



Passage + Q and A 
in English 



10 



Composition; 
choice of 8 subjects 
e.g. letter, picture 
sequence, outline in FL 

either 1 x 1 20 words 

or 2^^0. 



15 



Translation into 
English. 



Dictation 5 
Passage In FL + 
questions in FLto be 
answered in FL. 15 
Background; 5/1 5 
short answers and 
1 fonger answer, set 
In cnglish. 10 



flerenceto4ski!1s. 

'will have regard 
. .but will not 
essarily confine 
mselves to . . 



1 . reading aloud 10 

2. conversation on 
everyday 

topics. ■» 20 



Passage (150 -200 
words) ^ Q and A 
in English. 



20 



Compositfon : 
1 X 120 words 
choice from - 

series of pictures 

outline 

letter. 



20 



e///7e/trans1atton 
into English 
o/' passage in f L 
+ Q and A In 
English. 10 



Dictation 10 
Passage in FL + 
questions in FL to be 
answered in FL. 10 



leral statement closely 
ed to exam techniques 

+ pas? hist, for 
ognition only; 
to 5% additional 
ab. 



if statement of 4 

correlate what 
lears with what he 
tes'. 



ral language aims 
rms of skills and 
ground: topics 
gested; 
bufary unspecified 
tares at teacher's 
retion. 



1. read»ng aloud 1 0 

2. conversalion 

(a) questions on 
picture; 5 

(b) set questions in 
1 0seclions not 
previously pre- 
pared by 
candidate; 
teacher asks 1 
from each 

section; 10 

(c) general 
conversation 5 
(3 minutes), 

1 . reading aloud ^ 

2. set questions 
based on readi ng 
passage 

3. general cunver- f 30 
sation e g, on a 
picture or on 
future career, 



1. reading aloud \ 

2. conversation cf.F | 25 
+ 5% for assess- 
ment, 5 



2 passages 
in English, 



+ Qand A 



25 



15 



Passage + O and 
A in English. 



15 



1 5 incomplete 
sentences multiple- 
choice printed; 
choice Written out by 
candidate or recorded. 



15 



Composition: 

1. 110-130words; 
choicefrom - 

picture 

seriesof pictures 
letter 

continuation of story; 

2, 3/6outlined situations 
or episodes to be 
continued or concluded 
35-45 wordseach. 

Presenttense onlypermis- 
sible but credit given 
for variety. 



. questions on a picture 
or series of pictures 10 
(graded by difficulty); 

, composition: 20 
100-120wordsor>- 
picture 

series of pictures 
title or letter. 



1 . questions based on ^ 
a series of pictures; 

2, composition: 
60-fiO words as 
reply to lettergiver^ 
in FL or expansion 
of outline. 



2 passages + 
Q and A in 

English. 



15 



Dictation 10 
Background: Qand A 
in English on topicse.g. 
Paris, transport etc, but 
syllabus not specified. 5 



20 



1 . passage + 
Q and A in 
EngUsb 10 

2. translation 

into English 15 
{dictionary 
allowed). 
Both partsdeal 
with aspects of 
German life and 
background. 

Passage + Qand A 
in English- 15 



Passage in FL + 
questionsin FLtobe 
answered in FL (in 
writing) 

Background; 10/20 
questionsin English 
Dictation 



5 
10 



mter degr^. 



ation 20%; Writing - written answers to spoken questions 
- passage + Q and A in EnglfSh, translation into English; 
s and an essay on any aspect of German life studied on the 

[fSation 30%; Aural cf. F: Writing - graded questions, and 
5%), translation into English (10%); Dictation (10%); Back- 
questions in Russian (15%); 100 word composition, choice 
xehension passage or outline in Russian (15%); Reading - 



contfr}ued on next fofd cut sheet 



passage + Q and A in English (10%); translation into English (10%); Project essay in 
English (20%). 

S and G differ as follows: Oral - 1 . reading prepared passage of candidate's choice (5%); 
2. unprepared reading (10%); 3, conversation cf. F (25%). Passage + written Q and A In 
G (20%). No passages + Q and A in English, but summary in English of passage In FL 
(10%), Composition cf. F (20%). 

S or}fy includes background test O and A in English (5%); Dictation (5%). 
Where the teacher has been appointed examiner by the Board, foffowing attendance at a 
co-ordinating meeting he will assess the reading aloud. Olherwise this will be recorded 
and marked externalty. Conversation assessed by the teacher rr^ay be moderated. 



ERIC 



Table 4 (contd.) 



BOARD 



SYLLABUS NOTES 



ORAL 



READING 

COMPREHENSION 



% 



OTHER TESTS 

(incl, e.g. background) 



AURAL 



8, South East 
R.E.B. 



F 
G 



General reference to skills; 
attempt to make exam, 
situationally relevant to 
adolescent interests and 
tourist situations. 

: FF1 (minus sub- 
junctive) 
: outline of grammar 
for both, 20% marks given 
forschool assessment of 
course work. 



reading aloud 
conversation; 
graded questions, 
Questions on 
background to 
be asked. 



30 



Passage + Q and A 
in English. 



10 



Letter (120 words) 10 
either reply to given letter 
or on a given topic 
(2 choices) 
or candidates may 
submit a folio of 
letters to a pen-friend, 



Passage + < 
A in English. 



9. Southern 
R.E.B. 



(a) North 



F 
G 
R 



(b) South 

F 
G 
S 



1 . reading afoud 

2. conversation 

(a) shorlquestions 
on simple topics 
e.g. age, home, 
family; 

(b) free conversation 
incl. questions 
on background. 

Alf o course work as basis 
e.g. file of correspondence 
diary of a visit. Project. 



Passage f 5 0 and A 
in English. 



Letter (180 words) in 
reply to a given letter. 



Passage (30 
350 words) 
A in English. 



1 . reading afoud 

2. conversation; 
freely struclurwd 
using e.g. maps, 
pictures provided 
by teacher; inc. 
continuous speech 
on 1 or 2 topics 
ascertained in 
advance: toys, 
course work, pc's 
may be provided 
by pupil. 



10 
40 



Passage + 5 Q and A 

in English. 8 



Composition 
(120-130 words) 
choice from: 

(a) picture sequence 

(b) letter 

(c) topic. 



17 



10. South-Western 
E.B. 



General statement of skills 
emphasis on aural/oral. 



General statement of 4 skills 
FF as aguide but not as a 
lin^jtation o? vocabulary and 
grammar. 



ERIC 



25 



1 . reading aloud 

2. conversation on 
general topics; 
candidate will be 
expected to obey 
simpleinstructions 

Part of the conversation 
may be based on a picture 
provided by the teacher. 



Passage (100-150 
words) ^ Q and A 
in English. 



10 



Composition 
(120-160words) 
choice from: 

(a) picture sequence 

(b) letter 

(c) outline 

(d) dialogue. 



25 



Passage {20 
words) + 5 a 
A in English. 



1 . reading aloud 1 0 

2. prepared questions 15 

3. conversation on 
assignment chosen 
from a number of 
previously prepared 
topics. 15 



Recorded passage + 
Q and A in English. 



10 



We'sh Joint 
Education 



'It is hoped that teachers 
will feel free locJevise 



Passage + Q and A 
in Engfisb- 



121 



1 . composition on every- Passage {1 5( 
davtoDicaiveninoutline wordsWQi 



NOTES 


ORAL % 


READING 

COMPREHENSION % 


OTHER TESTS 

(incl. e.g. background] % 


AURAL % 


WRITING % 


i 

enccto4sVi1ls; 

fetevaot to 

iterestsand 

ons. 

inussub- 

f orammar 
20% marks given 
)l assessment of 
ork. 


1 . reading aloud \ 

2, conversation: | 
yraded questions, I 30 
Questions on j 
background to J 

be asked, 


Passage ^ Q and A 

in English. 10 


Letler (120 words) 10 
either reply to given letter 
or on a given topic 
(2 choices) 
cr candidates may 
submit a folio of 
ieltersto a per^-friend, 


Passage Qand 
A in Efji^Iish. 10 


Dictation 10 
Passage (aural) + 
OandAinFL (written). 10 




1 . reading afoud 

2. conversation 

(a) short questions 
on simple topics 
e.g. age. home, 
farriily; 

(b) fiee conversation 
incL questions 
on background. 

Also course work as basis 
e.g. file of correspondence 
diary of a visit. Project. 


Passage + 50 and A 
in English. 


Letter (160 words) in 
reply to a given letter. 


Passage (300- 
350 words) + Qand 
A in English. 


Re-narration (outline 
given). 




1. reading aloud 10 

2. conversation: 40 
freely structured 
using e.g. maps, 
pictures provided 

by teacher; inc. 
continuous speech 
on 1 or 2 topics 
ascertained in 
advance: toys, 
course work, pc's 
maybe provided 
by pupil. 


Passage + 5 0 and A 

in English. 8 


Composition 1 7 
(120-1 30 words) 
choicefrom: 

(a) picture sequence 

(b) letter 

(c) topic. 




K Dictation 8 

2. 2G0-wofd passage^ 
+ Oand Ain FL | 
(written) \ 

3. also 100-word ( 
section of the | 
passage translated.' 


>menlof skilfs 
auraJ/oral. 


1. reading a'oud >^ 

2. conversation on 1 
generaElopics; 
candidate wJI be / 
expected to obey 1 
si/npleinstructions.^ 

Pari of the conversation 
may be based on a picture 
provided by the teacher. 


Passage 000-150 

words) + 0 and A 

in English. 10 


Composition 25 
(120-160 words) 
choicefrom: 

(a) picture sequence 

(b) letter 

(c) outline 

(d) dialogue. 


Passage {200 
words) +50 and 
Ain English. 10 


1. Passage (150 15 
words) + 10-15 
questions in FLto be 
answered in FL (credit 
for both comprehension 
and expression). 

2. Dictation 5 

3. Re -narration based 
on a 100-1 50 word 
passage. 10 


imcnl of 4 skills 
i but not as a 
vocabulary and 


1 . reading a'oud ^ 0 

2. prepared questions 15 

3. convCfSr3t!on on 
assignment chosen 
from a number of 
previously prepared 
topics. 15 


Recorded passage *- 

0 and A in English 10 






1 , Composition (^25 + 
words) based on 

p clurcseriesand 
printed summary + 
spoken commentary 20 

2, 250 word passage. 20 

(a) 100 words t<ans.; 

(b) 150 wordsOand 
AmFL. 

3, Dictation 10 
Optional project used 

for upgrad»ng. 


ERJC 


ll is hoped that teachers 


Passage + Oand A 

in English. 12i 


1. composition on every- 
day topic giver* in outline 


Passage (150 
words) + Oand 


1. Dictation 12J 

2, Passage (300- 





grammar. 


assignment chosen 
from a nurrber ot 
previously prepared 
topics. 15 








11. Welsh Joint 
Education 
Committeo 

F 
G 
S 




'Itishopedthatteachers 
will feelfreeto devise 
s-^hemesbest suiledto 
the needs of their 
schools.' 

1. readingaloud 10 

2. 5 sci questions 
from 25 (in 5 
sections previously 
suppliedto the 
school) 5 

3. free conversation 20 
(topics suggested). 


Passage + Q and A 
inEnglish. 12i 


1. composition on every- 
day topic given in outline 
in FL or letter ( + out- 
line if necessary): 15 
100 -150 words 

2. questions based on a 
picture. 5 


Passage (15( 
words) + 
A in English. 


12. West Midlands 
E.8. 

F 
G 
S 




1 . reading aloud 5 
(100 word passage) 

2. conversation 20 
based on picture 
situations. 
Examiner may ask 
general questions or 
questionson a text 
stud^edduring the 
course. 


, 2 passages (2nd more 
difficult) +Qand A 
1 in English. 15 


Composition 25 
(120 words) 
choice from: 

set of pictures 

topic 

continuation of story. 
High marks are awarded 
only if the appropriate 
tenses are used. 


Passage + Q 
A in English. 


13. WestYo^kshi^e 
and Lindsey 
R.E.B. 


General statement of 4 skilis 

'In assessing candidates 
whose written work is 
likelylo be of a less high 
standard the panel . . . take 
into consideration the fact 
thai such work, when read 
aloud, would sound reason- 
ably correct: consequently 
errors of spelling and 
^ramma< not affecting 
connprehension will not be 
greatly penalised/ 

Attempts to introduce 
relativefy simple questions 
at the beginning of each 
test. 


1 . reading aloud 1 0 
(10(>-120 word 
passage} 

2. conversation: 20 
simplequestionson 
everyu'sy activities, 
hobbies, background 
studies, career etc. 
'Candidaiesshould 

be encouraged to 

talk on what 

intereststhem." 
Principle of mternal 
grading validated by 
iriter-school assessment. 


Passage (250 words) 
+ lOQandAtn 
English. 15 
Th3 passage should lend 
itself 10 dramatic 
expression by the teacher. 


Composition 30 
{200 words max.) 
choice fron^: 
outdn'^ 

seriesof pictures 
letter 

Present tense only per- 
missible, but extra marks 
awarded for variety. 


Passage (1 5(3 
200 words) -t^ 
and Ain tngli 
(based on ore 
eve^yaay lang 


14. Yorkshire 
R.E.B. 

F 
G 

ERLC 


General statement of 4 skills 
vocabulary: FF1 as basis 
structure: knowledge ot the 
present, perfect, imperfect 
and future tenses and of 
impecativ©. 

School assessment con- 
tributes 60% of final grade 
(subject to statistical 
proviso) Final year's wcrk 
assessed on skills exactly 
in proportion asexam, 
weighting. 

General statement of 4 skii:s 
School assessment as for F 

structure as for F with 
recognition of present and 
imperfect passive tenses. 


1, Readingaloud 5 
(diafogue) 

2. conversation 20 

(a) 5 prescribed 
questions on 
a series of 6 
pictures; 

(b) candidatepu»s2 
questions on same 
pictures; 

(c) narration of story 
from the pictures; 

(d) 6 general questions 
including perfect 
and future tenses. 

1 . readmg aloud 5 

2, conversation 20 
(asfof F without 

(d)). 


1. Passage (150-160\ 
words) read by 
teacher + Q and A 

in English. ^ 25 

2. Taped dialogue 
(190-200 words) 
+ Q and Ain 
English. / 

1. Passage 1 50 1 60 \ 
words) read by 
teacher + Q and A 

in English. ^5 

2. Taped dialogue 
(190-200 words) 
+ Q and A in 
English. / 


1 . 1 Squestionsbased > 
on 8 pictures!. e. | 

2 per picture. 1 Lq 
specific. 1 general j 

2. Compr sition 1 
(11 5-1 25 words) ^ 
choice from: 

picture 

letter 

dialogue 

series of 6 pictures 
aspect of a chosen book 

Present tense only 

permissible, but extra 

marks awarded for 

variety. 

Questionsin G based 10 
on p-ctures (cf.F). 


Passage + Q 
A in English 
or 

Translation If 
English 
(notin 1972] 









. ^ — ^ 


. _ 














AinFL. 












3. Dictation 10 












Optional project used 




. 








for upgrading, 




'\{ is hoped that teachers 


Passage + Q and A 


1, composition on every- 


Passage (150 


1, Dictation 12i 




will feel free to devise 


m English^ 




day topic given in outline 


words) Qand 


2, Passage (300 - 




schemes best suited to 




in FL or letter ( + out- 


AinEnglishi. 15 


400 words) in FL for 




the needs of their 




line if necessary) : 


15 




sun-mary m English 5 




schoois.' 




100 -150 words 




about ^ length: notes 








2, questionsbased on a 




and vocabulary may 




1 . reading aloud 10 




picture. 


5 




beijiven if necessary. 




2. 5 set questions 












ffom25 (in 5 












sections previously 












supplied to the 












school) 5 












3. free conversation 20 












(topics suggested). 












1 . reading aloud 5 


2 passages (2nd more 


Composition 


25 


Passage + Qand 


1. Dictation 10 


i 


(100 word passage) 


difficult) -Qand A 


(^20 words) 


A in English. 5 


2. Passage in FL + Q 


i 


2. conversation 20 


in English. 


15 


choice fro m: 




in FLto be answered 


1 


based on picture 




set of pictures 




in FL (written) 10 


1 


Situations. 




topic 




3. Objectivemultiple- 




Ex.imincr may ask 




continuation of story, 




choice lest in FL, 




genera' questions or 




High marks are awarded 




including questions 




questions on a text 




only if the appropriate 




on background: 




Studied during the 




tenses are used. 




20/25questlons. 10 




course. 










em of 4 skills 


1. reading aloud 10 


Passage (250 words) 


Composition 30 


Passage (150- 


Background; 15 short 




(100-1 20 word 


+ lOQand Ain 


(200 wofds max,) 


200 words) + 10Q 


answeritems out of 45 


ndidates 


passage) 


English. 


15 


choice from: 


and A in English 10 


(in English). MaYlndude 


/vork is 


2. conversation: 20 


The passage should lend 


outline 


(based on ordmary, 


map question 5r Use of 


leishigh 


simple questions on 


Itself to dramatic 


series of pictures 


everyday language). 


French test - write one 


inel . . .taVe 


everyday activities. 


expression by the teacher. 


fetter. 




half of dialogue 


ion the fad 


hobbies, background 








(introduction in 


, when read 


studies, career etc. 




Present tense only per- 




English). 15 


3und reason- 


'Candidatesshould 




missible, but extra marks 






insecjuently 


beencouraged to 




awardedfor variety. 






9 and 


talk on what 










fecting 


interests thenn.' 










1 v;ill not be 


Principleof mterna) 










i^' 


grading validated by 












ir%ter-school asse^srrent 










^oduce 












e questions 












9 of each 












lent of 4 skills 


1. Readingaloud 5 


t. Passage (1 50-1 60> 




1. 1 6quest;ons based \ 




Passaged Qand 




=1 as basis 


(dialogue) 


words) read by 




on 8 pictures i.e. 




A in English 




viedgeof the 


2. conversation 20 


teacher + QandA 




2 per picture, 1 


>30 


0/ 20 




t, imperfect 


(a) 6 prescribed 


in English, 


. 25 


specific. 1 general 




Translation into 




lesand of 


questions on 


2. Taped dialogue 




2. Composition 




English 






a series of 6 


(190-200 words) 




(115-125 words) ^ 




(notin1972) 






pictures; 


+ QandA in 




choicefrom: 






nenl con- 


(b) candidate puts 2 


English. j 




picture 






f fmal grade 


questions on same 




tetter 






Listicat 


pictures; 




dialogue 






year's work 


(c) narration of story 




series of 6 pictures 






Dlsexsctly 


from the pictures; 




aspect of a chosen book 






s exam. 


(d) 6 general questions 




Present tense only 








including perfect 




permissible, bjt extra 








and future tenses. 




marks awarded for 












variety. 






lenlof 4ski((s 


1 . reading aloud 6 


1. Passage 150-160 \ 


Ouestionsin G based 


10 




1. re-narration in 100 


"nenl as for F 


2. conversation 20 


words) read by 




on pictures (cf,F). 




words of passage 20 




(as for F v^^ithout 


teacher + 0 and A 








of 160 words, range of 


with 


(d))- 


in English. 


25 






5 topics from whichthe 


present and 




2 Taped dialogue 








passage wHl be drawn: 


iveienses. 




(190-200 words) 








Eine Reise nach 






+ Q and A in 








Deutschfand 






English. j 








Em Strassenunfall 












Auf dem Lande etc. 












2- Translation into 20 












English C.I 50-1 70 












words; meaning 












givenof unusual 












words essential for 


ERIC 










comprehension. 





12, 



Wesl Midlands 
E.8. 

F 
G 
S 



1. reading aloud 10 

2. 5 setquesiions 
from 25 (in 5 
sections previously 
supplied to the 
school) 5 

3. free conversation 20 
(topics suggested). 



1 . reading aloud 5 
(100 word passage) 

2. conversation 20 
based on picture 
situations. 
Examiner may ask 
general questions or 
questions on a text 
studied during the 
course. 



2 passages (2nd more 

difficult) ^OandA 

in English. 15 



picture. 



Con'iposilion 
(120 words) 
choice from: 

set of pictures 

topic 

continuation of story. 
High marks are awarded 
onlyif theappropriate 
tenses are used, 



25 



Passage + Q 

A in English. 



13. 



West Yorkshire 
and Lindsey 
R.E.8, 



General statement of 4 skills 

'In assessing candidates 
whose written work is 
likely to be of a less high 
standard the panel , . , take 
into consideration the fact 
that such work, when read 
aloud, would sound reason- 
ablycorrect; consequently 
errors of spelling and 
grammar not affecting 
comprehension will not be 
greatly penalised.' 

Attempts to introduce 
relatively simple questions 
atthe beginning of eacfi 
test. 



1 . reading aloud 10 
(100-120 word 
passage) 

2, conversation: 20 
simple questions on 
everyday activities, 
hobbies, background 
studies, careeretc, 
'Candidates should 

be encouraged to 

talk on what 

interests them.' 
Principle of internal 
grading validated by 
inter-school assessment. 



Passage (250 words) 
^ 10 Qand Ain 
English. 15 
The passage should lend 
itself to dramatic 
expression bylheteacher. 



Composition 30 
(200 words max.) 
choice from: 
outline 

series of pictures 
letter. 

Present tense only per- 
missible, but extra marks 
awarded for variety. 



Passage (15C 
200 words) 
and A in Engli 
(based on ore 
everyday lan( 



14. Yorkshire 
R.E.8. 



General statement of 4 skills 
vocabulary: FF1 as basis 
structure: knowledge of the 
present, perfect, imperfect 
and future tenses and of 
imperative, 

School assessment con- 
tributes 50% of final grade 
(subject to statistical 
proviso). Final year's work 
assessed on skills exactly 
in proportion as exam, 
weighting. 



General statement of 4 skills 
School assessment as for F 

structure as for F with 
recognition of present and 
imperfect passive tenses. 



1 . Reading afoud 5 
(dialogue) 

2, conversation 20 

(a) 6 prescribed 
questions on 
a series of 6 
pictures; 

(b) candidate puts 2 
questions on same 
pictures; 

(c) narration of story 
from the pictures; 

(d) 6 general questions 
including perfect 
and future tenses, 



Passage (150-160\ 
words) read by 
teacher + Q and A 
in English. 
Taped dialogue 
(190-200 words) 
+ Q and A in 
English. ) 



30 



) 25 



1.16 questions based 
on 8 pictures I.e. 
2 per picture 1 
specific, 1 general 
2. Composition 
(115-125words) 
choice from: 

picture 

letter 

dialogue 

series of 6 pictures 
aspect of a chosen book 

Present tense only 

permissible, butextra 

marks awardedfor 

variety. 



Passage+ Q 
Ain English 
or 

Transtaiionir 
English 
(not in 1972) 



1 . reading aloud 

2. conversation 
(as for F without 
(d)). 



5 
20 



1. Passage 150-160 '\ 
words) read by 
teacher + Q and A 
in English, 

2. Taped dialogue 
{190- 200 words) 
+ Q and A in 
English. / 



Questions in G based 
on pictures (cf.F). 



10 



25 



ERLC 



i 


2. Bsetquest'ons 
from 25 (in 5 
sections pieviously 
suppliedto the 
school) 5 

3. free convefsation 20 
(topics suggested). 












1. reading a!oud 5 
(100 word passage) 

2. conversation 20 
based on picture 
situations. 
Examiner may ask 
general questionsor 
questions on a text 
studied during the 
course, 


2 passages (2nd mere 
difficult) ^QandA 
inEnglish. 15 


Composition 25 
(120 words) 
choice from: 

set of pictures 

topic 

continuation of story, 
High marks are awarded 
only if the appropriate 
tenses are used. 


Passage + Q and 
AinEnglish. 5 


1. Dictation 10 

2. Passage in FL ^ Q 
in FL to be answered 

in FL (wrillen) 10 

3. Objective multiple- 
choice test in FL, 
includingquestions 
on background: 
20/25 questions. 10 


lent of 4 skills 

andidates 
work is 
iless high 
ane^ . . .take 
tion ihe fact 
when read 
lound reason- 
Dnsequently 
ig and 
(feeling 
n will not be 
ed.' 

troduce 
le questions 
\g of each 


1. reading aloud 10 
(100-120 word 
passage) 

2. conversation: 20 
simplequestions on 
everyday activities, 
hobbies, background 
studies, career etc. 
'Candidates should 

be encouraged to 

talkon what 

interests them/ 
Principfeof internal 
grading validated by 
inter-school assessment. 


Passage (250 words) 
+ lOQand Ain 
English. 15 
The passage should lend 
itself todramatc 
expression by the teacher. 


Composition 30 
(200 words max ) 
choice from: 
outline 

seriesof pictures 
letter. 

Present tense onfy per- 
missible, but extra marks 
awardedfor variety, 


Passage (150- 
200 words) + 10Q 
and A in English 10 
(based on ordinary, 
everyday language). 


Background: 1 5 short 
anssf^er itemsoutof 45 
(in English). May include 
mapquestior^S/ Use of 
French test - write one 
halfof dialogue 
(introduction in 
English). 15 


lent of 4 skiffs 
=Vas basJ^ 
wledgeof the 
;t, innpeffect 
ses and of 

mentcon- 
f final grade 
tisticat 
(year's work 
ilHsexdctty 
IS exam. 

lentof 4 skills 
ment asfor F 

r F with 
presentand 
ive lenses. 


1. Reading aloud 5 
(dialogue) 

2. conversation 20 

(a) 6 prescribed 
<;uestLons on 
a series of 6 
pictures; 

(b) candidate puts 2 
questions on same 
pictures; 

(c) nana\\on of story 
from the pictures; 

(d) 6general questions 
including perfect 
and future tenses. 

1. reading aloud 5 

2. conversation 20 
(as for F without 

(d)). 


1. Passage {160-160\ 
words) read by 
teacher + Q and A 
in English. 1 

2. Taped dialogue / 
(190-200 words) 

+ Q and Ain 
English. / 

1. Passage 150-160 > 
words) read by 
teacher + Q and A 

in English. 25 

2. Tapeddsalogue 
(190-200 words) 
+ Q and A in 
English. ; 


1. 16questionsbased \ 
onSpicturesi.e. j 

2 per picture, 1 I^q 
specific, 1 general j 

2. Composition 1 
(11 5-1 25 words) ^ 
choice from; 

picture 

letter 

dialogue 

series of 6 pictures 
aspect of a chosen book 

Present tense only 

permissible, but extra 

marks awarded for 

variety. 

Questions in G based 1 0 
on pictures (cf.F). 


Passage+ Q and 

Ain English 

or 20 

Translation into 

English 

(not in 1972) 


1 . re-narration in 1 00 
words of passage 20 
of 1 60 words: range of 
5 topics from which the 
passage will be drawn: 

Eine Reise nach 
Deutschland 
Ein Slrassenunfall 
Auf dem Landeetc. 

2. Translation into 20 
English c. 150-^170 
words; meaning 
given of unusual 
words essential for 
comprehension. 


o 
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SECTION TWO 



GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (GCE) 
ORDINARY LEVEL 

1.00 In contrast to CSE, the GCE {introduced to replace the School Certificate) has come to be used 
essentially as a selection test, and candidates' results at 'A' level in particular are often considered 
predictive of likely future performance at university and in otlier areas of HE, Where the CSE Is 
largely o teacher-oriented examination, the GCE developed under the aegis of the universities and 
is controlfed in the nuim by their boards, aUhoucj[i most of the latter stress in their handbooks the 
closeness of consultation with teachers' associations, 

1 .01 Here mention must be made of plans for formal links. In 1 973/74 about 20,000 pupils will take part 
in an experiment in combined GCE and CSE examinations - the sampte to include both those who 
would in other years have sat GCE papers and those who would have taken CSE. The project has an 
obvious bearing on the planned joint system of examination at 16 + < approved In principle by the 
Schools Council in the summer of 1971,^ Any firm proposal for the establishment of such a joint 
system would be subject to approval by the Secretary of State. 

Examples of boards combining to offer a foreign language are the Associated Examining Board's 
joint syllabus in French with the Middlesex and Metropolitan Regional Examinations Board; the 
Joint Matriculation Board joint syllabus with the Associated Lancashire Schools Examining Board 
and North Western Secondary School Examinations Board; the University of London School 
Examinations Council's joint syllabus with the Yorkshire Regional Examinations Board and the 
Oxford Delegacy of Local Examinations' joint syllabus with the Southern Regional Examinations 
Board. There are obvious problems in this attempt to devise suitable syllabuses for such a wide 
spread of ability. In the detailed planning of the form of the examinations it is intended to incor- 
porate the best of both GCE and CSE^^' - a complicated task of reconciling two systems which in 
conception are radically different. In GCE French, for example, a weighting of up to 85% is often 
put on the written papers, whereas in CSE the weighting of the oral section may be up to 50%. 

1 .02 Research into materials, aims and content of the two examinations, is, however, already well under 
way.-^ The SCMLP French Section at York< in planning the revised version of the Schools Council 
Continuation materials, looks at both GCE and CSE syllabuses from the point of view of both skills 
and content. In listening comprehension, for example, 'it Is expected that GCE candidates wih be 
able to understand spoken French at a more sophisticated level than CSE candidates (e.g. in terms 
of vocabulary, structures and length of passages)'. For content a detailed list has been drawn up 
of the structural objectives of the materials for pupils taking CSE and GCE. Structures - both 
'receptive' and 'productive' - expected at GCE but not at CSE are listed in detail. The main differences 
between the two sets of aims are 'in the area of performance, not of coverage of skills, structures or 
vocabulary; more able pupils are expected to be more flexible, fluent and accurate in their use of 
the language, particularly when writing'. 



Tables 



GCE ORDINARY LEVEL Entries FGIRS. Summer 1971 



Ctiruiidates cntenny the GCE 


"0' level exanifnations in the summer of 1971 : 






LANGUAGE 




BOYS 


GIRLS 




TOTAL 




entries 


% P3SS 


enlries % pass 


entries 


% pass 


FRENCH 


66,484 


54-7 


76,507 64 8 


142,991 


601 


GERMAN 


15,463 


56 2 


19,692 64 7 


35,155 


61 0 


ITALIAN 


966 


58 6 


2,490 69 3 


3,456 


66-3 


RUSSIAN 


1,662 


63 1 


1,483 68-1 


3,145 


65-5 


SPANISH 


4.069 


55 5 


6.901 61-9 


10,970 


59 6 



The appfoxm>a!e proportions of ihe f^ve l-incjuages are therefore: F'48 G -1 2 f -1 R-1 S-4, but the pass rate is lowest for 
FGS (nuniericatly the hiygest lanyuacjes) and hence highest for IR (the smallest). FGIS are predominantly girls' 
subjects but R lb not. Copipanson vv(tih past years shows a dec/ease in entries for FIR (for F it is noiiceable - 
142.991 ,13 compared wi!h 145.930 m 1970) but the correspondtrg CSE figures show an increase in FGIS (again 
evuJenl in F ^ frcri 43 228 in 1970 to 50,115). which suggests transfer from GCE '0' level to CSE. In R there is 
an almost s^itionary licjuro, overtaken m the pcfiod by Itahan. 

2.00 The GCE examinations are cuirenily operated by nine boards, none of which sets forth the objectives 
of Its modern lan(juages syllabuses. Discussion with members of the boards reveals, however, that 
they consider the objectives to be implicit in the schemes of examinations, and that the skills to be 
tested may be deduced from analysis of the tests. Indeed, it would appear that there is imprecision 
m this area, owincj partly to a realisation that objectives expressed in terms of functions and contexts 



So*.? ^6 * feosibfhiy and devefopfnenl studies. Schools Cour\c\\ Information feaf'et, July 1972. 
M. Macphorson, Scliools Council backs 40 GCE -CSE courses', in Uw Times Educational Supplement, 28 April 1972. 
^ ' For <3 pcirttcuUirly dc?tailcd analysis see A Comparison of the Aims of the CSE nnd GCE Syllabus in 'The Revision of 
Iho French Contmudi+on Materials' by M. Buckby, published m French from 13 to 16, SCMLP Reports and Occasior>a! 
Papers No 62. July 1972. 
French fforry 13 to /6p. 19 
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would not be entirely relevant, and that the principles of compilation of inventories of structures, 
lexical items, etc. are not yet sufficiently clear. 



Tablo 6 

2.01 GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (GCE) SYLLABUSES ANALYSED 

The following syllabuSf'S arc an^ilyscd m this chafUcr, They ^uo referred to in ceruiin sections of the text by the numbers 
under wliich they are iisted in this table. 



NijnU>er 


Bo.ird 

---- - 


Level 

- - 


Languages 




SCMLP* 




GCe 1.1 


Associtilcci Exjifiinin(| Boiird 


Ordinary 


FGIRS 


G 


12 




Advanced 


FGIRS 




2.1 


Jouit Motricultilion Board 


Ordinary 


FGIRS 


s 


2 2 




Advanced 


FGIRS 




3.1 


Oxford Delegacy of Local Ex^mlnat^O!}S 


0 rd> nary 


FGIRS 


F 


3.2 




Advanced 


FGIRS 




4.1 


Oxford cind Ci^mbndcjo Schools Examtnincj Boafd 


Ordi nary 


FGIRS 




4 2 




Advanced 


FGIRS 




5.1 


Southern Universities Joint Board for School 


Ordinary 


FGIRS 






CAcJnilllcJllL'r^O 








6 2 




Advanced 


FGIRS 




A 1 

D. 1 


uiMvtjrjiiy (ji v^d! 1 1 uriuy tj LOLai c AutiUiidiiuiib oyiiuiLdit? 


Ordinary 


FGIRS 


Q 

n 


6 2 




0/A 


F 




C.3 




Advanced 


FGIRS 




7.1 


University of London School Examinatfons Council 


Ordinary 


FGIRS 




7.2 




Advanced 


FGIRS 




8.1 


Welsh Joint Education Committee 


Ordinary 


FGIRS 




8 2 




Advanced 


FGIRS 




9.1 


Northern Ireland Schools Examinations Council 


Ordinary 


FGIRS 




9.2 




Advanced 


FGIRS 




10 1 


Scottish Certificate of Education Examination Board" 


Ordinary Grade FGIRS 




10.2 




Higher Grade 


FGIRS 




10.3 




Certificate of 


FG 








Sixth Year 










Studies 







• Schools Council Modern Languages Project 

•* Though the Scottish Certificate of Education Examination Board is not a GCE Board, it is included here as it is 
primarily concerned with schools. 

2.02 A scrutiny of syllabuses and past papers does nevertheless reveal a relatively common base for 
examinations in French, German, Italian, Russian and Spanish set by all the boards at '0' level. 
This may be illustrated by turning to GCE 1.1, the Associated Examining Board, and setting out the 
scheme of examination; further analysis of the tests set by the other boards will show the similarities 
and differences. 



Table? 

2.03 ASSOCIATED EXAMINING BOARD: '0' level 



FGIRS 



Paper I {1 1 hrs.) 

\ . Translation FL - LI 

2. Translation FL - LI 

Paper II (2 hrs.) 

3. Questions in FL on FL passage 

(use of language) 

4. Composition (200 words) 

5. Dictation ii hr.) 
Oral Test (c.15 niins.) 

6. Reading of a passage 

7. Conversation on passage and on 
'matters of everyday life , . 



marks 
30 
30 



40 
35 
15 



% weight 
15 
15 



20 

171 
7i 



50 25 

200 marks 
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2.04 Papers I and il, were they given names instead of numbers, might he referred to as the written papers. 
By contrast there are the oral test and the dictation. While it is possible to interpret from the tests 
set on Papers I and II the skills involved, it is not entirely clear, since no objectives are specified, 
what precisely the dictation is envisaged as testing. There is a very definite overlap of skills in 
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Questions 1 - b; and in Questions 1 - 4, tho written section of the paper, there is very heavy 
emphasis on ocular comprehension In Question 3, for example, where the candidate is called upon 
to '-use [the] languacjo', he must, before composing his answers, ftrst read the original passage and 
next ruad the questions set on it. Tfius his creative compositional use of the foreign language is 
dopundunt upon fiis f)rior ocular comprehension of it. This question has been developed In some 
delijil because: 

(a) it ^s tho area which could bo said to call most upon the candidate's creative language 
potential; 

([)) i! IS the lest whicii in this Board - and some others - replaces the L1 - FL translation^ ^ 

and 

(c) it IS the test weigfited most heavily. 

2.05 Contents of the different tests in terms of vocabulary and structures are nowhere specified: nor is 
there a general description of language items for inclusion or coverage. On a procedural level there 
IS an indication for Question 4 that the composition should be 'about 200 words', and that a 'choice 
of subjects will be given'. As is normal for the GCE, the material to be covered is gauged by the 
teacher's experience, itself derived to a certain extent from past papers, Objectives, too, can only be 
derived from anaiysis of the tests, Otherwise tfie only indication concerns the oral test: . , great 
importance will be attached to the oral use of the language. One quarter of the total marks will be 
allocated to tho oral test.' In the tern^s of this survey, objectives can be stated as: 
Low level pcrforrna/ice /n auricufar and ocular comprehension, 
with some oral and graphic composition in non-specialist registers. 

Table 8 



2.06 Upon analysis tho skills involved divide as follows: 

FL LI 
auricufar 13^ ~ 13^% 

ocular 30 - 30% 

oral 12J - 12^^'- 

graphic 28;1 15 43 

total 85 15 
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2.07 As far as congruence of the tests with the deduced objectives is concerned, it is clear that despite 
ifie stated aim of attaching 'great importance to the oral use of the language' there is in fact a very 
smat! proportion of purely oral use (12^%). If to this we add the auricular, we obtain 26 which 
is still lower than the graphic (28:{%) and the ocular (30%)^ ^ The proportion of LI is also high, 
but unavoidably so m an examination which includes FL - LI translation. It is worth noting, in the 
Itgfit of preceding comnients on the role of dictation, that a French Examiner in 1970 reports 

. . relatively poor performance in Dictation . . . many candidates . . . completely unable to represent 
spoken sounds in an intelligible written form'. In the examination as a whole there is a concentration 
on ocular comprehension. No alternative questions are set - although GCE 1.1 is unusual in this 
respect^'^ and no question in the examination involves the interpretation of visuals. However, con- 
siderable changes are envisaged for future years. 

2.08 One instance where GCE 1 ,1 differs from other boards has just been noted- GCE 2,1 illustrates well 
the alternative schemes which can be offered. Syllabus A covers FGS, with schemes varying for 
each language and also alternatives within each. Syllabus B covers the five languages, but the tests 
are grouped for FGS and for IR. In FGS the Joint Matriculation Board has evolved multiple choice 
tests together with the Cambridge Board (6,1 ). The Joint Matricufalion Board is also an instance 
of a board 'introducing an aural comprehension tesl'.^^ Other boards which include aural compre- 
hension (sometimes as an alternative to prose composition) are 3.1, 5.1, 6.1, 7.1 , 8.1 . 9.1 and 10.1, 

Many boards, again different from the Associated Examining Board, do incorporate a visual element. 
In GCE 2.1 Syllabus A there is a picture option in the composition for F only. In Syllabus B there is a 
picture option in the composition for FGI but not for R or S. GCE 4.1 offers a 'Composition based on 
a series of pictures' in F only (and as an alternative to L1 - FL translation); in GIR and S the compo 
sition is based on an outline in the foreign language'. 

Mention has been made earlier of the prose composition, Not all boards now make LI ~ FL trans- 
lation compulsory; indeed the tendency Is rather to offer an alternative.^^ Schools Council Working 
Paper no. 19 recommends that "boards might well agree to make translation from Engtish into the 
foreign language at least optional in all first examinations'. 



' '■ S'nf.'jl Uo.klIs , . . h.ue roirhicetl thft IrtUislrijion into French (and other I vHjuayes) by comprehension tests of 
voriuus kin<is S'. huois Cour^t. Wofkint) P.:ip,fjr no, 19. Dvvciopir^ent of modern language teaching in secondary 
schools. HWSO. 1f_500 

Se<'. h(iw«'v^y. SpOi K*>i syMal: jS»:s' m A report on the Boards deve/oprncnf of spec^aJ sy/I^hus a^mindttcn^. 

''■ Schools Counr I Wofkin{^ P,iper no, 1 9, ), 22. 

'Mciriy loacluTs incfuciinij some with very ribk' puf^ls fje(;rudgc the consic^erable time thev have to sr>end with 
c,3ndid.ites for the orilinory [f^^vel drillin',) l^Wfn m transijlion \\on\ Eng'tsh 5nto Froncfi time wh'ch they would 
Wish lo spend on wder rcEiding on oral pfc5clice, vind on writing cjuided ond free compos tions.' Schools Council 
O VVorVmrj Pajier no. 19, p21. 



A test particular to the Cambridge Board's A/0 level examination - offered in French only - is 
the pr6cis. which in tern^s of skilis involves ocular comorohension in FL and graphic composition in 
LI , In certain boards ~ notably 1.1, 3.1 , 6.1 and l.\ - Ifiere is a vory heavy concentration on ocular 
comprobervsion, and in this context it could also be said of 3.1 and 5.1 tfiat they are essentially 
written languan»? nvnfninationsJ^ This is not the case of 10.1 (Alternative scheme) where, as a 
matter of policy, there is no element of graphic composition in the foreign language, 

2.09 The foregoing comments have concerned those sciiemes of oxaniinotion offered by the SCE and 
GCE boards. However, it is also possible for CcMulidales to be oxan^inod on specially-approved 
syllabuses and alternative papers/^ and of particular importance here are the experimental '0' 
level sciiemes of the SCMLP, Since 1963 the Nuffield Foundatiofi and latt^; the Schools Council 
sponsored the development of audio-visual introductory courses in FGRS. For pupils tn testing or 
associated schools helping to evaluate these materials, the examining boards agreed for an experi- 
mental period to provide special GCE '0' level examinations, The following boards accepted 
responsibility for these languages: 

French : Oxford Delegacy of Local Examinations (first examination 1 971 ) 

German : Associated Examining Board (first examination 1 970) 

Russian : University of Cambridge Local Examinations {first examination 1 969) 

Spanish : Joint Matnculation Board (first examination 1 969),^^' 
(It stiouid be noted that Italian is not included in the work of SCMLP). 



Table 9 

SCHOOLS COUNCIL MODERN LANGUAGES PROJECT Experimental '0' level 



FRENCH GERMAN RUSSIAN SPANISH 



year 


enUy 


% pass 


enUy 


% pass 


enUy 


% pass 


entry 


% pass 


1969 










202 


56.4 


176 


54.4 


1970 






151 


54,0 


247 


60,3 


202 


55.0 


1971 


105 


77.1 


355 


46,5 


328 


65,5 


405 


57.5 


1972 


972 


60,6 


479 


60.6 


364 


68,1 


618 


59,1 



r,;;vjies by courtesy of SCMIP 

The Nuffield/Schools Council examinations are the only '0' level examinations in languages 
whjch are based on a known syllabus indicating lexis, structures and topic areas. The examinations 
also attempt, as far as possible, to isolate and test individual language skills. 



2,10 The sctieme of tests set for French, followed by an analysis of the skills actually involved in both 
FL and L1 , is given below: 



Table 10 



ERIC 



Tests as set 



Wrinen 25% 

1 . Question^ based on pictures (FL) 8% 

2. Picture composition (11 0- 1 30 words FL) 1 0% 

3. Letter in reply to letter (75-85 words FL) 7% 

Con}prehension 40% 

4. Listening : written multiple choice FL answers to FL questions on FL recorded material 20% 

5. Reading : written multiple choice FL answers to FL questions on FLreadmg passage 20% 

Oral 25% 

6. Reading aloud 5% 

7. Questions based on pictures, leading to general questions 8% 
8 Role playing ( <2) 5% 
9, Oral narrative based on picture sequence 7% 
(NB: 10% originally awarded for Project, now discontinued, to be distributed over all the above). 

Proportions of skills tested: 





FL 


11 




auricular 


21 




% 


ocular 


35 


1 


ro 


oral 






0/ 

/o 


graphic 


17i 




0,/ 
/O 


iofdf 


89 


" 1 


/o 



iJ proccdinfj noto and "Ihey think that oral tests . , . should carry a much larger proportion of the niarKs'. ibid. 
Oxford OfilCAjr^cy. Hcgufalfons andsyl/ahuses, p. 7. 

Mtckfegate ncv^sfeUer. no. 3, January 1 972, 'Exaniinaiions m Progress', p,2. 
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Despite the aim of isolating and testing individual skills six of the nine activities te: 
operation in two macroskills and in four of the nine the v factor is present As for : 
of the tests with the objectives, this is very close in auricular comprehension, but in lh<j 
areas those tested differ from those aimed at to the following extent:^^ 

aciual/aif?} 

ocular comprehension 35/20 
oral composition 15^/25 
graphic composition 17^/25 

As in the AEB scheme of examinations tlie comprefionsional skills are m fact tested much more 
heavily than the compositional (ratio 56/33), although the stated aim is to give a weight of 40% only. 
There is virtually no use of LI, but interpretation of visuals is required in almost half of the exam- 
ination, 

2.1 1 '0' 'evel examinations in modern languages are currently under fire. Questions too are bemg raised 
as to the nature and purpose of an examination at 16+^. One of the questions facing the GCE 
language panels is that of the role of writing. Whereas GCE 3,1 and GCE 5.1 are heavily weighted 
towards the written language and graphic composition in particular, we have two clear polar 
statements from the Schools Council Modern Languages Projecl^^ on one hand, and the Scottish 
Certificate of Education Examinations Board on the other which in its 'Alternative' syllabus includes 
no element of foreign language graphic composition. The distance between the two poles is very 
great. 

2 12 The Scottish '0' grade may be compared roughly with GCE '0' level, but the Higher (H) grade is 
normally taken onfy one year later and has no literature or civilisation component. This largely 
invalidates \X as an enliance qualification for universities outside Scotland, (See also para 3.13 
below.) 



SECTION THREE 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (GCE) 
ADVANCED LEVEL 

3.00 As a second school examination, GCE 'A' level occupies a transitional position between the 'school 
leavmg certificate' function of '0' level (which candidates must normally pass before attempting 'A' 
level) and later work in higher education. Thus entry to 'A' level depends on success at '0' level 
and any later academic specialisation in foreign languages depends usually on success at 'A' level. 

Table 11 

GCE ADVANCED LEVEL Entries FGIRS, Summer 1971 

The following candidates entered the GCE 'A level examinations jn the summer of 1971: 



LANGUAGE 



BOYS 



entries 



70 pais 



entries 



% pass 



TOTAL 



entfies 



% 



b pass 



French 

Gern>an 

Italian 

Russian 

Spanish 



9-361 
3.001 
309 
429 
977 



66.1 
73 2 
599 
82 8 
748 



16.382 
4,650 
613 
417 
1.632 



72.7 
76.9 
80.1 
83.9 
78.9 



25.743 
7,651 
922 
846 
2,G09 



70.3 
75.4 
76.7 
83.3 
77.4 



The approximate proportions of the five languages are therefore: F- 28 G - 8 1-1 R-1 S-2.5 ard the pass rate is lowest in F 
(nunieriLdily much the biggest languaye} and highest m R (the smallest language). FGlS are predominantly girls' 
subjects. R is not. Companson v/ith !he past year (1 970) shows a decrease m entries in FL though not in either case 
large, and an increase in GFiS, in a)l cases equa'ly small. The overall picture Is therefore nearly static. 



The proportions of languages as reflected in all school exa^^^natlon figures are as to!!o;vG; 

overall proportions; 

FGIRS FGIRS 



CSE: 236 28 1 1 8 CSE and 

•0* level 48 12 1 1 4 O' level 142 20 1 

A* level: 28 8 1 1 2 5 




2' SceChapter Two, para, 1.06 

^2 [GCE candidates] . . . nrore flexible, fluent and accurate . . . particularly when wriiing/ 
^5 On the relationship between 'A* leveland CNAA courses see Chapter Four, para. 2.03, 
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3.01 Accordint) to the Modern Language Association: The A' level course is hkely to aiiraci (as it does 
now) the f)upi(s who luive been successful in their languaqo study below the Sixth Form.'^ ' They 
will norniatly pursue d two-year courso of advanced study leadinc] to the examination which will 
lest their kin.n^'(cd<(e of the l.intjuage, literature and - to a certain extent - the civilisation' of C2. 

3. 02 For 'A" levt l as for 0' level the sciieme of examination f^resenlcd by the nine boards ex[iii)its a 
relatively common core The reasons for this may be soucjht in the cjenesis of the examination, 
refleciincj the traditional pattern of longuacje and liternture dccjree courses at tliose universities 
for which the 'A' level serves as an entry quulification and, to a certain extent, a course preparation, 
In nuTst rasjs little has been done lo change the "lancjuage, literature' 'A' level pattern; in other 
cases f"iOv\ever, extensive ru th nkiiKj has produced syllabuses v^hert3, for example, the emphasis is 
on the twentieth century likely . to be Withm tlie experience of younc) people aged 18 or 19 
years . . , reading , modern literature and other spheres that interest tiiem/- ' 

3.03 Table 12 (tfie fold-out sheet ooposite) shoves {he nature of the tests set at 'A' level by ad boards 



TcilTleJS 

NON-LANGUAGE ELEMENT 



No. 



UTE.RAHY ItXTS 



OTfiER TEXTS 



vr 3 (,'Oaks 

3 t'UT, S'.'Ction I or-!.j ,\ 

2 f'c'Ti Snr I.o'i I!. 
}> 2 4 qu'.-st (Tfib ffoni Uitlh: S';'-t ons. 

1 fri.ai A 1 ffofii B c^rul 

2 otiiers 

i 2 3 r-oninTe''!{Jr;os on liteMry- te^.ts * 

2 i-ss.ivs. v'thvr o\^ set tt xts 

or on .Jtthor's vvc'k. 
b 2. 4 cKi':^^!:!)^^ oach cn cjiffvrc'nl 

author out uf 6 boiAs. 

- 2 from (c). fd) jfici (e) 
2 2 t.'ssoys from pa'i A 
1 essciy from t.'jrl B. 

6 3 4 c|ui3:K)r<s 2 l,'(Mfn.) ort books 

for do;,i4ed study (2-1) - 
2 on iess (jetdtied 'jterory tex;, 

7 2 F fH 5 quf-st^cns 

OR h S 4 queslions. 

.It \".^%\ \ Oniich froii^ A, B dncl C 

8 2 6 quosiicns 2 from Section A 

• 3 from Sections B nrni C, 
Section A loxiUti! an.ilysis 
ffcjm 2 v-or^-s - 

ro) ai^tholocjy of vofse (compu'^oryj 
;t)j either prose c?/' dranM, 
B fjsS'jys on works m A. 

9 2 4 quostions from Sections on 

poetry, ilr.init-). prosG. 
.U U;cist 1 from frich, 
10 3 F 2 questions from Sections B ^mri C 

(only 1 from 

B - M\h and 18th c. - 

both may be from C) 
G 2 questions on lexis 

'(iravvn mainly from 

19th .ird 20th c/ 



h 1 tof.ic 

h 2 ti.»[ i.:s 

{'roni 3 tn[M-.si 



2 on hisfOry/gootjr^^P^'y/ 
msiitutions ^iveryday fifo 
(post <j ven djte'i . 



Seciion C (o;]iiunat) not 
moro than 1 question or^ 
'Civ.hsaiion' (none for 
G, I, R or S). 



1 question Ironi Section A 
'Civilisation'. 



( Civilisation' LS covered m 
Paper lll(a) essay, where ihe 
topics are set otclusfvcly 
m th^s area ) 



3.04 It Will have been noticed from ^hese tables that the tests which are common to ail boards are the 
'unseen' (FL-L? translation) and the 'prose composition' (LI -FL translation) The essay is also set 
by ali boards, but m its particulars it varies widely - in subject matter, recommended length and 
nun^bof of choices. 
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' Fof a moro detailed analysts of ihe characteristics of the sixth former (s^xth and seventh year of secondary school) 
see Modetn language courses in the sixth fofn\ MLA 1968. 

' Associated Exan-inmg Board. Modtfted syllabus in moderrt languages at 'A' level Similar recon^mendations are put 
forward m Schools Coui»c*l Wording Pap^ir rio. 28. New patterns m 6th form /nodern language studies. See par- 
licularty the suggestions for 'A' level reading-programmes. 
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Table 12 



GCE SYLLABUSES ADVANCED LEVEL 



BOARD 


PAPERS 

0.= OraE exam. 


TRANSLATION 
LI.-FL 


ESSAY 


TRANSLATION 
.FL^-L1 


OTHER 

WRITTEN TESTS 


1.2 Associated 

Examining Board 


1. 2i hrs. 

2 2 

3 3 

0. 1 5 mms. 


1 prose passage 


1 essay on a subject 
related to the set 
topics and books. 


1 passage 


1 passage (750-600 wd 
to be summarised in 
English 


^.z Joint 

Matriculation 
Board 


1 . 3 hrs. 

2. li 

3. 3 
0. 


2 passages 


1 essay from 
chosce of titles. 


2 passages 




3,2 Oxford 
Delegacy 


1. 3 hrS. 
MA. li 
MB. li 

in. 2 

0. i hr. 


1 passage 


) essay from 
c?ioice of titles. 


, 2 passages 




4.2 Oxford and 
Cambridge 


1. li hrs. 
M. 2 

III. 2 

IV. 3 

0. i hr. 


1 passage 


1 essay from 
choice of titles 
(300-400 words 
suggested length). 


2 passages 


— 


5.2 Southern 
Universities' 
Joint Board 


I. li h^s. 

II. 2i 

tn. 3 

0. 


1 passage 


1 essay from 

choice of titles 

(F: 280-320 words; 

G/R: 250; S; 300 wds,). 


2 passages, of 
which 1 is 
dialogue 


— 


6.3 Universily of 
Cambridge 


1. 2i hrs, 
2 2 
3, 2i 


1 passage 


1 essay from 
choice of titles. 


2 passages of 
which 1 may be 
a dialogue 




7.2 University of 
London 


1 li hfs, 

2. 2i 

3. 3 
0. 


2 passages 


1 essay from 
choice of titEes 
(FGIR: 1 of 6; 
S: 1 of Bind. L.Am.). 


1 . a prose passage 
and 2. either a 
dialogue or poem 




8.2 WelshJ.E.C. 


A1. 3 hrs. 
A2. li 
A3, 2i 
0. 


1 passage 


1 essay from choice of 
titles ('topic of 
general interest'). 


1 prose passage 
(compJusory) 
either a prose 
passage or verse 




9.2 Northern 
Ireland 


1. 3 hrs, 
11. 2 
ML 3 
0. 


1 passage 


1 essay from 
choice of titles 


2 passages 




10.3 Scottish 

Examination 
Board 


1. 2 hrs. 
Ifa 1 hr. 1 0 mins. 
Mb. 1 hf. 10 mins. 
IM. 2 hrs. 
0. 


1 passage 
(F and G) 


F: 1 from choice 
G: 1 (not iess 
than 400 wds.) on a 
civilisation topic. 


1 passage 
(F and G) 

1 


critical reading 
(choice between 
prose and verse) 




Notes: 

1.2 F or\ly; Paper 1 in 2 parts: 

A. Prose translation - ^^ hrs. u ^ i 

B. Essay - 1 i h^s. hrs.) 

2,2 G: Paper 2 is 2 hrs. 

4,2 The breakdown of test refers to FGI and S. For R as follows; 
I. 2 hrs. (prose and essay) 
M. 2 hrs. (unseen translation) 
111. 3 hrs. (set books) 
P. hhr. 



ABUSES 



ADVANCED LEVEL 



FGIRS 





PAPERS 

0. = Oral exam. 


TRANSLATION 
L1--FL 


ESSAY 


TRANSLATION 
, FL--L1 


OTHER 

WRITTEN TESTS 


ORAL 


lard 


1. 2i hrs. 

2. 2 

3. 3 

0. 15 wins. 


1 prose passage 


1 essav on a subject 
related to the set 
topics and books. 


1 passage 


1 passage (750-800 wds.) 
lo be summarised in 
English 


1 . readmg passage; 

2. conversation: on passage; 
general and related to 
toprcs and books. 




1 . 3 hrs. 
2,11 
3. 3 
0. 


2 passages 


1 essay from 
chv.ice of litles- 


2 passages 




1 . dictation; 

2. reading aloud; 

3. conversation: on passage 
read and on general topics. 




L 3 hfS. 
MA. 11 
MB. 11 

IIJ. 2 

0, 1 hr. 


1 passage 


1 essay from 
choice of titles. 


i 2 passages 




1 . reading passage; 

2. conversation; 

3. dictation. 




t. 11 hrs. 
II. 2 

III, 2 

IV. 3 

0. 1 hr. 


1 passage 


1 essay from 
choice of titles 
(300-400 words 


2 passages 


— 


1 . reading passage; 

2. conversation; 

3. dictation. 




L 11 hrs. 
IL 21 
III. 3 

o' 


1 passage 


1 essay from 

choice of titles 

(f 9Rn_i?n words- 

G/R: 250; S: 300 wds,). 


2 passages, of 
which 1 is 

fi i 1 1 fl 
U 1 01 u o 




1 . dictation; 

2, reading afoud; 

xft W U 1 i V vl 3a 1 1 U 1 1 uiiVJ VJ 1 991 V 1 1 > 




1. 21 hrs. 

2. 2 

3. 21 
0. 


1 passage 


1 essay from 
choice of titles. 


2 passages of 
which 1 may be 
a dialogue 


— - 


1. reading passage; 

2. conversation; 

3. dictation. 




1.11 hrs. 
2 21 
3. 3 
0. 


2 passages 


1 essay from 
choice of titles 
(FGIR: 1 of 6; 
S: 1 ofSincLl.Am.). 


1. a prose passage 
and 2. e/ther a 
dialogue or poem 




1. reading passage; 

2. conversation; 

3. dictation. 




A1. 3 hrs. 
A2. 11 
A3. 21 
0. 


1 passage 


1 essay from choice of 
titles ('topic of 
general interest'). 


1 prose passage 
(complusory) + 
eit/jer a pfose 
passage or verse 




1 , reading; 

2 conversation; 

3. dictation. 




L 3 hrs. 
II. 2 
III. 3 
0. 


1 passage 


1 essay from 
choice of titles 


2 passages 




1 . dictation; 

2. reading aloud; 

3. conversation. 




L 2 hrs. 
Ma. 1 hr, 1 0 mins. 
lib. 1 hr. 10 mIns. 
111. 2 hrs. 

0. 


1 passage 
(F and G) 


F: 1 from choice 
G: 1 {not less 
than 400 wds.) on a 
civilisation topic. 


1 passage 
(F and G) 


critical reading 
{choice between 
prose and verse) 


1. reading passaga; 

2. conversation: on passage; 
general and on a text or 
civilisation topic. 




Noles: 

1.2 F only: Paper 1 in 2 parts: 

A- Prose translation - 11 hrs. y^a u v 

8. Essay - 1 i hrs. (^i^rs ) 

2.2 G: Paper 2 Is 2 hrs. 

4.2 The breakdown of test refers to FGI and S. For R as follows: 
I. 2 hrs. {prose and essay} 
n. 2 hrs. (unseen translation) 
II). 3 hrs. (set books) 
0. 1 hr. 



Delegacy | 


IfA, 1i 
IIB. 1i 

ill. 2 

0. J hr. 




choice of titles, 


;^ passages 




Oxford and 
CafTi bridge 


1. 1i hrs. 

II. 2 
ill. 2 
IV. 3 

0. i hr. 


1 passage 


1 essay from 
choice of titles 
(300-400 words 
suggested length). 


2 passages 




Southern 
Universities' 
.foint Board 


I. U hrs. 

II. 2^ 
III. 3 

0. 


1 passage 


1 essay from 

choice of titles 

(F: 280-320 words; 

G/R: 250; S: 300 wds.). 


2 passages, of 
which 1 is 
dialogtje 




University of 
Cambridge 


1.2ihfs. 
2.2 
3. 2i 
0. 


1 passage 


1 essay from 
choice of titles. 


2 passages of 
which 1 may be 

3 dialogue 




University of 
London 


1. 1J hrs. 
2 2} 

3.3 
0. 


2 passages 


1 essay from 
choice of titles 
(FGIR: 1 of 6; 
S: 1 ofSincl.LAm.). 


1 . a ^rose passage 
and 2. e/ther a 
dialogue or poem 




Welsh J.E.C. 


A1. 3 hrs. 
A2. 

A3. 2i 
0. 


1 passage 


1 essay from choree of 
titfes ('topic of 
general interest*). 


1 prose passage 
(complusory) + 
either a prose 
passage or verse 




Northern 
Ireland 


1. 3 his 
H. 2 
III. 3 
0. 


1 passage 


1 essay from 
choiceof titles 


2 passages 




Scottish 

Examination 

Board 


1. 2 hrs. 
lia. 1 hr. 10 mins. 
lib. 1 hr. 10 mins- 
Jll. 2 hfs. 

0. 


1 passage 
(F and G) 


F; 1 from choice 
G: 1 (not less 
than 400 wds.) on a 
civilisation topic. 


1 passage 
(F and G) 


critical reading 
(choice between^ 
prose and verse) 



1.2 F only: Paper 1 in 2 parts: 

A. Prose translation - 1i hrs. . 

B. Essay - U hrs. ^^^"^ 
2.2 G Paper 2 is 2 hrs. 

4 2 The breakdown of test refers lo FGI and S. For R as follows: 
I. 2 hrs. (prcse and essay) 
M. 2 hrs. (unseen translation) 
III. 3 hrs. (set books) 
0. i hr, 

5,2 No examination is set in Italian, 

7.2 F (see CircufarNo, Sh February 1971); 'examinations held in Summer 1972 and thereafter 
translation from English into French ar^d . ^ . from French into English . . . separated into 
two papers, viz. Paper 2 and Paper 3/ 
10.3 The Certificate "f Sixth Year Studies is offered in F and G only. The breakdown of tests 
gives details of (he F scheme. G is as follows: 

l(a} 1 hr. translation into English 

1(b) 1 hr. 10 mins. translation into German 
or 

summary in German 
If 2\ hrs. (a) critical reading 

(b) literature (2 questions) 
Nl(a) IJhrs. essay in German 

lil(b} i hr. aural comprehension 

This is the only examination at an advanced level to include an auraf element. 



III. 2 

a 4hf. 

I. 1J hrs. 
11.2 
IM. 2 

IV. 3 

0. 1 hr. 



I. 1i hrs. 

III. 3 
0. 



1 passage 



1 passage 



! essay from 
choice of titles 
(300-400 words 
suggested lengtfi). 



2 passages 



1 essay from 

choice of lilies 

(F: 280-320 words; 

G/R: 250; S: 300wds.). 



2 passages, 
which 1 is 
dialogue 



of 



1 . reading passage; 

2. conversation; 

3. dictaiion, 



1. dictation; 

2. reading aloud; 

3. conversation and discussion. 



1. 2J hrs. 

2. 2 

3. 2i 
0. 



1 passage 



1 essay from 
choice of titles. 



2 passages of 
which 1 may be 
a dialogue 



1. reading passage; 

2. conversation; 

3. diclatfon. 



1. 1i hrs, 

2. 2i 
3.3 
0. 



2 passages 



1 essay from 
choice of titfes 
(FGR 1 of 6; 
S; 1 of 8inct. L.Am.). 



1 . a prose passage 
and 2. either a 
dialogue or poem 



1 . reading passage; 

2. conversation; 

3. dictation. 



A1. 3 hfs. 
A2. 1i 
A3. 2i 
0. 



I. 3 hrs. 

II. 2 

III. 3 
0. 



1 passage 



1 essay from choice of 
hlles ('topic of 
general interest'). 



1 prose passage 
(complusory) ^ 
either a prose 
passage or verse 



1 passage 



1 essay from 
choice of titles 



2 passages 



1. reading; 

2. conversation; 

3. dictation. 



1. dictation; 

2r reading aloud; 

3. conversation. 



]. 2 hrs. 
Ma. 1 hr 10 mins. 
Mb. 1 hf. 10 mins. 
ill. 2 hrs. 

0. 



1 passage 
(f and G) 



F; 1 from choice 
G: 1 (not less 
than 400 wds.) on a 
civilisation topic. 



1 passage 
(F and G) 



critical reading 
(choice between 
prose and verse) 



t. reading passage; 

2. conversation; on passage; 

general and on a text or 

civilisation topic. 



(2J hrs.) 



Notes: 

t.2 F only. Paper 1 in 2 parts; 

A. Pfose translation - 1i hrs. 

B. Essay - 1 1 hrs 
2.2 G: Paper 2 is 2 hrs. 

4.2 The breakdown of test refers to FGi and S. For R as follows: 
I. 2 hrs. (prose and essay) 
^1. 2 hrs. (unseen translation) 
HI. 3 hrs. (set books) 
0. i hr. 

5.2 No examination is set in Italian. 

7.2 F {see Circular No. 5K February 1971); examinations held in Summer 1 972 and thereafter 
translation from English into Fi^ench and - . . from French into Engtish . . , separated into 
two papers, viz. Paper 2 and Paper 3.' 
10 3 The Certificate of Sixth Year Studies s offered in F and G only. The breakdown of tests 
gives details of the F scheme. G is as follows: 



Ua] 
Ub) 



1 hr. 

1 hr. 10 mins. 



iH(a) 



2\ hrs. 

1 1 hrs. 
I hr. 



(a) 
(b) 



translation into English 
translation into German 
or 

summary in German 
critical reading 
literature (2 questions) 
essay in German 
aural comprehension 



This is the only examination at an advanced level to mcfude an aural element, 



FL-L1 translation is set to lest comprehension by requiring the candidate to read matter in the 
foreicjn lancjuacic and to render the passage in the mother tongue 'with due attention to precise 
detail and shodtsof meaning'.*"'' 

3 05 W'hun the Scf^ools Council was set up in 1964, it took over ttie functions of the Gecondary Schools 
ExriiViiniHiofis Council These included responsihility for approving 'A' level syllabuses and for 
advising the Secretary of Stale on matters concerning examinations. Problems of apparent lack of 
parity of standards of marking and award of grades between GCE boards were discussed in the 'A' 
level Sub'Conimittoe of tfie Modern Languages Panel in 1968 and 1969. SubsequerMly at meetings 
attended l)y the Chairman and representatives of the Schools Council's Modern Languages 
Committee and refHestnt.itivcs and examiners of the GCE boards, it was decided to conduct an 
experimental exercise m sharing a common element in the 'A' level French papers of all boards in 
order to provide a con;n^on yardstick against which each board could assess its grading procedure. 
The exercise began in the summer of 1972 aT^d will be reviewed after three years. French was 
cf^osen as tfie most widely examined language and prose translation was chosen as ifie common 
clement for two reasons: 

i. It was known to be the elen\cni most susceptible of exact assessrr.eni by a very large panel of 
examiners working to common nation -w^de mark scheme; 

li. although 'prose' was the clement most frequently criticised (e.g. in Working Paper no. 28), 
sonie of those f)resent at the discussion considered that the prose element might ultimately be 
replaced by son^e other form of test of 'use of the language' which would be less open to the 
rra.cisfii that ^ts ref:!ercussions on teaching procedures v ore harmful. It was anticipated that if 
[)rose were to be replaced, the new test would slot into its place very appropriately as a suitable 
cofTinxin element' Tlie boards agreed to press forward in a search for such a test of use of 
(cinc3ua(ie in time for the review to be made in 1 974/5. 

The 'natiotial' f^rose set in 1972 thus marked an important innovation. It was the first time that all 
the eiglu GCE boards in England and Wales had set an icientical examination and marked it on a 
common, nationally agreed, n>ark scheme with a common team of examiners drawn from all the 
boards. 

One ami a half fiours were aHotted to \he test. A specimen paper was issued before tlie examination 
giviiuj sctiools an ind^catiofi of the type of passage to be set.-'^ 

3 06 Mention has beef'i made in prececiing paragraphs of the language and literature characteristic; 
this IS clearly brought out in the analysis of tests in 3.03. It is in tfiis respect - and m the introduction 
oi an element of av///$otton tiiat the 'A' level examination most differs from the '0' level, Before 
liowevi r turning to examine in some detail the non-language element in the different sclien"ies. it is 
ar)pro(K{ate to note here the possibility of studying som.e literature at a standard that is pre-'A^ level. 

This possjf^ility IS offered by the Ca/7iJ>ridge Local Exan^inations Syndicate - 6.2 - A/0 level (already 
referred to in connection with the precis exercise, m tfie '0' level section). It exists for French only: 
Trencfi Literatuie". and may not l}e taken with French (Advanced level). The paper is set in the 
sunmier only and consists of one 2- hour test. Three questions must be answered. Apart from 10 2 
liie Scottish Higher Grade - the A/0 is the only examination to bridge '0' and 'A' levels, but the 
Higher Grade offers no literature. Effectively, tlierefore, the study of literature is the particular 
purview of the GCE 'A' level course 

3.07 Tlie tests mentioneci in 3 04 - FL — L1/L1 ■- FL translation and essay - are not oul-/ common to all 
t)oards but, more importantly, are common to the '0' level, as well as to the 'A' level, examination 
This emphasises onco again that the unique characte/fshc of all 'A' fevel courses is the study of 
hiL'rature. a fact everywiiere reinforced in teachjig and testing procedures. But the absence of 
clearly formulated objectives stems partly from a refusal to make a sharp distinction between 
practical and cultural aims ^n modern language teaching; indeed, the two theoretically unrelated 
tasks of teaching language skills and conveying appreciation of literary works have traditionally been 
treated in some degree togetlier in a single curriculum. An attempt at synthesis is to be seen in the 
view of 'Itteraturo and civilisation' studies as a framework v^ithin which linguistic studies can be 
given metming and relevance. The question of relevance is indeed one which has been taken up by 
Ifujsc boards wliich have instftuted an element of civilisation in their syllabuses. The same can be 
said of the content and structure of the CNAA degrees/"' m which tlie question of the contexts 
in which languages are stuciied becomes extremely important. There is some variation in what 
constitutes an A' level literature paper. It js probably reasonable to specify a programme of four to 
five hooks for intensive study over the two years'' ' The programme stipulates intensive study of 
four (e g 7 2 GRS) or five (e.g. 7.2 Fl) texts covering a period from the seventeenth to the twen- 
tieth ceniuries In som j cases (e g 7 2), the candidate is obliged to 'choose one text from each of 
sections A, B and C , thus ensuring broad liistorical coverage, In other cases the criterion for 
mtensily of study is not historical but methodological; 6 3 sets 'questions on . . . books for detailed 
study" («n Spanish from Lope de Vega through to Becqucr), where the candidate, w4io must select 




• A f o til fiv >:/ Sfif.fiujs If) fno riO! n ij r ]tjuj tf*\'i ,ft 'A' Icwf A E B ( i r> t <r r r m I f ) j ; e r ) . 

• GCt fnn.:h Ad.jot vd iv^'ei J 9 7? not re i<^sutuf on brfujlf of the Boatds Morch AprJ 1970. 
•■■ eg "The ^ifoh'?^•^^ ( f th.-' s vciliea rtO»-rtr>K!r V rui -I c.^n i f- ( i-ns doral^fy reriucrd if he can soe the relevance of 
fjC JS lej.i'ivj lu >irs ()V,n probici.F^S ' AEB 0|>. r.i! 
SeeChaj/tofHur {HI}, [i,3ra.309 
3' V.LAop Cit j 8. 
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at leasl two to treat in the examination, is called upon to 'i) Translate the . . . extract, ii) Assign it to 
its context . . . ' and to answer one other sub-question, usually referring to the character and/or 
role of the speaker. Other boards approach the study of texts differently again: 4.2 - in a demanding 
literature paper - asks candidates to answer three questions, the first of which requires that they 
'write commentaries on four . . . passages' out of twelve set; they must then write essays on two out 
of the same choice of twelve texts. 

The commentary - embryo explication de texte - is also set in 9.2, where candidates must answer 
four questions Section A 'Poetry and drama' sets a choice of questions for appreciation (FGS only) 
to tost the candidates' ability to read and lo think critically. The following are examples taken 
from the 1971 papers illustrating the variety of questions: 

F : 'Write an appreciation and Qive a personal evaluation of either (i) Gautier's L' hippopotame 
or (ii) Baudelaire's La vie antirieure, paying particular attention to the way in which the 
poet's expression (choice of vocabulary and imagery; use of the verse-form; poetic effects 
of rhyme, rhythm etc) contributes to his theme . . . ' 

G : 'Choose one poem each from the poems of Goethe, Heine and Rlike contained in this 
anthology, that you either know to have been set to music, or that you consider suitable for 
such sotting; and explain why a composer might consider them particularly "singable".' 

S : 'Analyse the following passage, explaining in detail (i) what the poet is saying; (ii) how he 
expresses himself {eg what verse form does he use? How does he use words? Does he 
gain special effects with rhyme, rhythm, imagery, etc, ?), and (iii) your own personal reaction 
to the poem . , , ' 

3.08 A feature of the types of questions asked and their underlying principles is the degree of choice 
allowed to candidates for such 'intensive study'. This choice is very variable: 7.2, with the proviso 
that at least one question be taken from each of three sections, offers a range of some 36 texts. 
8.2 offers very little choice; while there is some in French, in Italian there is virtually no choice 
(there are three questions on four heads - of which one, no. 4. offers a choice). Conversely, teachers 
appear to be responsible for the fact that their programme may sometimes be narrowly restrictive; 
witness the Northern Ireland Chief Examiner's Report on Spanish 'A' level, 1971: 'One specific 
problem is raised this year by the presence on the syllabus of two works by the same author. 
Candidates at several centres answered half of their literature paper on Lorca. While there is much 
to be learnt from comparing Lorca the poet with Lorca the dramatist, it seems a pity that this narrow 
concentration on one author means that other authors, equally attractive in their own way. should 
be neglected.' 

3.09 The teachers' treatment of texts is related to candidates' actual performance on this section of the 
examination paper. While noting the often excellent standard reached, examiners of boards report 
as follows: 

' . . . too many synopses of plot in lieu of answers; too much irrelevant material of all kinds; too 
many answers (often clearly prepared) to questions other than the ones on the paper.' 
JM6 Russian 1971. (See also 1 0.3 \ 970) 

'Many answers did not relate to the questions set, being clearly composed of material rehearsed in 
advance, sometimes in answer to last year's questions in the case of books set for a second year.' 
Cambridge Spanish 1969. 

The second quotation spells out in detail defects hinted at in the first. However, such comments 
appear to reflect on teaching methods rather than on testing techniques. 

3.10 If the study of literature at 'A' level is in fact closely linked to the development of a critical sense and 
a personal. Individual valuing of acknowledged masterpieces of European culture, there is obvious 
justification for seeing It as separate from the practical task of teaching the use and manipulation 
of a language (including, for example, a certain amount of training in translation). It is for this 
reason that the candidates' comprehension is regarded as more important than their command of 
language, and that boards therefore see questions in this part of the examination as being most 
appropriately answered in English, Practice is. however, not consistent: 

7.2 : 'Candidates may give their answers in English or French but no extra credit will be 
given for answers in French,' 

This indicates the Board s expectations, with clarification presumably in the interest of the bilingual 
or francophone candidate, 

cf. 6 3 : 'Answers to this paper must be written in English unless permission to answer in 
French has been previously obtained from the Syndicate.' 

Whjic it is obviously realistic not to insist on answers in FL, and no candidate should be allowed to 
jeopardise himself by attempting an obviously inadequate performance in FL, this neglects the 
important psychological factor of encouragement to use the language as a condition of literary 
appreciation. 

To summarise views on the literature component of 'A' level examinations, it is worth quoting an 
Examiiner's Report which brings out certain administrative aspects of performance ' . . . a good 
showing on the literature paper cannot compensate for a failure in language, and rightly so: - how 
much credibility can one attach to an apparently thorough understanding of four texts from widely 
different epochs in German literature, accompanied by a minimal snowing on translation from the 
language, not to mention gross errors in writing it?' Northern Ireland. German 'A' level examiner's 
report 1971. 
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3.11 The non-language element shown in lable 11 has traditionally comprised the 'intensive study' of 
literary texts. Certain boards, however, attach great importance to the study of the civilisation of C2. 
In some cases the approach to Taper III' is loosely encouraging to this area of study: 6.3 presents 
the option, in Section C, of a maximum of two questions to be answered on the history/geography/ 
institutions and everyday life of C2. including, for Spanish, questions on Lattn America. 8.2 offers 
the choice of answering 'not more than one question' on French - and, as fro.n 1 972, German or 
Spanish - {but not Italian or Russian) civilisation: 'Tha qjsstions und2r this heading will daal with 
recent developments in French life and society, including such aspects as education, governitient, 
faw. agriculture and industry. No book is prescribed for sp3ciaf study, but the following may be 
found useful: . . The six questions set in 1970 include such topics as: 

'Un pays rempli de valeurs humaines et maUtielles, Show whether you agree with this view 

of France.' 

or 

'Life in the provinces In France today.' 

Other boards, recognising the importance of civilisation as a necessary adjunct to literary study, 
make such studies an integral part of the examination. 1.2 links 'each topic in Section A to one or 
more prescribed texts in Section B . . . That is to say. the works in Section B are prescribed not only 
because of their suitability as literary set books, but also because of their relevance to the topics 
which are prescribed in Section A, thus provrding a useful cross-reference.' An example, taken from 
Russian, is: 

'Section A. Prescribed topics 
(a)"Education and youth movements." 

The following books may be found useful, but are in no sense to be regarded as prescribed 
texts. Candidates may obtain their information from additional sources, indeed they are 
encouraged to do so. 

Meek - Soviet youth 

Grant - Soviet education . . . 

Section B. Prescribed books 

In this section the Board will seek evidence that the candidate appreciates the social 
significance of the literary texts he has studied and their relevance to a particular "topic"; 
that is to say, one of the discussion points will be the author's reaction to the major issues 
of his day, 

Paustovskii - Story of a life {Vol. I, Part It) - , 

It will be noticed how the emphasis is on 'social significance'. Another board which integrates the 
study of civilisation is 10.3. (See paragraph 3.13 for detailed analysis). 

3.12 An 'S' paper is offered by most boards in most languages. 'The Special Paper is intended to give 
candidates of high ability a chance to show their merit [usually] by tackling a prose con^position of 
a more demanding character than the one set in Paper jl, ^n6 by writing a commentary on a piece 
of prose or verse. '^' 

3.1 3 The Scottish Certificate of Sixth Year Studies (CSYS) requires separate mention. In September 1 964 
the Examination Board was asked to advise the Secretary of State on the form, standard and content 
of a post-higher grade examination. The provisions formulated for such an examination were 
approved; it was stated that 'the main purpose of a post-higher grade examination must be to 
promote the educational maturity of sixth-year pupils and to give direction and :'ocus to sixth-year 
work by encouraging pupils who have completed their main subjects at the Higher grade to engage 
m independent study in depth of a particular subject. The examination will be designed for pupils 
of a fairly wide range of ability and will cater for more practical as well as for more academic 
subjects, French was among the subjects to be offered in 1968. German was added in 1969. 
There is also in existence a document produced by the Association of Teachers of Russian on the 
proposed CSYS Russian examination with detailed examination scheme and questions. This paper 
(undated) argues against what it refers to as the 'literary bias' of the French and German examin- 
ations and for the inclusion of options refating to science and economics, with a view to candidates 
continuing to combined courses and CNAA degrees. 

The Certificate is not intended to replace existing certificates and in particular it is m no way an 
alternative to the Higher grade, nor was it introduced with the intention that it should come to be 
regarded either by the universities or by the professions as a formal requirement for entry, though 
it has been suggested that such is increasingly its .ctical function. 

For French the examination is made up as shown in Table 14 on the next page. 
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Oxford Local Examinations, ^Atam/ne/s reports, . 

The Scottish Certfficate of Education Examination Board and its work. t'cJiiiturgh, 1971 . p.9. 
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Table 14 



SCOTTfSH CERTIFICATE Of SIXTH YEAR STUDIES 



(F) 



Paper I 



(2hfs i 



9apeT\\{3) (1 br. 10m,) 
Paperll(b) (1 hr. 10m.) 
Pnporlll (2hrs) 

Oral Pfoficioncy 



a) Tronslatfon FL-LI : 50 

l>) " " LI^FL: 40 

Essay : 40 

Critical read ng 30 

Questions on set 
boa^s jnd background 
knowiedyG 



90 marks 



70 marks 



90 marks 
60 marks 

300 marks 



Clear, careful and very detailed instructions are given about the type and standard of work expected 
from candidates in all the test areas. Regarding translation, the CSYS points out particularly that in 
LI -FL 'credit will be given for aptness of translation and elegance of style'; on the essay - 'mere 
length has no special merit; a well-composed essay, even if it is comparatively short, is preferable 
to a longer essay which is badly composed. The qualities to be looked for in an essay at the posl- 
hfgher grade are the correct use of language, a sense of style and the orderly arrangement of 
relevant ideas.' 

For liie test of 'Critical reading' a choice between prose and verse is offered, it is designed (i) to 
test attentive reading and comprehension of the extract, (ii) to assess the candidate's response to 
it, and (iii) to make him realise that the text is the real springboard for literary studies, thus discour- 
aging reproduction of second-hand ideas Names of authors of the passages are not given, so that 
there is no temptation to Introduce masses of irrelevant material. Appreciation is elicited by specific 
questions By way of introduction a brief statement of the theme is required, This is aimed at show- 
ing the candidate's ability to extract the essence of any passage by summing it up succinctly. Para- 
phrasing of the text is to be avoided. As the CSYS handbook says, 'the main aim of critical reading 
is to develop the student's independent judgement and powers of analysis', \^ \^ interesting to 
note that wher\ school-leaving (and immediately pre-H£) age candidates are taught to think and 
are encouraged to use their 'independent judgement', the 'performance of candidates in the critical 
reading paper impressed the examiners'.^"* However, as the German examiner reports, this test is 
'the n^ost demanding . . . confronts candidates with tests they have not met beforo in studying 
German; it examines proficiency in advanced comprehension, in stylistic analysis and in critical 
argument . . .'. But, again, 'some excellent work was produced and the way in which candidates rise 
to the challenge within the limits of their ability and experience is gratifying and often exciting'. 

This paper has been described in some detail since it represents one of the most individual facets 
of the literature section - a way into literature, backed by a command and understanding of language. 

On Paper HI the CSYS tests both set literary works and background knowledge. Candidates have 
to answer three questions, two on literature, one on civilisation. For the literature, a small number 
of books, forming Section (a), are drawn from the 17th and 18th centuries. The majority, forming 
Section (b), are drawn from the 19th and 20th centuries. In civilisation a choice of questions is set 
on each of nine wide-ranging topics. 

The German papers for the CSYS differ from the French on three points: 

i) as an alternative to translation into German Ihe candidate may undertake a summary in German, 
However, m 1970 only 'two candidates attempted the summary question . . . there was some 
improvement in the use of the dictionary , . , evident that candidates stifl need some instruction and 
practice in this skill'. 

ii) The essay, of not less than 400 words, deals with aspects of German civilisation; one question 
being set on each of the fourteen areas offered for study. (Questions on literature are included on a 
2^ hour paper with critical reading.) 

ill) The German paper of the CSYS is the only one to include an aural element at an advanced level 
of study. This testing of the auricular skill may possibly be incorporated in other, projected, modifi- 
cations of 'A" level syllabuses. 



Certificate of S/xth Year Studies 1972. Edinburgh. 1 971 . 

Scotttsf) Ceriificate of fducation Examination Board, Report for 1970, p. 26. 

Ibid, p.23 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



HIGHER EDUCATION 

1 .00 Modern Unguagc courses ir) Higher Education 

1.01 Modern language courses in Higlier Education (HE) fall into two main classes - tliose leading to 
tiie award of university decjrees, and those leading to degrees awarded by the Council for National 
Acaciemtc Awards (CNAA). Ncitfier category is at all fiomogeneous; ufiiversity courses range from 
those concerned pnmiiuly with the study of hteralure, on the one fidnd, to such combinations as 
French and engineering on tfie other, and CNAA courses may in theory vary equally widely and do in 
practice span a considerable range. What in effect separates the two categories is the kind of 
institution which awards them; basically we tiave to do with modern languages at the universities, 
in tfie first category, and in polytecfinics^ in the second, This distinction Is an important one, both for 
what it imf)ljes and, perhaps more importantly, for what It is sometimes wrongly taken to imply. 
Tfiough the CNAA brief, discussed below, does not restrict the aims of courses submitted for its 
consideration, it is an undoubted fact that one of its objects is to make possible the inception of 
courses different in kind from the majority of university courses; it is an ufifortunately inescapable 
fact that this difference in kind is frequently taken to imply also a difference in standard. 

1.02 A feature common to both categories, and which presents a first nuijor problem in any attempt to 
survey them, is that of the sheer number and mutt^plicity of courses. Quite apart from the constant 
shift addition, revision, fusion and fission - that characterises the modern language scene at this 
time and will undoubtedly not lessen in the near future, there is the basic question of what amount of 
language lias to be in a course for It to qualify for inclusion in the survey. If we are to consid(^r the 
national provision of linguists, in response to national needs and demands, we must not only include 
courses containing components other than modern languages, but may have to concentrate on them. 
In fact, the bnef is quite explicit in the sense of excluding from consideration university courses of 
'tfie conventional language and literature type'. The cofislraints of the circumstances of the survey 
luive imposed further hmitaiions; this chapter is therefore devoted to an examination of under- 
cjraduate courses It opens with a consideration of those concerned witfi degrees awarded by 
the CNAA. 

2.00 COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL ACADEMIC AWARDS (CNAA) 

2.01 Despite the fact that CNAA has been in existence for almost a decade, it Is perhaps wise to begin a 
discussion of its degree courses wjth a modern language component by quoting from One of its 
own early statements (July 1966) in which some basic facts are set out: 

'Tfie Council for National Academic Awards is a self governing body established by Royal 
Ciiarter in September 1964. Through the powers granted by its Charter it awards degrees and 
other academic qualifications comparable In standard with those granted by universities, to 
students who complete approved courses in further education establishments which do not have 
the power to award their own degrees. The CNAA is in fact the only organisation in the country, 
apait from the universities, which can award degrees.' 

2.02 In a series of policy documents, notably the Statement no, 3 (November 1965) and its current 
Hegulations, the Council laid down certain conditions which constitute a unifying factor amongst 
the participant colleges and courses, and some of these have been influential in determining the 
course of the present survey. In particular the major revisions introduced in 1 971 , and the consequent 
rethinking concerning the distinction between 'Ordinary' and 'Honours', have been important in 
deciding which courses to examine in detail. Such influential factors are considered betow. 

2.03 A first important factor which helps to place the CNAA system in perspective in the modern language 
field, as well as in others, is that of entry qualifications for its courses. Statement no. 3 says: 

'3 2 The normal minimum requirement for entrance to a course leading to the Council's degrees, 
whether honours or ordinary, is: 

3.2.1 for colleges in England and Wales, one of the following: 

A General Certificate of Education with passes in five subjects, including two appropriate 
subjects at Advanced level; 

A General Certificate of Education with passes in four subjects, including three appropriate 
subjects at Advanced (evel; 

An appropriate Ordinary National Certificate or Diploma at a good standard. 

Passes at a sufficiently high standard in the Certificate of Secondary Education will be accepted 

in lieu of passes at Ordinary level in the General Certificate of Education.' 

Similar qualifications are stipulated for colleges in Scotland, and the significance of such a state- 
ment is thai in general it compares closely with entrance conditions as they obtain at universities. 
The result is paradoxical: on the one hand, the quality of entrant for CNAA courses should not be 
significantly different from that at a university; on the other hand, his past experience of language 
study - conditioned by GCE syllabuses - is not always an ideal preparation for the kind of course 
he is most likely to find at a polytechnic. 




^ and such other institutions as the Cambridgeshire College of Arts and Technology and Ealing Technical College. 



2.04 The kind of course (as the syllabuses examined in some detail in this chapter will illustrate) is by 
no means narrowly restricted, the following decisions^ being perhaps the most immediately relevant: 

The Council has decided that all degree courses in Languages . . , shati normally extend over 
four academic years. 

Furthermore, the Council has decided that for all degrees in Languages a minimum period of six 
months consecutive residence abroad under college guidance shall normally be required for each 
of the main languages of the course,' 

These stipulations give the CNAA language courses a distinctive nature and separate them sharply 
from many conventional university courses. They do, however, introduce a series of problems at 
r^iany levels: this queiition is discussed In Appendix I, 

2.05 A further recommendation, which however emanates from the Languages Board as opposed to the 
Council and therefore has not the status of a stipulation, is that 'for a degree course in Languages 
not more than three languages should be studied, and of these not more than two languages should 
be offered as main subjects. In fact this is possibly something of an understatement, and good 
reasons are required for the inclusion of a third language. Nevertheless, several colleges tiave argued 
successfully, and it will be seen from the syllabuses examined that two of them (HE4, HE6) do 
include a third language. In HE3, too, a third language is studied for the first year, and provision 
is made for its maintenance afterwards. 

2.06 Some indication of the stringency of the Council's overall demands is shown by the hich proportion 
of proposed courses rejected or referred back for amendment: 



Table 1 





proposed 


approved 


deferred 


rejected 


1965-66 


7 


2 


1 


4 


1966-67 


7 


1 


0 


6 


1967-68 


7 


3 


0 


4 


1968-69 


8 


4 


0 


4 


1969-70 


9 


3 


0 


6 


1970-71 


9 


5 


0 


4 




47 


18 


1 


28 



Several of those approved were resubmissions of proposals first rejected (nine courses), and two 
courses were reapproved after the expiry of the five-year period for which they were originally 
approved. In both cases certain changes were introduced. Experience gained in such courses has 
assisted the Languages Board in clarifying its own ideas, many of which were set out in the 
document quoted above, 

2.07 Before a course reaches the Council, however, and through It the Languages Board, it 'has first to 
obtain the approval of the Department of Education and Science (or in the case of courses put 
forward in Scotland, the Scottish Education Department) which, with the preliminary help of a 
Regional Advisory Council, assesses its viability in terms of strident demand, college development 
and resources, and national economic and educational needs/"* it must therefore be assumed that 
each of the courses rejected (above) fell into this category; reasons for rejection are therefore of 
especial interest, particularly with reference to courses which were in fact approved, 

2.08 A first possible reason for rejection concerns resources, including staff, rather than the course itself. 
If for any one or several of a whoTe range of reasons the coKege has not the physical accommodation 
or resources to mount and maintain a course, then that course cannot proceed, no matter how 
soundly conceived. Such factors do not illuminate the nature of courses approved and are therefore 
not relevant to this survey. Of more immediate concern is the nature of the course itself, 

2.09 Here the Suggestions for consideration by colleges quoted earlier says, under the heading 'Standard 
and content of courses": 

Tor many colleges planning a degree course for submission to the CNAA one of the chief 
attractions Is doubtless the opportunity it affords to experiment outside the "language-and- 
literature" structure of the more traditional university degree course.' 

The basic problem arising from its expressed desire to encourage the inception of courses of a 

non-traditional nature is outlined in Suggestions for consideration . , . : 

This aim reflects the feeling that thy Council was set up In order to complement* the work of the 
universities rather than to duplicate* it ... It does however raise the difficult problem of ensuring 
that the new courses should be . . . "comparable in standard to awards granted and conferred by 
universities".' 



^ Quoted from Suggestions fof consideratiof) by cofleges ptar^ning degree courses in ianguage^ for submission to the 
Cour)ctl for National Academic Av^ards CNAA internal policy statement, 1972. 

^ Ibid. 

* The work of a subject board and how it is carried out' in CNAA op. cit. 
' our Italics. 
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Examination of the list of courses given later in this chapter will show the extent to which this aim 
may be said to have been achieved, and the relationship between CNAA and universities is discussed 
elsewhere, The question of comparability of standards has in practice hinged largely on that of the 
relationship between language and non-language components in the CNAA courses. 

2.10 In its discussions of this question throughout the several years of its existence, the Languages 
Board has evolved a termmology which is perhaps self-exptanatory. Approaching tl>e problem by 
considering what might properly constitute an honours course, the Board has decided that this 
must on the one hand demand skill and information, and on the other cerebration and theory. The 
language element is thought to provide the former, but in the absence of the study of literature, 
the second elLMiient which stretches the student intellectually and requires 'depth' of study - must 
be sought elsewhere. 

2.1 1 This cor^^bination of skill and information with cerebration and theory may, in the Board's opinion, 
be found m three kmds of course (though the possibility of others is not excluded). They are; 

(1) Language study based on and combined with a systematic study of general and applied 

linguistics'; 

(2) 'The study of a language applied to a study in some depth of the economic, historical, socio- 
logical, mstitutional or political context of the country concerned'; 

(3) 'A combmed study of language and another non-linguistic [non-language] subject, provided 
that the latter clearly supplies the necessary depth of study for an honours degree'. 

other words, the study of language may provide the skill and information, but the cerebration and 
theory necessary for an honours CNAA degree in modern languages must be provided by the study 
of hnguistjcs, a social science oi some other subject. 

2-12 The alternative to an honours degree was, when the Suggestions for consideration . . , were drawn 
up. an 'ordinary' degree' This, the Languages Board thought, 

could meet a very real demand from industry and commerce' and must, besides the high level of 
skill and informatjon demanded, constitute 'a genuine attempt to provide an educational ex- 
perience . . .' 

The term 'ordinary' was later abolished, and in its Revised regulations June 1 971, the CNAA said: 
The Council ren>ains convinced that courses proposed as leading to its degrees should be designed 
to match the intellectual capacities of the students enrolled as closely as practicable. However, 
experience is showing that in some cases, a rigid distinction between ordinary and honours 
degree courses n^ay not be in the interests of good educational developments in the future.' 

The relevant paragraph in Statement no. 3 was therefore to be superseded by 'a broader statement 
more in keeping will) (he ideas generally expressed in the remainder ol the revised regulations'. 
These stated tliat 'the degree of B.A., B Ed, or B.Sc. , . . will be awarded to a student who completes 
successfully any course approved by the Council for the award of a bachelor's degree. A student who 
attains the standard normally accepted as appropriate to the award of an honours degree 'Vill be 
awarded a degree with the class of honours gained.'^ 

The result is that the 'rigid division' into ordinary and honours is replaced by a sort of sliding scale 
with, perhaps, an element of uncertainty about the precise future status of some of the existing 
courses. Thus there may be courses designed to lead most students to honours; courses offering 
[possibilities for some students to gain honours; courses not aimed at honours for any of 
the students; finally, students gaining a non-honours degree may take extra courses and then be 
re-examined for honours, For students who began their studies in the academic year 1972-73 
the 'ordmary' category is not offered; for others too the nomenclature may be revised if the college 
and the students wish. Courses which have proved satisfactory need not be revised; for others, an 
opportunity for revision is now open. The uncertainty may centre on the question whether the new 
regulations signify a change of substance or merely a change of name. 

2.13 The Revised regulatiof)s do not entirely resolve this uncertainty: at one level, at least, there is 
simply a change from the ordinary degree/honours degree division to one of degree/degree with 
honours. However, illumination is provided as to what the distinction between the two might 
possibly be Thus the absence of honours options 'may be due to factors such as the following: 

- the range of knowledge and ability expected of the students who will be enrolled; 

- the course may be arranged ^or part-time students only; 

-there may be limitations in the college's resources, particularly the availability of staff; 
~ the course is offered in a field which is relatively new as a first degree study and in which it is not 
yet possible to identify an honours component or to measure an honours achievement.' 

Steps by which a student might achieve honours in a course not primarily designed for this purpose 

illustrate what this 'honours component' might be; 

~ 'study in greater depth of the subjects covered in the course'; 

- 'provision of separate teachmg syllabuses'; 

- 'study of an appropriate wider range of subjects'; 

- 'study of ' a different combination of modules' .' 




^ with or wilhou! 'con^niendalion'. 

* See Courses aryd a.vards at ftrst degree ievef. CNAA. 1972. 
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2.14 It is imporlant to distinguish between the two documents discussed in the preceding paragraphs, 
especially from the point of view of their status, The Regulations emanate, of course, from the 
Council itself and are therefore binding; the Suggestions emanate from the Languages Board and 
are, as the title of the paper indicates, not at all binding. What in fact they do is to suggest ways in 
which the Councd's rulings nvghi be applied to the field of modern languages, The new rulings, 
restated, seem to mean that a 'degree' (without honours) course is one intended for students 
unable, unprepared or without sufficient time to tackle an honours course; or one mounted by 
a college incapable of teaching an honours course or in a subject unsuitable for study for an honours 
degree. As compared with such a course, an honours course may be deeper, wider or different. 
These new rulings, however, appeared after the Suggestions; it «s therefore not surprising that there 
are major discrepancies between theory and practice. 

3.00 CNAA courses 

3.01 In an earlier paragraph the question was raised as to what constitutes a modern language course, 
I.e. what proportion of language study it must contain. In this section reference is made to all CNAA 
courses with a language component, though not all are examined in equal detail. They fall into 
four categories, none of which coincides exactly with any of the three types of course outlined 
by the Languages Board in its Suggestions for consideration . . . 

3.02 To the first category belong Applied Modern languages courses which consist largely of the study 
of languages but differ from the Languages Board's type (1 ) in that the second component, with 
the main foreign language, is not linguistics but another foreign language or languages, sometimes 
equally important with the first foreign language (FLl ) and sometimes subsidiary to it. This category 
includes two courses whose originally approved period had expired and which had been renewed 
by September 1972 - Applied Language Studies at Ealing Technical College (one main and one 
subsidiary language from FGRS) and Modern Languages at Lanchester Polytechnic (two main 
and one subsidiary from FGRS). They are listed in Table 3, 

3.03 To the second category belongs a group of courses mounted at Portsmouth Polytechnic, which 
come close to the Languages Board's type (2). These form a homogeneous group and are therefore 
treated together (see Table 5) as Single Language Studies, 

3.04 Tfie Combined Sludiesin the third category all fall within the arts area but again do not coincide with 
any of the Languages Board's types in that the organising factor is not a 'country' or a linguistic 
community but either an 'area' or a group of disciplines. These courses are listed in Table 6, 

3.05 The final group embraces arts and sciences, including applied sciences, e.g. engineering, but most 
commonly concerns subjects related to business and commerce. These courses come closest to the 
Languages Board's type (3), though with the proportions of the components inverted. The list is so 
varied that it is labelled Miscellaneous Studies (Table 7). Descriptions of all the courses mentioned 
above, extracted from the CNAA Compendium of degree courses, 1972, are given for reference in 
the following pages. 

3.06 Not all these courses were the concern of the Languages Board, Indeed, though it may have been 
consulted about the language elements in some cases, either directly or indirectly via Iraison with 
other CNAA subject boards, it was responsible for approving the courses in categories 1 and 2 only. 
The bulk of analysis in this section is therefore devoted to courses FE1-15. with only isolated 
examples of the remainder. Some explanation is necessary at this point concerning the system of 
analysis. 

3.07 As in previous chapters, each course was first given a code number for ease of reference, the initials 
HE denoting 'Higher Education'. Table 3 lists ten such numbers; it should however be recorded that 
certain of them denote courses with both honours and ordinary streams, sometimes - as with the 
Holborn and Regent Street constituent colleges of the Polytechnic of Central London -quite 
different." The total number is therefore more than ten, though only that number have been selected 
for analysis. Each course in this category is a genuine language course in that the bulk of the student's 
time and the greater part of the marks in the final assessment are devoted to the language compon* 
ents The courses have therefore been analysed by the same techniques as employed In the chapter 
devoted to Further Education. For these courses an Application Table is also given {Table 4), 
though for reasons stated in that table it *s incompiete. 

3.08 Even though the courses in category 2, Smgle Language Studies, fall into the purview of the 
Languages Board, and those in category 3, Combined Sludir.s, do not, these two groups share 
common features that separate them from the language courses proper of category 1, Applied 
Language Studies. They have therefore been treated together 1 1 a different manner. The analysis of 
FE courses and of HE1- 10 was based on the three factory described in Chapter One -skills, 
contexts, functions - but in categories 2-3 the vital element of functions is absent. In other words, 
students following these courses develop certain language skills within the contexts of the non- 
language elements of the courses, but they are not trained to apply them In such functions as 
interpretmg or translating. Such courses cannot therefore be assessed In terms of application ratings. 

3.09 To a greater or lesser extent within quite narrow limits, the graduate of any such course may be said 
to command all four macroskills within the non-specialist register and within the contexts of the 
subjects studied in that course. A useful index of his performance is therefore that of contexts, and 




•f* fans for merg;ng these? courses have now been approved. Wi»,t effect from September 1973. 
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COURSE : 
LANGUAGES 



DATE : 

LEVEL etc.: 



COURSE STRUCTURE 



term 



1 ; 2 3 I4j5|6j|7j8|9 10111 12 



titJe of course 



HUMANITIES (hours p er week) 

I J- 



SOCIAL SCIENCES (hours par week) 



SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY (hours per week) 



Notes: 

Special subject options: 



Others: 



ERIC 



• entered as a Language Context 



SCP 12 



onalysis of such courses has centred on ll^.is factor. To fdcililate this analysis, form SCP12 (course 
struciure) .m\s dovisccf. i\ copy of which is <iivcn on t:>,67 for information, Tho data assembled on 
tins fofm nro sot out in easily inleHitjiblo form in tho analysis of I-IE11--1 6. HE18 and HE27 

3 10 Description of these txuirses was conducted under three fieadincjs: 
objectives 
course structure 
role of L'HUHKKje 

each of winch is discussed in ctetail bolow. It will be noted that such an approach is n^iore descriptive 
tl^iin analytical, since tl^e courses concerned contain only a reduced language conipcnent and the 
factor of application in fanyuacje functions is not present. 

'3 1 1 Thi> ol)jectjves of aH tho courses are quoted from tho syllabuses or submissions to the CNAA Lan- 
{iua(|05 Board and are therefor? not all couched in survey descriptors. Indeed, in many cases they 
are incapable of descriptton in such terms, beincj concerned with either broadly educational aims or, 
more concretely if not necessarily more realistically, with employment prospects for graduates. In 
ttie hgln of interest in the 'very real demafid from Industry and commerce' detected by the Languages 
Board, it m ^y be rewarding to resume such statements For HEl -10 and 11-15 they mcludo tho 
following: 

Table 2 

CAREER PROSPECTS FOR GRADUATES AS STATED IN CNAA COURSE SYLLABUSES 



SPhM^E: or- ACrtVITY COURSES 





HE1 


HE4 


HE7 


HE8 


HE11 


HE12 


HE13 


HF.15 




HE1 


HE2 


HE4 


HE8 


HE11 


HE12 


HE13 


HE15 




HE1 


HE2 


HE7 


HE8 


HE11 


HE12 


HE13 


HE15 


Civ'il S^'rvu;t^ fj^JVi'riV'X'fU 


Ht:1 


HE2 


ME4 


HE7 


HE8 


HE1 1 


HE12 


HE15 


inter fuitional cn<|,ir^is,it!on,^ 


HE2 


HE6 


HE7 




ME11 




HE13 




luurn.ihsivi jnfv)f mation niudi.i 


HE2 








HE? 1 


ME12 


HE13 





Not unnaturally, the general formulations of objectives contain items that arc less than precise and 
perhaps otiiers tliat are less than likely. It is noticeable that in addition to commerce, industry, teach- 
ing and tho Civil Service, all of whichare sufficiently familiarto be intelligible without ctose definition, 
the (jfcimour of mass-media journalism and international organisations figures large How realistic 
such prospects are cannot with confidence be slated; precise needs in most of the spheres of 
activity listed are not known. ' However, it Is as well to recall that most of the colleges now offering 
CNAA degree courses have long traditions of vocation-oriented courses, together with long-stand- 
ing relationships wiili branches of commerce and industry, A high degree of realism in such spheres 
must therefore be ass-jmed. Jt Is perhaps a(so worth repeating the statement made by the authors 
of HE4 (at Lanchester Polytechnic) whicfi seems quite Incontrovertible and ample justification for 
a nun^ber of the courses; 

There is a need in both primary and secondary schools, as well as in further education, for 
tcac^^ers wiio fiave not only been trained in the use of modern methods but have also them- 
selves as undergraduates been tau^jht by those methods. Thoi.e who have completed this 
course and undertaken a period of teacher training should be capable of employment In 
schools and of making a contribution to the development of ne^r-v syliabuses and teaching 
methods. ' 

3.1 2 Further indication of the likelihood of achievement of the stated aims is also provided by the second 
part of ttie afialysis, which is concerned with the structure of the courses. In this section the left- 
hand column states the area into which course-components fall, the middle columns give the 
average hours per week per term (and Include the period of residence abroad where this falls within 
an academic /ear), and the right-hand column names the course-component according (o the 
syllabus. Sucli an arrangement makes it possible at a glance to assess the organic nature of the 
courses, the degree of importance attached to each component and the relative weight of the 
language component in terms of hours of tuition etc. Scrutiny of syllabuses indicated that much 
reniains ;o bo done in defining the relationship between course-components, Such terms as pre- 
hmtnary/introductory, parallel/complementary etc. tend to be used indiscriminately, sometimes as 
thougii they were synonyms, sometimes not. In the scheme as set out in section (ii) of the analysis 
no attempt is made to define these interrelationships because of lack of firm evidence, 

3 13 An influential element m most of the courses HE1-HE22 is the penod of residence abroad, though 
the prectse aim of this period is not uniforn^fy agreed or, in some cases, fully worked out. This 
element of CNAA and univers'ty courses is discussed In Appendix I. Whatever the precise aim - 
improvement of language skills or closer study of some other aspect of the society whose language 
It IS - it can safely bo assumed that a period of at least six months spent in the country or countries 
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Hence tho ::nporl.incc of the project nowv in progress at the University of York to discover the language needs and 
demands of Bfil'Sh ccmfr.erce and industry, 
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whoso langucUjo is being studied cannot but improve command at least of the coniprehensional 
skills, enabling the student to have easy access to FL materials. Possibly oven more important is that 
ttie student will luivo experienced the cultural shock of life in anotlier soc'iety and anotlier linguistic 
community; for ttiis there is no substitute To the language component as seen in tlie arinlysis of 
time spent at colluge, tfierefore. must be added concentrated exposure to the language in all its 
forms during residence abroad: and to the contexts - life and institutions in each country. 

3.14 The (hird and final section of analysis of courses HE1 1 onward is a summary of the proportion of the 
final assessment devoted to language study, together with such details of the tests as are available. 
It will be seen from this section that tfie language component is about 40% in terms of final examin- 
ation weighting for HE11-15 though it is by no means devoted to work in the FL. In two of tne 
other cours'^s analysed - HE18 and HE27 - the percentage is in each case c. 25%. The paucity of 
details in this section is due to a number of causes, especially the revision now being carried out as 
a result of the Revised regulations and the fact that many of the courses have not yet arrived at the 
final examination stage. In courses in the last category the language element is small and there is 
norn^aily no mandatory residence abroad. An interesting exception is HE/!7 (International Marketing 
at Thames Polytechnic), which has an extremely carefully planned language component of 25% 
and a period of residence In France, Germany, or Spain. This course has therefore been analysed in 
more detail. 



4.00 Compendium of CNAA courses (extracts) 



LANGUAGES 



COLLEGE 



TYPE AND 
DURATION OF 
COURSE 
*FT ^-fulf-timo 



SPECIAL ENTRY 
REQUIREMENTS 



SPECiAL FEATURES 



Cambridgeshire 
College of Arts 
and Technology 



The Polvtechnic of 
Central London 



Ealing Technfcjl 
College 



B.A. 

with Honours 
FT - 4 years 



B.A. 
B.A. 

with Honours 
FT - 4 years 



B.A. 

with Honouis 
FT - 4 years 



ERLC 



'A' level French or 
German, plus another 
modern or a classical 
language, History, English 
or Geography 



Two modern forcKjn 
languages at 'A' level one 
of which must bo French. 
German. ItaLan, or Spanish 
and the other may be 
another of these 
languages, English, Latin 
or Classical Greek 



Two foreign languages at 
'A level (or equivilent) 
Russian can betaken 
from 0' level as a second 
language, 



An Honours degree in Gern^an or French 
wMh Spanish or llalran, in which Spanish 
or Itatian may be offered without prev<ous 
study of the language. It isdesigned for 
those with an interest in the history and 
contemporary lifeof the countries 
concerned rather than in the academic 
study of literature. Apart from the 
acquisition of fluency in the languages, 
the main emphasis is on the history and 
current political life of the countries, 

French, German and Spanish are offered 
from 'A' level only. Italian from 'A' level o 
from the beginning. In addition to the 
study of two languages and their modern 
usage the course includes a wide survey 
of contemporary life in the countritis 
concerned with a consideration in depth 
of either theif political or economic 
evolution and institutions. Ancillary 
courses in Economics, History and Trenc" 
in Science and Technology provide a 
background to the language study. 
The third year is spent abroad. 

This is essentially a two-fanguage cours 
with one n>ain language. During the first 
year , however, a third new language js 
studie<J iib inibo which may then be 
continued fslongside a language started 
at A' level taking the place of the other - 
level languiige. French. German. Russm 
and Spamsti are offered; at present only 
Russian and Spamsfi can be taken up as 
new language. As well as developing hi- 
Imguistic competence rmd expertise m 
advanced skills such as transfating. 
interpreting. prec(s*wnting, the course 
includes the study of euher Economics, 
Law, Modern Literature or Politics, w>tfi 
special reference to the country or 
countries of the mam language and, 
further, courses on th»' two Lontemporar 
societies involved. Both the special 
studies (Econon^ics. Law. fViodern 
Literature, Politics) and the regional 
studies are conducted chiefly in the 
respective foreign language. Two p';rioci 
of six n->onths are spent abroad. 
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Compendium of CNAA courses (extracts) - contd. 



LANGUAGES (conifnuGd) 

COLLEGE TYPt AND SPECIAL ENTRY SPECIAL FEATURES 

DURATION OF REQUIREMENTS 

COURSE 
'FT (Lill-time 



Lanchf'Stor 
PolytecNnic, 
Coventry sito 



B A. 

vvuh Honours 
FT «1 years 



Leeds 

Polytechnic 



B.A. 

FT - 4 years 



Liverpool 
Polytechnic 
(Applied Languages) 



BA. 

With Honours 
FT 4 years 



Liverpool 

Polytochnjc 

f L3nc]U:igos and 

Modern turopeon 

Stud es) 



B,A. 

FT - y€or5 



Tv^o modern foreign 
languagcsat'A' level 
(from French, Gern>an, 
Russian and Spanish) or 
exceptionally one of these 
languages at 'A' level, 
togetherwlth evidence of 
appropriate achievement 
in another. Cand^dates 
Will normally be expected 
to have English Language 
a^ 0' ievel. 



'A level French or 
German for first language 
studies: '0' level French 
or German for second 
language studies. 



Two foreign languages 
at A ,evel. 



Two foreign languages at 
"A' level. 

Exceptionally in the case 
of Russian 0' love! or 
other suitable 
qi^alifications. 



The emphasis o\\he course is on thij 
written and spoken language and its 
contemporary usage, in the context of a 
stud7 of \hc contemporary political, 
social and economic development of each 
country in particular and of Europe in 
general, Two main languagesare studied 
from 'A' level: a coursoin thedevelopment 
of Moderti Europe, taught in English, runs 
in parallel; a third language is studied 
frort) scratch, as a subsidiary. The third 
year is spent abroad- in countries 
appropriate to the main languages. 

The course provides for the study of two 
lanijuages from the following groups; 
First language studies French or German; 
Second language studies: German. 
French, Russian or Spanish. For the last 
two languages no previous knowledge is 
required. The third area of siudy is 
Economics and Inter national Trade and 
Payments. Background courses are given 
in Recent History and Political 
i istr.utions for each country concerned. 
The course includes two periods of six 
[Tionths residence abroad. 

Two main languages are studied from 'A' 
level together with a third subsidiary 
language from scratch. Tije course aims 
to give students not only a high degree of 
linguistic proficiency but an insight into 
the life, culture and institutions of 
Modern Europe. Introductory courses in 
the Elements of Econom*ics. European 
Geography. World Trade ar>d Pontics are 
combined with language study, during the 
firs*, two years. In the third and fourth years 
the student has the choice of either 
Bujiiness Studies or Inlernational 
Relations as the ancillary subject. The 
emphasis throughout the courseisonthe 
modern approach to language studies. 
Two periods of six n^cnths are spent 
abroad at foreign universities in the 
second and third years, 

Tv;o langudyes are taken throughout the 
course. In thefirst year students make an 
introductory study of the Elements of 
Linguistics to consolidate the language 
courses. The European Studies include 
courses in the Geography of Europe (ftrst 
year), Modern European history (secor>d 
year) and Intemat onal Refations (fourth 
year). The study of 19th and 20th 
century literature of the two languages 
chosen constitutes an important section 
of the course. 

The third year, which isspenl abroad, 
comprises a period of study at 
foreign universities in each of the 
relevant forcrrjn countr ds. 
Great importance is attached to the 
wnlten and spoken language. 
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Compendium of CNAA courses (extracts) ■ contd. 



LANGUAGFS (continued) 



COLLEGE TYPE AND SPECI/^L ENTRY SPECIAL FEATURES 

DURATION OF REQUIREMENTS 
COURSE 
*FT--full-timG 



Newcastle upon Tyne B.A. Either Ffonch or German This is an Applied Languages Dcyrco in which 

Polytechnic FT -4 years at Adyanced leyel, the study of Languages is onentaied toward 

Previous knowledge of Economics, Its purpose is to giye the Languoge 
Russian or Spanish not Student the opportunity to refDle his skills to 
required. another discipline. Economics, so that his 

language studies are inlelfectually satisfying 
and relevant to the conten^pofary world. 
Two periods ol 6 months residence abroad 
in the country of both 1st and 2nd Language 
are included. The course provides a high 
level of spoken and written proficiency in 
both languages, and s thorough 
understanding of economics. The modern 
institutions and thought of the foreign 
societies are also icitroduced. The 
ifTiportar^t feature of the course is the special 
study of the foreign econon^y in the final year. 



Portsniou:h Polyltchmc B, A. With Honours 'A' levet French. A non -traditional French Honours degree in 

(French Studios) FT ^years which great importanco is attached to 

fanc^uage work usiny modem methods. 
Subjects studied in the first two years incfude 
the Economy. Geography. History and 
iristitutions ol France, as well as Literature, 
History of ideas and an introduction to^ 
Linguistics, Students begin specialisation and 
the preparation of a project the third year, 
while in France, 



Portsmouth Polylethnsc B.A. with Honours 'A' level Ge^n^in. The course involves intensive practical and 

(German Studies) FT - 4 years th^'^oret cal language study, and the study of 

Germ3n History and Political and Social 
Institutions, with a choice between Literature 
and Economics in the final two years. 
Introductory cou''Ses in both Literature and 
Economics arc given in the fust yea i. to enabfe 
students to make an informed choice between 
these two options. The second year is spent c\ 
a University in the Federal Republic, in thelhird 
year Language. PoNtical and Social Thought in 
West GernvTH Soctoty and either the Ge<n^an 
Ecoriomy or Modern German Literature arc 
studied. In the final yeartl^.ese isa wide 
selection of special topics chosen from the 
main areas of the course and including some 
dealing with IheGerman Democratic 
Republic. A project is wnl ten during the year 
in Germany and a c?issortation durmg the 
tinal two years. 
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Portsn^o jth pGSytcch,nic B.A. with Honours "A' level Spanish, The course is an interdisciplinary approach 

(Latir> American Slud es) FT - 'I years to thii area and is designed as a general 

education in the field of Latin AntGrican 
studies, with particular reference 1o the 
historical dev'etopnter>l of Latin America, 
fts regional yeoyaphy and social and 
economic growth and its cull u re. Subjects 
studied in the first year include Spanish 
Language. History. Economics, Geography. 
Sociology anci Literature. The second year is 
spent at a university in Lalin America. In the 
third and fourth yearsall students Continue 
with Spanish and History but choose either 
Economic and Geographical studies or 
Social and Literary Studies. They also work 
on a dissertation in one of their niain areas of 
stud>'. to be submitted in the fmal year. 
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Compendium of CNAA courses (extracts) - contd. 



LANGUAGES (conlinued) 



COLLEGE TYPE AND SPECIAL ENTRY SPECIAL FEATURES 

DURATION OF REQUIREMENTS 
COURSE 
'FT^-fulMifv.e 



Porlsn'outh Polytechnic 
(RussKin and So v. el 
Studies) 



B.A, With Honours 
FT ~ 4 yeafs 



Provjous knowledge of 
Russian is NOT feguircd, 



The course is designed both for btginnerixand 
Advanced level students in the larvjLOyc 3san 
alternative to the traditional kincjuacje ' 
literatu/edcgrec. Jt is interdisciplinary and 
cor^s^sts of three niiijor components: Russian 
Language, History/Politics and an optioii 
(c>th9r Litetatureor Economics). The first 
year includes an intensive course in 
Language, Russian History, the Russian Novel 
and an introduclion to Economics. 
Language and History studies are contin ued in 
the second year, together with a course in 
European Political Thought. Students also 
choose either Literature or Economics. In the 
third year courses m Russian Social and 
Political Thought and the fhstory of the 
USSR lead on to a study of the Soviet 
Political System in the fot rth year. The 
study of Language is continued. Students also 
prepare a project based on iheir area of 
specialisation. 



PortSfnouth Polylechnic B.A. with Hortours "A level Spanish, The course includes oneyear's residence in 

(Spanish^ FT ■ 4 years Sfjain which takes place in the second year of 

the course. A single subject honours degree 
invoVing an if.ter'.sivo practical approach to 
language study and a detailed study of the two 
main permds of Spanish literature; Golden Age 
and Modern, This is supplemented by studies 
including modern linguistics, and efemonts of 
Sp.jnisli history and Art. Portuguese may be 
studied as a special subject m the third and 
fourth years of the courso, 



?^olv technic of the B.A. French aruJ Gerrnan at 'A' A rr^odurn approa,:h to language studies 

South Bonk FT ^years level. cMaractunsod tiy en ipliasis on a high degree of 

proficiency m the spoken and written 
language closely integrated witii Regional 
St ucties and witn the study of the relevant 
Social Sciences o^ Economics. Politics and 
friternatior>al Relations. Specialised options in 
the latleravailablo in the Final Year, 
The third year is spent m French and 
German speaking countries. 



he Poiytochnic 
Vr»!vorhamp(on 



B.A. 

B.A. with flonours 
FT " 4 years 



'A' level in at least one of 
French, Gernum c 
Spanish. 




Th? course is designed to give students a high 
degreeoffluo^icy in two langi'ages and a 
thorough knowledge of the current economic 
and political situation of relevant countries. 
Studentsarc alsogiven a basic unde^st jnding 
of the structure of language, and an 
fntroducl'or> to a third foreign language. 
The central theme is 'Change in Europe in the 
twentieth century'; students examine in depth 
significant areas of change in the poNtical an d 
economic spheres. Students offering Spanish, 
stuay a<^pectsof Latin America. 
Languages offered are French, Gern^an, 
Spanish (all Post 'A' level) and Spanish and 
Russian tor those w>lf^ no previous 
knowledge, oran '0' level pass At leastone 
Post "A' levcH language must betaken, Tho 
language studies are closely integrated 
throughout the course with the poUtical 
andeconomic studies. 
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Compendium of CNAA courses (extracts) * contd. 



COMBINED STUDIES (ARTS & SOCIAL STUDIES) 



COLLEGE 



TYPE AND 
DURATION OF 

COURSE 
•FT-full'timo 



SPECIAL ENTRY 
REQUIREMENTS 



SPECIAL FEATURES 



F.aling Technical College 
(Modern European 
Studies) 



The Polytechnic. 

Huddersfield 

(Humanities) 



Kingston 
Polytechnic 

(Langua^jes, Economics 
and Politics) 



Lanchesler 
Polytechnic, 
Coventry Site 
(Modern Studies) 



Manchester 
Polytechnic 
(General Arts) 



ERLC 



B.A. 

B.A, with Honours 
FT - 3 years 



'0' level in ono Modern 
European languiage. 



B.A. with Honours 
FT 3 years 
(4 years for students 
taking French as a 
main subject) 



B.A, with 
Honours 
FT - 4 years 



B.A. with 
Honours 
FT - 3 years 



B,A. 

B.A. with 
Honours 
FT - 3 years 



'A' level French for students 
wishing to take French at 
either major or minor level. 



'A' level pass in the 
language to be studied. 
'0' level pass in 
Mathematics for students 
specialising in 
Economics. 



Normally '0' level English 
togetherwith a good '0' 
level in the corresponding 
language for entry to the 
subsidiary course in 
French or German. 



'C level Economics and 
'A' level French required 
for those reading these 
subjects. 



The course introduces Students to the 
methods and techniques of the social 
sciences, to the study of the develop- 
ment of the European concept and an 
analysis of the interplay of geographical, 
historical economic and political factors 
in shaping a multinational society. 
There is a common foundation year 
introducing the five compulsory 
subjects which also form the 'core* of 
the second and third years; — The 
geography of Europe, economic 
principles, modern European history, 
comparative government and one 
modern European language. 
After the first year, honours students 
choose two aspects of one of the 
following: geography, economics, 
history and political studies, for special 
study, important features of the course 
are the compulsory language— either 
French. German, Russian or Spanish 
and a project related to the special field 
of study that the student will undertake 
during ii period of study abroad. 

in the first year students choose three 
subjects from English, French, 
Geography and History. In the 2nd and 
final years they study one subject at 
major level and ono related subject at 
minor level. Students taking French as a 
major subject spend a year in France 
after the 2nd year of the course. 

The course combines, on an equal basis, 
the thoroughgoing study of a modern 
language with a training in a social 
science. The student studies French, 
German or Spanish in association with 
Economics or Politics. In the language 
courses, in addition to Imgutstic work of a 
high order, special emphasis Is placed on 
the study of the intellectual andculturaf 
development of the country whose 
language is being studied. The social 
science subjects offer a broad training, 
with certain courses orientated towards 
the Economics and Politics of France, 
Germany and Spa'n. Year three is spent 
in a university abroad. 

In the later stages of this course students 
study two main si^ibjects chosen from 
History, Politics, International Studies and 
Geography. Subsidiary subjects include 
Economics and foreign languages. The 
emphasis is on Britain and Europe, with 
some opportunity for comparative 
studies relating to the U.S.A. and 
developing African countries. The 
course of study for each student is so 
arranged as to provide the ma>;imum 
degree of integration and cohesion. 

Six subjects offered -* Economics, 
Economic/Social History, English, 
French, Government and History, of 
which three are to be chosen in Part I 
(4 terms) and of the three chosen, two 
aretobe studied in Part II (5 terms). 
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Compenditim of CNAA courses (entracts) - contcf. 



COMBiNEO STUDIES {ARTS & SOCIAL STUDIES) continued 
COLLEGE 



TYPE AND 
DURATION OF 
COUHSt 
*Fr fuif l inn 



SPECI>?'_ ENTRY 
RtOUIREiVUNTS 



SPECIAL FEATURES 



PortSfToulh 
Poly technic 
(Lnoui'V Sluc1^^;s} 



The Polytochnir, 



FT 3 Of -l V e,jrs 



PA 
FT 



■ yt\1rs 



If French lo IJC rcMo 
A icvol [Mssin J jntju.njc 

U i otin IS to he r^."NUl .1 
xjood '0' level w»ti suffice 

if a i,3rf{Ki J'jo is tn ^:f; fujd. 
A' fe^ el r.iss in iH.'it 
!,iruju.J(je IS h;-r]UifOd. 



frujlish L ilor^ituro With Ffcru h or L-jtin 
Literature. Whoro French is incluckjfJ the 
ciHJrso Lists for four yiMfS. one year bvuv] 
spofit n approved study in c\ Fronch 
sjie<">kiti<j courUry. 

T'AO j^uhjijcts <)r<> sl'jflit^tf. C'lOSOO from 
t'nfi-sh. Fff'Mch. Gr?ui]M|.;hy, Germrm ard 
Hihtory, stLicic mts rn.^y rui? choose to 

.)!5C) vx,\i)\^'^e^i ;; nurse "n 
Cnr^'f..i*.':nLr')t,.iry Stu JicS. Trus includes 
h..^fr(.jy. Sc::io!(^;^jy, E: c :>rnn"ii :.s .jf^ J 



ENGLISH 



^■'rPi AND 
OF COJnSt: 



' ' L 



St = 



<;i s'l tr^(.i .f-i t. iU.r*; fron '-i'e 

;;i" = '-. f r* - ^ L-:\:i,J j- :c:hur 1 !h ii^Oru -y 



SOCIAL scifnce: 



CO I LFGf 



URATM')N 

Of cor^'^si 



r;f O" ' 



n- r^N, ^^lo:(^fjs• 
(Sa<■J^ jlo(jy of Id .irr][i<-:r) 
(consUtkient of 
(irofins»!d M'ddV:'Sox 
PolyUv h')ic) 




U A. ^'!th 



PT 



An v" i:.!r''.fr"-'.-''>P!i 
\\ e>:iu>' •^t.(■if^. 



Part ^ T AO ye.)} ; 
? -t-rne. 

O'le yc-J'' full-tirre 



Th': t i-.ijc;e 1^ ■i--\u-k\ fi+'lp ■■i,i.i'i\\tu} 

d *.Msh U) furjiifjr thc-if underst.KKjnui of 

'rdcccit.ijp j! pru<; fosses tb re k;^ a study of 
thfj cor^TnMitions (jf the socj! sciences. 
F\!rt I cor;Min> So^ iolO''jy. Psycfiofo(|y 
.'•11 J PhHosn^hv, (.'I us one- iirnd+jrijc 
suhjet:( cfK)scn f/urn tiujlish. $•■?<: i<J I 
Statist cs, G+^oc^rauhy. H5£.U:5rY. 
Economics. Fotind^^ions of Pfiysicai 

Srj'Tl': .Mid '>.-:'r Jn f ■(Hi 

SoctcEu<)y of Fd location. sUjdenls wilf 
prepare m addition to a <fisseri.3tion, to 
take threo papers in Edueatiort nnd 
SoCJO-Eccnon>i<: Structures the 
Sociology of the School and SocmI 
Psychology. 
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Compendium of CNAA courses (extracts) • contd. 



INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 



COLLEGE 



TYFL AND 
DUP^ATION 
Of COURSE 



SPECIAL ENTRY 
REQUIREMENTS 



SPECIAL FEATURES 



R Sc. 
B Sc. with 
H occurs 
S 4 years 



A' love's in a MaihtMndiico! 
subjccUnd one other 
subject, A science rrusl 
be offoreJ at lensl M 

0 level. 



The distinct. vo U'iili^'o of iho course (S iis 
conibi notion cf sciences :uidtC'C hnolcgsos. 
industrial soC'Oloijy. niaiiacjoment 
subjects and foreign longunges with 
orienUitlon iu die final yoafs towards llie 
latter gfoup of studios, Industri jl cind 
cultural study tours m France vind 
Gem^any form an mtogral part of the 
course. A period of professional troiruny is 
tjfrangcd ir^ oreof tfiesc countnes. 



INFORMATION SCIENCE 



COLlEGh TYP[ AND 

OVJRATION SPU:)Al ENTRY 

OF COUHSt REQUIREMENTS SPf CIAL KEATUf^ES 

*F r -fiJi-tifi^-j 



I- '>''d 5 8 S r . M -3 : r- n 1 ci 1 1 f. s, t» s i : e r^i r o. T^. o c l i nu.) i n ;'K i o n o f su bj or ts o n i h n c o u rso 

Puivt.r. f'irv-. M 3'> ^';,^rs onti fi fortji(_)n lan;iu<K]e. ir>clud.-^y a [nodt'rn (oroifin kncHuiy; 

<il 0 or 'A' lovc'i. SLicnros ."ind a r.tucJv of ilio tfu.-tlicjds o^ 

SL:ie:U.f ir. Cf.inirPj ni^^Uion i^nd thf; 
org.im^.itiori (jf ■nfcirinrtion stott'iiic* 
and r^'tru-jva! G^Kiuat<:'S fruni thfj course 
iife iMKuT^jted from tho profossionrj' 
«;Xr3r!vrii.njons of the L bfr-ry Assoc in iK.m. 




.Vi I i ' !..;'i.JJ.'j-:^-..,i,-;S.<r,,..ri;;:* 

'i! IT'- ..s ..■n..^:i ■■r-i-f— n;-],-.^ :!,^- 

111'? I r J f L h L a , 1 1 t r <J ' ; > : r 1 1 1 ^^ ■ ■, i < u ■ ? j ■■ ^ M y 
iru 'UC'^^ [<;iir nio.'iths in ;j U.K f^rr-. 
fr>! !<)■■/. f.-il tiy eig^it rTionths dbrcod hi ai's 
ov^.-rsfjas (:.(,?ni[jai y ( frith er m a P rer.J i, 
G'.^rn^in or Spanibh spoakmci country). 
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Compendium of CNAA courses (extracts) - contd. 



CHEMISTRY, APPLIED CHEMISTRY, CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 



COLLEGE TYPE AND SPECIAL ENTRY SPECIAL FEATURES 

DURATION OF REQUIREMENTS 
COURSE 
'S^^Sandwich 



Brighton 
Polytechnic 
(Applied Chemistry) 



B, Sc. with 
Honours 

5 -~ 4 years 

Sandwich pattern 
1 year College 

6 months Industry 
1 year College 
6monlhs Industry 
1 yearCollege, 



Chemistry and 
Mathematics and/or 
Physicsat'A'level 
ONC/OND in Chemistry 
or Physical Science 



The courseisbroiidly based, offering an 
integrated study of Chemical 
Engineering Science and Chemistry. 
Special attention is given to Computing 
and Programming Techniques. 
Specialisation is encouraged In the final 
year. Optional studiesinclude a modern 
languagecourse. 



CHEMISTRY WITH GERMAN OR BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 



COLLEGE TYPE AND SPECfAL ENTRY SPECIAL FEATURES 

DURATION OF REQUIREMENTS 
COURSE 
•S -Sandwich 



Kingston 
Polytechnic 



B, Sc. with 
Honours 
S - 4 years 

Sand\^ich pattern 

Yearsl,2and4 

College, 

Year 3 Industry. 



English, Mathematics, 
and a science subject 
embracing Chemistry at 
'O' level. 

Subjects at 'A' level must 
include one from 
Mathematics, Economics, 
German, Chemistry, 
Statistics. Physics, 
Econon^ic History or other 
subjects appropriate to 
the option. 



The course is designed to train young 
persons of intellectual potential and 
differing educational background for an 
executive career in the expanding British 
and continental chemical industry. 
During the first term of Year 1, students 
take an Integration course in anyone of 
Economics or Chemistry or German 
appropriate to their backgrounds and 
intendedstudies. 



BUSINESS STUDIES 



COLLEGE TYPE AND SPECIAL ENTRY SPECIAL FEATURES 

DURATION OF REQUIREMENTS 
COURSE 
•S--=Sandwich 



The Polytechnic of 
Central London 



Lanchester 
Polytechnic, 
Coventry site 



B A. with 
Honours 
S - 4 years 



Ep glishand Mathematics 
al'O' level, 



8.A. 

8.A. with 
Honours 
S - 4 years 

Sandwich pattern 
33 weeks College 
32 weekslndustry 
38 weeks College 
42 weeks Industry 
36 weeks College 



Matherr.atics at 'O' level 
andnormallyapassin 
English Languageai 
'O' level. 



The first two years are a common course 
in reievantacademic disciplines, 
especially economics, mathematics £f 
sociology. Students may specialise in 
the first year in one of: Marketing, 
Business Economics & Finance, 
International Business, Human Relations 
in Business, Public Administration, 
Quantitative Methods in Business. A 
foreign language - French, Cermanor 
Spanish - can be taken to hoiioivrs level. 

AH students taking the Honours degree 
course followa common curriculum in 
Economics, Sociology, and Mathematics 
and Statistics. In addition they specialise 
in one main area of business activity, 
i.e. Accounting, Marketing or Purchasing, 
Students following the Degree course 
study the broad aspects of business 
activities without specialising in anyone 
area, Both Degreeand Honours Degree 
courses contain optional subjects, 
including a foreign language, 
Engineering Science and Technology, 
and Graphic Industrial Design. 
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Compendium of CNAA courses (extracts) • contd. 



BUSINESS STUDIES 



COLLEGE 


TYPE ANO 

OURATIONOF 

COURSE 

•S -Sandwich 


SPECIALENTRY 
REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Leeds 
Potytechnic 


8. A. with English Languagoand 
Honours Mathematics at '0' level; 
S -4 years a modern European 

languageat'A'ievelfor 
Sandwich pattern thos3 taking the language 
Threeslx*month option, 
periodsin Industryat 
the end of the first, second 
and third College periods. 


Students chooso between the Language 
and Quantitative options on entry. In the 
second and third years, all studentstake 
Marketing, which is the principal 
functional area studied; the final year 
project submitted by students isin many 
cases based upon marketing, 



LIBRARIANSHIP 



COLLEGE TYPE AND SPEC'AL ENTRY SPECIAL FEATURES 

DURATION OF REQUIREMENTS 
COURSE 
•FT = full-time 



Leeds B.A. English Language and a Besides providing fora high level of work 

Pofytechnic FT -3 years modern foreign language. in traditionof Librarianship studieslhe 

course emphasizes the social context in 
which libraries operate. Language studies 
are geared to the particular needs of 
librarians and whilst '0' level passes at a 
good standard are acceptable ' \' level is 
preferred. There arc opportunities to 
specialise in thestudy of the literature 
problems of one of the Social, Historical 
or Physical Science fields later in the 
course. 

Graduates from the course are 
exempted fromthe professional 
examinations of the Library Association. 



Two further courses are listed in the supplement to the Compendium, published after the compilation of 
the above list: 



LANGUAGES 



COLLEGE TYPE AND SPECIALENTRY SPECIAL FEATURES 

DURATION OF REQUIREMENTS 
COURSE 
•FT^full-time 



Bristol 
Potytechnic 



B,A, 

FT - 4 years 



GCE 'A' level passes in 
Frerch and either German 
or Spanish. 



ERIC 



The principal aim of the course Is to 
achieve a high level of oral and written 
fluency in French and either German or 
Spanish through a study of the life, 
institutions and recent literature of the 
countries concerned. The course seeks to 
develop the student's appreciation of 
language in a variety of spheres. 
Particularattention isgiven to the 
practical applications of the two 
languages studied, with a view to the 
student's ultimate employment in 
commerce, industry, public administration 
or supranational organisations, In the 
third year students spend two periods of 
six months abroad, The Languages are 
complemented by a courseof study which 
givesa basic understanding of the 
historical, economic and political 
development of Modern Europe. 
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Compendium of CNAA courses (extracts) - contd. 



COMBINED STUDIES (ARTS & SOCIAL STUDIES} 



COLUGt 



lYPE AND 
DUHATION OF 
COURSE 
'FT tuil-timo 



SPECIAL ENTflY 
REQUIREMENTS 



SPECIAL FEATURES 



NoMh 

Staffordshire 
Poiylcrhnic 
{Mod en S;urji^!s} 



B.A 
FT - 



3 ye.^f s 



"A" iLivol in Go'nicin 4 thd» 
I.ifHiUcnjo to bo studf(jd. 



A joint honoursdeytee. Se;ver\ suL»]ects 
offerix' 'EconoM'ics. Geoi^r.iphv. 
Gcrnian. HiSlory, Inturnationa! 
Rekitions. Pohnrs, Sociology. Any four 
ate to be chosor^ m Yoaf ono and two of 
the four chosen are to be studtcd n 
YeafSlwo and tfiree. 



5.00 CNAA courses anj^ysed 



TabSo o 

1. (APPLIED) MODERN LANGUAGES 

Th;.' folio/. T^.c^ Syt^ii^jsos tiNj (.'oncuin'.?:? pm\ir-ty wAh kinyuacjo Irjuvnt?: son^o 10 of tiien^ vUe cinrjiysed 1)0 !ov'.. It should 
tvjto:i \\}..)\ tfu: desi':^^ Jt^!:)n orditMry' no lor^jer ipphrs lo ne;v courses, whic.ti art- lhcrc'f(>'tj \ ss.:d snvpJy dS BA. 



TYPE AND 

COLLEGc NAME OF COURSE LANGUAGES 

C-.f^^hr-a^joGh^re Cr.l'of}- of Aris <v^d Technoiu'jy 9A (Hons j Applied Modem L<uio^-'iy»^'s F G 1 S 

^^ofyt'.'x.h ?)!■:: cf C-ntrj; Lo^idori BA Fornit^n L.if^yujcjo S^i ji<.^3 F G I R S 

BA (Hor^s ) V-odern Lir^^ju ^jos F G R S 

Ly.H';; To?hnn'>i C;jn-?.j:; BA (Hnns ) A;:);.|:ed Lnrvj St jclu-s F 0 R S 

L ..rv/v.-stor ?i■'\\\^rhv^^': BA (Hon?,) W^dorn Lancuj'^^.K^s F G I R S 

c'-^r'Js Pof>,ro^\hPiC BA *1od.:^iri Lonriu/3rj^j St^.dios F G R S 

Lr. ^'i o.-' Pr-S-V;ai-/- BA (Honi/i App» ed L;v'q.i v.y s f G R S 
f-rj-.oo" P'"i: v'-i: ^rvr B A L.'in^f :.i'-'S ^ird Modcin t uroijeiin 

Stu.i;-: F G R S 

N-Av -n^on- lynf: BA Ai:p'Mui \^r^i,h,rr L.ingj'uie> F G R S 

r^u.t- \-^-vr. 'V S^yvVA Bcr-. LiA Mcr-(vMn 1:uuhi,uk'S F G 
\^>;:..jh i;'^:.'-ri P..!,V-; h-i^- BA Mi,^[J-;ri )u ■ i FG R S 



Wo 4 



APPLICATION TABLE 









n :s r:f 






:t'^:n■;^•■1 






f J h or 0 lore 






.;■ L (!■ -..'t'ori T -I bi^ is ci 




in-,: ' 












LANG- 




SKU.L Cf)M- 








SKIi L 






A PP. 


'■J A C] 1 S 


FLf 


0-r}ER TCXTS II 


0^jS 


Pi 








L J\S 


No. 


2 ■ 


r G 


- i ?.3 j 


? 


f f 






3 2 




?0 




F G ' S 




3 


^ 1 










10 




r ■> 








R S 








13 










r V 3 


s 




3 




10 


;.. ^> . 


h ■ : 






f <3 


R S 




3 


? 


1 1 


- 1 3 


F 




3 


K 1 


R 5 




") 


3 


10 




F G R S 


';i 23 7. ^ 




F G 


S 


4123 






1 0 \ \ 




f G 


^4 1 ;■' i ? 




F G 


R S 


4123 




3 


10 






: 1 ? 7 ; 




^ 0. 

r '-. t 




413? 


y 


% 




i THo SMi! 




1 • 1 > ■ t 1 * c n 0 7 1 / { i . 2 ; . 












con. 


"''3fnsf0rn 


3 or:;! r 




















!. F G Frrjnrl 




















!ii 7 ■ t/w'O f;jr 




t-.!jdif»d to O^ILMI 




FG - 


Fro 


ich ,3 lid GrrrvKi ';■(][> ■t' 






IV. For hT.$ and HLO 'A.>iiifo 


U-tft ?,in<jij.vjos tiro stud 


9d. Tflo third h.is ii zoro app 
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CNAA couisos arifllysGiJ (contd ) 
Tablo 5 



7 SINGLE LANGUAGE: STUDIES 

Iho lrjilu.^<'rf) syihitjusijs rei.iSL' Uithe SluOy of r.outUrv O' ^r-L^'u -^^v ■ oninujnily. ci'nirHifj on rLrreinus nspocts '.-l tlii 
! :Lv r.( [n; h l<ir-.'juaiH' is C'rJv T iio iafniu.K?'? cnrv f'O- { ;s I ^»*,^rtrfi)fu sn^jHt-r tlUM ii> Uii? fvi^ o of course incfisdi ^ 



Nix COlUi-'L lYPr. ANDNAMf Of ( V-iJHSf lANGU/\i"i 

Hf:i:3* (Hi^i>S I Muss -wMi Si vfPt StJd^.^s R 



labiG G 



3, COMf^iNED sSIUDie;S 



r A ■ r s M. 

hA I H.,n.s ^ % 



f (1 H 
y 



Tablf) 7 



^1 MISCt.l [. ANE.OUS STL,a)I^S 



r (] 5 

y (I ^ 

L .in-KMCf; Studies 



r G s 



ERIC 



fiKiS Nonh Stjfff;rr.i^h;r.- Pi:)ly!.?rlinir. M'.vdL'rii Stud' 

*r f)U'SL'S rn.ukjjtl With <.)n -ristrns^ .iff; furthr^r HFinlysod bo!o;v <n e-x-'implus. 
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CNAA courses analysed (contd.) 
Tables 



ENROLMENTS 1971-72 













YEAR: 






No. 


COLLEGE AND COURSE 


LANGUAGES 


1 


2 


3 


4 


TOTAL 


HE1 


Canibfidgoshire College of Arts o'^d Technologv 


fG\ 


S 


45 


— — - 
20 






65 


Hti 


Polytechnic of Central London 


F G 1 


R S 


69 


35 


33 




137 


Hi3 


Ealing Technical College 


F G 


RS 


62 


27 


34 


32 


i55 


n t *T 




F G 1 R S 




35 


32 


o 1 


1 O / 


HE6 


Leeds Polylccfintc 


FG 


R S 


40 


20 


24 




84 


HE6. 7 


LivOfpoot Polytechnic 


F G 


R S 


23 


19 


23 


26 


91 


HF.8 


NewcJStlo-upon -Tyno Polytechnic 


F G 


R S 


36 








36 


HE9 


PO'VJechnic of Ihe South Bank 


FG 




23 


15 






38 


HEII 


Portsmouth Polytechnic 


F- 




33 


30 


23 


23 


109 


HE13 






R 


23 








23 


HE14 


(Spanish) 




S 


19 


19 


16 




54 


HE15 


(Spanish American) 




S 


19 








19 










431 


220 


185 


112 


948 



Cambridgeshire College of Arts and Technology 



HE1 



F/G - l/S 



(Honb.) APPLIED MODERN LANGUAGES 



FGi S 



i. Ohjoctives 

35 stotod 



10 produce <jraduates with a high level of oral and written proficiency in modern languages and 
an ticcop'^panyinc) appreciation of . . . history , . . Graduates of this course, apa^t from their general 
intellectuaf training, will gain a thoroiigh knowledge of the coun^rtes whosfi language and history 
Ihey have been studying which wilt bv. of considerable use in industry, commerce or administra- 
tion. Alternatively, those who decfde to teach will be extremely useful members of a school staff, 
equipped with a thcrougn knowledge of two languages and with an understanding of the 
principles of linguistics of great value in relation to modern lechmq^'es of language teaching, 
Mo'-eover, Ihey wih bo well qualified to teach European history and WiH have sufficient command 
of historical method to be able to make a general contribution to history teaching throughout the 
school." 

in survey descrfptors : high level performance in all macroskills in two FL (FL1 and FL2), in contexts of 
fiislory (goner,]! European and particula- to C2 and C3) and applied ImgufStics, with some 
functional tri)in\r)Q unspecified. 



ERIC 



Tests as 


set 


{Fjnal part only) 




FL1 


: 1 


essay in FL 


150 marks 




2 


translation FL1--L1 (c factor) 3 hrs. 


1 50 marks 




3 


oral tests 30 mins. + 


1 50 marks 




4 - 


extended e?.say (from Part II) Fll 


100 marks 


FL2 


. 5- 


esisay m FL2 


100 mnrks 




6- 


translation FL2--L1 (c factor) 3 hrs. 


lOO f?iarKs 




7 - 


oral tests 30 mins + 


100 nuvks 




8 - 


extended essay (from Part II) FL2 


100 marks 



Language skills 
fLI -~ 661% 

LI ~ 131% 
fL2 - 871% 



1 3^% auricular comprehension / 1 3 J% ocular compr^jhension / 
1 3 J% oral composition / 46% graphic composition 
graphic composition 

1 2i% auricu'ar coniprehenrion / 1 2J% ocular comprehension / 
12^% oral composition / 50% graphic composition 
graphic composition 



IV. 



VI. 



LI - 

Ldnguage contexts 

European history / life and institutions / applied linguistics 
Language functions 

FL composition (FL1 and FL2) / translation FL1/FL2--L1 

Performarice descfiptton 

The candidate performs wcif in a/I four skiffs in both foreign languages, but ^ith major emphasis on reading and 
writing in each. He can compose in each fanguage and translate from the foreign language Into English within the 
contexts of European history, fife and inslitutions, and applied finguisUcs. 



on 



CMAA courses analysed (contd.) 

Poiytechnic of Central London 



HE2 



any two of FGIRS 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDIES 



FGIRS 



i. Objectives 
as stated 



Tho courso offers i range of foreign language studios appropriate to graduatos intending careers 
in tho pub1<c service, international orgariisations. journalisn^ ano ind jstry or in touching, Thoy will 
bG poKiculariy qualif.ed to fill posts where skill in languages is a prin>a^y requirement, Graduates 
should become educated in the language and culiuro of the appropriate regions, and may expect 
to be 3bfe to demonstcate unusuat competence in both the practical and academic use ol their 
ctiosun languages They will have a good knowledge of the insiituiions and conlonipor^ry 
background of countries where their chosen languages are spoken: in addition, they will study 
a range of worksihat have influenced thought and feeling in thesecountfies,' 

in survey descriptors ; high level perforn^ance in all macroskills m two Fl (FLi and FL2) ir> contexts of life 
and inslituiions, and I tarature and thought in C2 and C3. with functional training in translation 
f\ --L1 • -FL and composition. 



ii. Tests as set 



(language component only) 
Pari I: per laiiguage - 



1 ~ background studies essays in FL 


2 hrs, 


U untts 


2 - general essay in FL 


3 hrs. 


2 units 


Part II: per language - 






3 - translation L1 --FL 


2 hrs, 


1i units 


4 - thought and literatury essay in FL 


3 hrs, 


2 units 


5 - specialised texts translation FL--l^ 


3 his, 


2 units 


6 - background stutl^es essays in FL 




2 units 


7 - consecutive inlorpreling FL--L1 --FL 


I hr. 


i unit 


Laboratory exarr.inations: 






8 - monitoring FL--L1 \ 






^ - oral expose in FL J 


1 hr 


1 unit 


10 - dictation of statistics ' 







Language skids 

each Fi ~ 82 4% : 3 G% auricular comprehension / 9-2% ocufar con^prehension / 
2 4% Ofal composition / 67-2% graphic composition 

11 ~ 176% 
Language contexts 

Life and institutions / literature and thought 
Language functions 

composition in FL / IranslalfOn FL--L1--FL 

Performance description 

The candidate performs well in afi four skills in bath foreign fanguages. but with major emphasis on writing . He 
can compose in each language and translate from arid into English within the contexts of life and institutions and 
literature and thought, and in the non-specialist register. 



Ealing Technical College 



HE3 



two of FG RS - one main, one subsid. 



(Hons,) APPLIED LANGUAGE STUDIES 



FG RS 



Objectives 
as stated 



Output 1972 



FL1 

FL2 



F'7 
F.13 



G-14 

G-3 



R-4 
R-7 



S-8 
S'10 



33 



the attainment of a high level of linguistic competence, includ'ng some expertise in interlingual 
techniques, together with a good knov.vledge of W:o contemporary foreign societies and of an 
additional academic discipline.' 
in survey descriptors : high level performance in all four skills in two foreign languages, in non-specialist 
register and contexts of life and institutions in C2 and C3 plus one speciaf subject area from 
economics/law/literature/polttics/ tech.pology; with func»^onal training in both languages, though 
less in FL2 than FLI . 

Tests as set 

ft) : 1 - project report in FL 100 m.arks 

2 - viva voce in FL on project 100 ma^ks 

3 " special study essay in FL 200 marks 

4 - special option: 

interpreter : simultaneous interpreting fl — LI 40 | 

consecutive interpreting FL--L1 40 i 100 marks 



oral Iransfation FL— LI --FL 



translator 



technical translation FL--L1 
critique of translation 
5 - oral discussion of specia' study in FL 
6- ad hoc interpreting FL--Li --FL 
monitoring FL-- LI 

7 - translation FL--L1, general and specFal 

8 - translation L1--FL, general anj special 

9 - essay or precis (L1 ) 



20 ' 

60 [ 
40 j 



100 tnarks 

100 marks 
50 marks 
50 marks 
1 00 marks 
100 marks 
loo marks 



1000 

continued on next page 
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CNAA courses analysed (contd.) 

EALING TECHNICAL COLLEGE ~ HE3 (contcf) 



fL2 



1 


■ proparcti talk and d-^cussion 


100 nnrks 


2 


- ad hoc interpreting FL - - LI • - FL 


40 marks 




nionttorincj FL-'L1 


60 marks 


3 


- translation FL--LV general and speciril 


100 marks 


4 


- transfLition LI --FL. general <ind speciiil 


1 00 marks 


5 


essay i)r prt^CiS (FL- LI ) 


100 n^Dfks 



Languayo sKiHs (interpr.tcr opt(On) 



1600 



ft ! - 80% 



fL2 



20% 

- 60% 



40% graphic composition / 173% auricufar comprohens^ion / 
1 1 i% oral compos'lion / 10^% ocular coniprchensio!' 

22i% auricular comprehension / 20% ocular compruhension 
10% (jri^phic compostlion / 71% oral copipos lion 
(25% graphic composition) 



L f - 40% 
Lanyuacje contexis 

fL 1 : life and nsiiiuiions / special suljccl frcnv economics/law/politicsy iMerature 
fL2 : life and insiilulions / special subject {as above). 
Language functions 

ft } : translation FL — LI - -FL / composition FL ^ ad hoc interpreting FL--L1 - -FL / and 

cither interpreting FL- - LI or lechn^col translation LI 
fL2 ; translation FL-L1 --FL / mon lofing FL--L1 
Performance description 

the cjndfd,)te performs well in ^Ufour skills in both foreign /jngo3ges, with major emphasis on writing in FL f and 
con)prchcnsion in FL2. He can trans/ate FL L f -FL. con)pose, do ad hoc interpreting into i / and either specialist 
interpreUng or iechnicaf translation from L J; he can also transfaie FL"L 1 ^ FL in FL2 and monitor Ft2-'L i, in both 
FL he can operate in the non- specialist register ami in contexts of !ife and inslHutions and a special subject 
{historyifav* I politics IJitcfaturei technology). 



Lanchester Polytechnic 



ERIC 



HE4 two nuim of FG RS / one subsid. G1RS (Hons.) MODEFiN LANGUAGES FGIRS 



i, Objectis/cs 

as stated ; 'The course is intended to prodDCo graduates in modern Janguages capable of applying their 
knowledge m those dcpartn^ents of governnicnt, commerce and industry where a high level of 
attainment is a necessary requirement. With a further period of specific training it should be 
possible for graduates also to take appointments as conference interpreters and translators. The 
languages are studied in a contemporary context with maximum use of current prmted and oral 
maicnal. There is furthermore a need in both primary and secondary schools, as well as in further 
education, for teachers who have not only been trained in the use of modern methods but have 
also themselves as L>ndergraduates been taught by those methods. Those v»ho have con^pieted 
this course ar^d undertaken a period of teacher training should be capable of employment in 
schools and of making a contribution to the development of new syllabuses and teaching methods/ 

in survey descriptors ; high level performance in ail four macfoskills in FL1 and FL2, especially in contexts 
of life and institutions, European history and ore chosen special subject, with some functional 
training in translation and mterpreting; some training in all four skills in FL3 in non-specialist 
register, 

ii. Tests as set (language corr:;"onent only) 

Part (fi. FLf and Ft2 

oral test' : 100 marks 

Paper I : translation FL-'L1 50 marks 

Ifanslalion LI --FL 50 marks 

Paper II : con>position in fL 100 marks 

300 

FL3 : continuous assessment 100 marks 

i Language skills 

FL 1 I F12 - 84% : 42% graphic composition / 18% ocular comprehension / 
17% auriruUr comprehension / 1 7% oral com^posiiion 
L 1 " ?6% : 8% ocular comprehension / 8% graphic composition 
iv. Language contexts 

FLffFL2 : European history / life and institutions / special subject from; history C2/C3/politics/liierature 
rL3 : nil 

V. Language functior^5 

FL1IFL2 translation FL--L1 --PL 

FL3 : nil 
•/t. Performance description 

The candidate performs well in alf four skills in his two main foreign languages, with special emphasis on writing. 
He can translate from end into the FL wtthin (he contexts of European history, life and institutions, and one special 
subject area (from history, politics or literature of C2/C3}. In his third FL he has an elementary command of all four 
macroskitis in the non-specialist register. 

* details of iho 0f3l tests are not available. 



CNAA coursQS analysed {contd.) 
Leeds Polytechnic 



HE5 lw<3 equal : F/G and ono of FG RS MODERN LANGUAGE STUDIES FG RS 



i. Objectives 

as stated : The course is designed to enable students , . . to attain a high level of Wfilten and oral compelence 
in two modern foreign Uinguagos, to examine critically the societies and altitudes of the foreign 
peoples concerned, as illuslFated by aspects of their modern hier^tu'c, their recent hfslory and 
thejr political institutions; to acquire an understanding of the econoniic pnnciples which affect 
the development of modern societies and the evolution of international econormc relationships, 
with special reference to Western Europe.' 

in survey descriptors : high l3ve! performan^o in two eqjal foreign languages in all macroskills in contexts 
of economic theory, frle^atjre and lif& and institutions in C2 and 03, with functional training in 
con>posilion (FLl). translation FL-'L^--FL arvd consecutive inierpret no FL-11— Fl. 

ii. Tests as set (faiiguasie component only) fil FL2 

Part I (end of year 3) 

Political institutions. FL essays 100 100 

Part it (end of year 4) 
Fil andfL2 : 

1 language paper 1 , translation Fi --L1 200 200 

2 - language paper 2: translation LI --FL 200 100 

3 - literature paper 1 \ . . . r. / v 20 15 

4 ^ [iteraure pape^ 2 f one question in each m FL (essay) 

oral examination 

5 - prepared discourse In FL 

6 - d><^c j-sion of prepared discourse in FL 

7 - consecutive interpreting FL--L1 \ (400) (300) 

8 - consecutive interpreting LI --FL 

9 - general conversation in FL 
FL 1 only: 

1 0 - extended essay in FL1 (during year ab^'oad) 100 

1040 730 

lii Language skills* 
iv. Language contexts 

economic theory / life and institutions / literature 
V. language functions 

FL composition (FL1) / consecutive interpreting FL--L1— FL 
vi. Performance description 

The candidate performs we// in all skil/s in bot/i /anguages in the non ' specia/ist register and in contexts of economic 
theory^ iife and institutions and literature of both countries, He can trans/ate from and into each language and do 
consecutive interpreting both ways, and can compose in the first foreign language . 

• full data not yet available. 



Liverpool Polytechnic 



HE6 F and equal mam GRS and s'jbsid. GRS (Hons.) APPLIED LANGUAGES FG RS 



ERIC 



i. Obieclives 

as staled - 'The primary aim of the course is to educate the student by providing an inleHeclual stimulus 
wilhm a hnguislic field and equipping him with a very high standard of linguistic proficiency in 
two Main languages and a sound working \ nowledge of one Subsidiary language. In conjunction 
with his language work the student will make an introductory study of the elements of linguistics 
and follow courses in the life, cultures and institutions of the couritries of his two main languages. 
Ounrg the first two years ... the student will n^ake an introductory study of the elements of 
economics, European geography, world trade and politics and proceed in the final two years to a 
more specialised study of either Business Studies or International Relations ... On completion of 
the course the graduate should be well equipped to begin a career in a public or private organ- 
isation whose business is international.' 

in survey descriptors : high if;vef performance in all skill ar^as in two foreign languages, in the non-specialist 
register and cont*^xts of the iife and institutions of each of the countries, with sorcc training in 
composition and ir^^nslalion from and into both foreign languages, plus elementary skills in the 
non-specialist register in a third foreign langt/age. 

ii. Tests as set (final year language components onty) 

FL1andFi2 1 - translation FL- • L1 

translation LI —FL 50 marks 

2 - essays in FL 50 nriarks 

(3 - literature: 1 of 3 answers in HL 50) 

4 - extempore translation FL- - !J - - FL 25 marks 

5 - prepared talk in FL 25 marks 
6 -general conversation in FL 25 marks 
7 - consecutive interpreting FL--L1 25 (200} 

continued on next p^ge 
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CNAA courses analysed (contd.) 

LIVERPOOL POLYTECHNIC — HE6 (contd,) 



Fi3on/y : 1 - translation FL--L1 MBmarks 
Iransfaton LI --FL *\B ma^kf 

composition in FL *20 (50) 

2 -general conversation in FL 25 

3 - consecutive interpreting FL--L1 25 (100) 

iii. Liinguago skills* 

FL t and fL2 - 75% : M i% graphic composition / 22% oral composition / 
151% auricular comprehension / 6i% ocular comprehension 

FL 1 - 25% 

FL3 only - 7^1% ; 27i% graphic composition / 25% auricular comprehension / 
12i% orai composition / 71% ocuf^r comprehension 

LI - 271% 

iv. Langjago contexts 

FL 1 and FL2 : life and instituiions / either business studies or internalional relations 

V. Language functions 

FL 1 and FL2 ; compos lion / iranMation FL- - Li "FL 
FL3 : nil 

VI. Performance description 

The candidate performs wefh'n aff ski// areas in two foreign languages in the non-spec/af/si register and in contexts 
of life and institutions in each of the countries. He can compose in each of the languages and translate from and 
into them in those contexts. He has an elementary training in all four skills in a third language, and has been trained 
in either business studies or international relations. 

•calculated on limited data. 



Liverpool Polytechnic 



HE7 two of FG RS LANGUAGES AND MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES FG RS 



ERIC 



i. Objectives 

as stated '. The primary aim of the course is to equip the student with a competent knowledge, both written 
and oral, of two European langi^ages and to provide him with -3 sound understanding of the life, 
literature and instftulions of Modern Europe. On completing the course, a graduate should be 
equipped for either a career in teaching or for posts in the commercial world, internalional 
organisations or government departments where a broad knowledge of Modern Europe, its 
people and institutions, is required.' 

in survey descriptors higb fevel performance in all macroskills in two fore-gn languages, in the non- 
specialist register and contexts of international relationsand one other special field, with functional 
training m composition and translation. 

ii. Tests as set 

FL1 andFL? 

1 - transfaiion f L--L1 

translation LI --FL 100 marks 

(2 - li;erature: 1 of 3 answers written in FL) (100 ) 

3 - proiect in FL : either life and institutions or literature 50 marks 

4 ~ oral translation FL--L1 

oral translation L1-FL 25 marks 

5 general conversation 2b marks 

6 - conversation on prepared topics 25 marks 

(excluding literature) 215 

Hi. Language skills 

FL 1 and FL2 - 70% ■ 33% graphic composUion / 1 41% auricular comprehension / 
14i% ocu}ar comprehension / 11 % oral composilion 

L 1 - 30% 
iv. Language contexts 

international relations / life and institutions / (possibly) literature 
V. Language functions 

composition / translation FL--L1 --FL 

vi. Performance description 

The candidate performs wel/ in all macroskiils in both foreign languages in the non -specialist register and in 
contexts of international relations, hfe and institutions and possibly hterature. He can compose in each language 
and trans/ate from and into it, 
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CNAA courses analysed 

Nowcastlo-upon-Tyno Polytochnic 



Ht8 F/G main, one of FGRS subsidiary APPLIED WODERN LANGUAGES 



FG RS 



(Since xho f^rsi intake for this cou'se was in September, 1972, the tern^ 'ordinary' no longer applies, thotigh this is 
not an Honours degree course. Moreover, since the first fmal examination is scheduled for some four years' time, 
the details of the schcmo ouilincd be!ow n^ust he considered father tentative.) 

i. Objectives 

^$ stated : 'lo provide a high tevel of proficiency in one foreign languagoand a slightly lower level In a second, 
applying language skills lo the study of economics and a foreign economy ... Its fundamental 
aim is to pfovjde for tho language student whose in; jrest will be Europe an intellectually satisfying 
course, relevant to the contempofa^y world. The course will be a useful basis for a career In 
industry, comn^cfce. the Civil Service or leaching,' 

in survey descfiptors : iiigh level performance in all macroskills in both foreign languages wilhin non-specialist 
register and conte?<ts of general economic theory and Iho economy of either C2 or C3 with 
functional training in composition (especially in FL1 ) and translation FL--L1 --FL. 

X\. Tests as set 

ft 1 and FL2 (con^mon language component only) 

1 - general language paper 20 marks 

2 - applied language paper 20 marks 

3 - essays in FL (texts and foreign economy background) 20 marks 

4 - aural/oral : Part I - conversation in FL 20 marks 
6~ Part II -comprehension (monitoring FL--L1)* 10 marks 
6- Part 111 - ad fioc interpreting FL- -LI 10 marks 
FL 1 only 

7 - dissertation in FL (of which 40% allotted for language) 

iii. Language skilts' 

FL 1 - 77% : 49% grapbic composition I 14% auricular comprehension / 

7% each - ocular comprehension and oral composition 
FL2 - 70% ; 30% graphic composition I 20% auricular comprehension / 

10% each - ocular comprehension and oral composition 

iv. Language contexts 

economic thecfy / life and institutions 
V. Language functions 

FL composition (esp. FL1) / translation FL--L1--FL 
vi. Performance description 

The candidate perfor ns well in ali skiHs in both hnguages in the no/)- specialist register and in contexts of general 
economic theory and the economy of the country of one ofhis/angucycs, andhfe and institutions. He can compose 
in each language, especiatiy ths first foreigr} language, and can translate from and into each of them in those 
contexts. 

"calculated on limited data, for reasons stated above 



Polytechnic of the South Bank 



HE9 



FG = 



MODERN LANGUAGES 



FG 



ERIC 



i. Objectives 

as stated "a degree in Modern Languages [with] refevance to students' subsequent practical work in the 
modern world of Industry and Commence ... a basic knowledge of ihe principles of Economics 
and of Politics ... as well as a study in some depth, in the foreign languages, of certain limited 
economic, political and international relations questions in the context of the countries concerned 
. . . producing linguists wilh a knowledge of pofitical, economic and social affairs which would 
faciMtate their understanding of the country and its peopfe. rather than . . . economists or experts 
[with] a good knowledge of French and German,' 

in survey descriptors ; high level performance in all macroskills in two foreign languages in social-science 
contexts, with some functional training, 

li. Tests as set 

FL 1 and FL2 (Language component only) 



Part I : textual analysis 

oral examination 

regional studies essays in FL 

socio-literary studies essays in FL 
Part II ; general essay in FL 

translation (FL--L1 --FL*) 

oral examination 

special subject option essays in FL 
dissertation in FL 



100 marks 
50 marks 
50 marks 
50 marks 
1 50 marks 
150 marks 
150 marks 
200 marks 



€:iher ftl or Ft 2 
Language skills 
FL1IFL2- 92% : 

FL2IFL1 -94% : 



(000) 
300 



(1200) 



60% graphic composition / 11 % auricular comprehension / 
11% oral composition / t0% ocular comprehension 
71% graphic composition / 8% auricular comprehension / 
S% oral composition / 7% ocular comprehension 
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CNAA courses dnalysed 

POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK - HE9 ^conid.) 



iv. Language contexts 

fif find f 12 - tifG and institutions 

1 of : economics / politics and government / international relations 

fi 1 cf fL2 : a toptc in regional studies 
\*. Language functions 

fit and Ft2 : con^posilicn / trnnshtion FL--L1 -FL 
VI. Performance description 

The candidate performs we// m afi macroskifi areas in both fanguages, especiaU^ in v/riling. He can compose and 
transfate both ways/n the non-speciafist register and in contexts of/ffe and institutions, one of economics I politics 
and government j international relations in both foreign languages, and a special topic in regional studies in one 
of them. 

•cafculated on limited dota, for r^osons stated above (HE8). 



Wolverhampton Polytechnic 



HEIO twoofFGRS- MODERN LANGUAGES FG RS 



(Since this course was scheduled to begin m October, 1 972, the o/iglnal plan for an Ordinary/Honours division has 
had to be revised, Complete details are therefore not available,) 

i. Objectives 

as stated : 'The course is . . , designed to {)ive students a high degree of fluency in two modern foreign 
languages and a thorough knowledge of the current economic and political situation of refevant 
countries. Students will also be given a basic understanding of the structure of language, and an 
intfoduclion to a third foreign language, The central theme of the course wiil be "Change in 
Europe" , . . Starting With a study' of 'he development of the national and international institutions 
of Europe during the twentieth century, the course leads on to an examinat-on of the functionin<j 
of modc^'n Europe. The general theme, however, is not intended to restrict the focus of the 
student's attention totally to the Europpan scener and in the final year . . , there is an evaluation 
of econon^ic relationships within Europe and between Europe and the outside world/ 

in survey descriptors : high level perforniance in ail macroskills in two foreign languages in contexts of 
social sciences (economics and international relations), with some functi-^nat training and an 
introduction to a third (relaied) language. 

ii. Tests as set (proposed language components on^y) 

fU and fl2 : 
2 >^ 3'hour papers 

Oral examination : conversation | 

aural tests . 200 marks 

interpreting / 

N8: 20% of the marks allotted to each subject are for course work. 

In deiermming the award of the degree, the marks for Year 2 and Year 3 (Dissertation) are to be taken 
into account, along with marks for Year 4 in proportior^ 1:2:7. 
ii^ Language skills ' ' 

(data not yet avaifabfe) 
iv. Language contexts 

fi 1 and fL2 : politics / economics / life and institutions 
fi3 : ml 
V, Language functions 

(data not yet available) 
vi. Performance description {mcomplete) 

The candidate should perform v^ell in all four skid areas in hvo foreign languages in the non-speciaUst register and 
in contexts of politics and economics, hie will ha^e some functional expertise. 



Portsmouth Polytechnic 



HEIl FRENCH STUDIES (Hons,) F 



j. Objecl ves: 

'This honours degree course is designed to meet ihe needj of students of French who are anxious to acquire a 
wide understanding of France and the French people through a study of the language- politics, society, 
economics, geography and culture of the country. Provision is also made for students to pursue specific aspects 
in considerable depth. The types of career for which this degree could bs suitable are teaching at all post- 
primary levels, the Civil Service, international organisations, journalism and other communications media, 
commerce and industry, etc.* 

continued on next page 
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CNAA courses analysed (contd.) 

PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC - HEIl (contd.) 



ii. Structure 
subject 



average hours per week 
lerni 



title of un^t 



area 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


8 9 


10 


11 12 


course 


French 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




6 


6 6 


French (anguagQ 


linguistics 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 








French linguistics 


philosophy 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 








History of ideas in France 


literature 


t 


1 


1 




1 


1 








French literature 


history 


1 


1 


1 














Historical bjckground of modern 
















R 






Franco to 1914 


geogr3phy 


3 


3 


3 








A 






Making of the French landscape 


economics 


3 


3 


3 








N 






Structure of the F/ench economy 










2 


2 


2 


C 






Regional economic organisation 
















E 






and planning in France 


Institutions 








3 


3 


3 








Government, institutions arid 






















social structure of France 


pofitics 








1 


1 


1 








Pofitical social and cultural 






















history of post-1914 France 


project 








1 


1 


1 




1 


1 1 


Proiect preparation 


special subjects 
















6 


6 6 


Three special subjects 



NB; 

i. Three special subjects are chosen - from different groups: (1) language (2) literature (3) the arts 
(4) social Sciences 

ii. the project is a 5-8000 word dissertation in French, done partly during the third year in France. 



ill. Role of language 

Final examination: 5 papers and praject 
Ft : French language t 

French language 2 

Project in French 



ii 



dpectal subject 1 
Special subject 2 
Special subject 3 



Portsmouth Polytechnic 



HE12 GERMAN STUDIES (Hons.) G 



p. Objectives: 

'designed to give studenis a general education in ihe fioM of German Studies- but it will place special emphasis 
cn the acquirmg of proficiency m ihe language, well as on the study of political and social development and 
structure, and on the study of one o\ the two aroas of spocialisation, economics or literature , . . ft ^s considered 
that groduatfS of ihts course will be well equipped, accordmg to the r specialisation, to enter careers in 
cornmetce and industry, the C»vil Service, teaching. inforn^tU.on m??dk3 and other areas of employment which 
;oqu re both high competence in the language and on info'.ned understanding of Modern Germany in its many 
difV.'ent asoects 



ii. Structure 



<jve^age hours per week 



ERIC 



subject 
area 

German 

philosophy 

h>sto^y 

literature 

economics 



institutions 

pCltttCS 

sociology 
project 

special subjects 



lern^ 

1 2 3 4 5 e 7 8 9 10 11 12 



8 8 8 

2 2 2 

2 2 2 

3 3 3 

3 3 3 



G 
E 
R 
M 
A 
N 
Y 



6 6 6 
5 5 5* 



5 6 5* 

2 2 2 

3 3 3 



4 4 4 

6 6 6 



th'ie of unit 
course 



Gern'-an language 
Gern^an literature and thought 
Development of Germany from 
Refc-mation to 1945 
Introduction to literary ntethod 
and study of selected texts 
Introduction to the 
principles of economics 

The Ge/man economy 
Post-war West Germany: 
developn-iert and institutions 
Gern^an poNtical and social 
thought (1600-1945) 
Contemporary West German 
society 

Dissertation consultation 
Three special topics 



'aUeinatives 



continued cn next page 



CNAA courses analysed (contd.) 

PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC - HE12 (contd ) 



Role of languago 

Final examination : Year 3 German language 10% 

German pohtical and sociaf thought 7% 

Contemporary West German society 7% 

The Gernuin economy or Gorman literature and thought 14% 

Project in German 7% 

Year 4 German language 11% 

Special subjects 33% 

Dissertation 11% 

100% 

%FL - 39% 



Portsmouth Polytechnic 



HF.13 RUSSIAN AND SOVIET STUDIES (Hons.) R 



i. Objectives: 

'The course is intended to educate its graduates in a manner which will provide the opportur.ity for depth of 
study in chosen fields, allied to a basic breadth of interest and knowledge. It is considered that graduates wiH 
be fitted to take up positions in any of the normal fields entered by graduates from orthodox Russian courses, 
but that they will also be especially useful in areas such as industry and commerce, broadcasting, journalism 
and international organisations whe.e a good understanding of the Soviet system may bo essential as well as 
considerable fluency m the Russian language and some knowledge f economic principles.* 

ii. Structure average hours per week 



subject term title of unit 



area 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


course 


Russian 


10 


10 


10 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


Russian language 


literature 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3- 


2 


2 


2' 


2 


2 


2' 


The Russian novel 


history 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 














Russian history 
















2 


2 


2 








History of the USSR 


economics 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3- 


2 


2 


2' 


2 


2 


2' 


Introduction to economics 


politics 








2 


2 


2 














European social and political 


























thought 
















2 


2 


2 








Russian social and political 




























thought 






















3 


3 


3 


Soviet political system 


option 














3 


3 


3' 








either Russian poetry and drama 




























or economics 


special subjects 














2 


2 


2' 


2 


2 


2' 


Realism in Russian lilerato e 


























or Soviet econoniic development 


project 














1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


FL, Imked with special subject 



'alternatives 



ERIC 



Role of language 

Final examination : Russian and Soviet history 10% 
Russian poetry and drama 

or economics 5% 

European political and social thought 5% 

Russian language (incl. oral tests) 25% (J oral) 

Russian social and political thought 5% 

Soviet political system 1 5% 

Special subject 20% 

Project (in Russian) 15% 

100% 

%FL - 40% 



CNAA courses analysecf (contd.) 
Portsmouth Polytechnic 



HE14 



SPANISH (Hons) 



Objectives: 

. . a single subject Honours degree in Spanish, It involves an intensive and practical approach to the study of 
language, and a delaifed study of the two main periods of Spanish literature: Golden Age and Modern. This 
work is supplemonicd by a scries of ancillary studies involving linguistics and elements of history and tlie arts, 
with a choice of "special subject" In the fast two years of the course, Throughout the cotirso individual and 
independent work will be encouraged, ano particular importance will be attached to the dissertation to be 
submMted m the final year.' 



ii. Structure 



subject 
area 



average hours ptf week 



term 

1 23456789 



10 11 12 



title of unit 
course 



Spanish 

finguistics 

literature 



economics \ 
politics ( 
sociology | 
arts J 
stales* :s \ 
science 
technology / 
psychology j 

special subject 
dissertation 



4 4 4 
2 2 2 
4 4 4 



2 2 2 



2 2 2 



S 
P 
A 
I 

N 



2 2 2 2 2 2 



4 4 4 

4 4 4 
2 2 2 2 2 2 



2 2 2 2 2 2 

2 2 2' 2 2 2' 
111111 



Spanish language 
Phonetics and linguistics 
Literature 

Golden Age literature 
Modern literature 
Anciliary studies: 
5 per year in five sessions 
of five weeks each 

Contrasting studies: 
wide range of science and 
social science topics 

Choice from fange of topics 
taken for two years 
Disserlaiion 



'specia- subject options include: 



Portuguese 
bpan sh art 
Spanish lincuistics 
Music of Spain 
Regional cultures of Spain 



N B : The dissertation to be written in either English or Spanish. 1 0-1 2.000 words, awarded 1 5% of final mark 



Ro!e of language 
Final exammation 



8 papers and dissertation 




Spanish language (2) 


25% 


Golden Age literature (2) 


20% 


Modern literature (2) 


20% 


Ancillary studies 


10% 


Special sobject 


10% 


Dissertation (FL or LI ) 


15% 




100% 



%fL -20% 1 35% 



Portsmouth Polytechnic 



HE15 



LATIN AMERICAN STUD.£S (Hons.) 



ERIC 



Obj<3Ctives: 

'The course is designed as a genera' education rn the field of Lalm American Studies, with particular reference 
to the historical developmer>t of Latin America, its regional geography and social and economic growth, and 
its culture. The bases of the course will be the study of Spanish, the history of Latin America from pre-Conquest 
limes to the present day, and a choice of either economic and geographical studies or social and literary 
studies . ■ . Graduates of this course would be well equipped to enter careers in commerce and industry, the 
Ckvil Service, teaching, and any other areas of employment which depend on the estabiishment or development 
of relations between [Great Britain] and the countries of Latin America,' 



continued on next page 
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CNAA courses analysed (contd.) 

PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC - HE15 (conid.) 



Strucluro 



avorao© hours per week 



sub}ecl 
area 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 


teim 
fi 7 


8 


9 


10 


1 1 


1 2 


title of Ufiit 
course 


Spanish 


5 


5 




L 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Spvinksh LirujULKje 










A 


3 


3 


y 


3 


3 


3" 


Latin Anioncari liternUire 


likStory 


2 


2 


2 


T 
i 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


MtslOfv of Loiin America 


(joof)raphy 






c 


IN 


J 


J 


J 


3 


si 


J 


Gcocjraphy of Lolin America 


economics 


2 


2 


2 


A 














fnlroduction to the pnnciples 
of oconoiTiics 










M 


3 


3 


3' 


3 


3 


3' 


Econoniic studies 


sociology 


2 


2 


2 


E 
R 


3 


3 


3* 


3 


3 


3' 


Socjolofjico! approaches to 
Ljlin Amefica 


dissertation 








1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Dissertation 



c 

A 



'aitoryOiif 1 the studefit chooses Economic studies <UKi Goog^iphyof Lntm An'erica or Sociologicai approaches 
to Latin Arr,er(ca and Latm Anioncan literdture, 



NB 



Tin? dissertation iS A'llten either m English or m Spjn;sh 10 12.000 words, awarded 20% of lotal mark, 



Finij! e,Xt"n^i nation 



8 pvipers and d ssertation 
Spanish KinguatjO 
History of Latin America 
jEconomtc studies 
iGeccjraphy of Latin Anioncj 
or jSociotogical approaches lo Lai n Anienc.i 
(Latin American literature 
Dissertation 



20% 
20% 
20% 
20\ 



20% 
1 00% 



Ealing Technical College 



Ht16 



MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 



FG RS 



Objectives 

. . to undertake sefected studies, coordinated and based on traditionn^ disciplines at the appropriate level 
within a Modern European context. This "core" of basic disciplines consists of economics, geography, history, 
and politics and runs through ali three years of the coufse; to it is added stucj / of one major European language 
to a level which gives a high standard of con^ prehension and a reasonable active command, ... It is intended 
to introduce the student to th& methods und pract.cal usefulness oi the tecbniques of the social sciences, and 
through the study of the development of the ' European" concept lo foster an awareness of the interplay of 
geographical, histor cal. economic and political factors m shaping a modern multi-national society . . . The 
course is not intended to cater for specific vocational a^ms. but it is expected tfiat the bulk of graduates will 
fmd employment in those careers where a trained insight into the problen^s of modern Europe and the tech- 
niques of the social sciences, allied to a good knowledge of a modern European language, will be of practical 
value/ 



ii. Structure 

subject 
area 



average hours per week 



FL 

history 



geography 
economics 



institutions 
politics 



term 
3 4 5 6 



7 8 9 



333333333 

2 2 2 

3 3 3 3 3 3 

3 3 3 

3 3 3 3 3 3 

2 2 2 
2 2 2 

3 3 3 3 3 3 
3 3 3 3 3 3 



title of unit 
course 



2 2 2 



French/ German/ Russian/Spanish 
The evolution of modern Europe 
European history 

Geographical principles and techniques 
Geography of Europe 
Economic principles 

Economic and social statistics 
Economics 

Comparative government 

introduction to politics and political systems 
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Role of language 
Final examination 



9 papers 

Modern language 

Economics 

Government 



1 paper 

2 papers 
2 papers 



Hislorv 
Geography 



2 papers 
2 papers 



CNAA courses analysed (contd.) 



Kingston Polytechnic 



HE18 



LANGUAGES, ECONOMICS AND POLITICS (Joini Hons,) 



FG 



i. Objcc rives 

'This four-year course offO's a wide-r<3nging proyrammo to students A-ho wich to continue their language 
studies but v/hose mlerests lend towards social anafyS'S father than towards ^he literary studies provided by 
the traditional language degfce. The intensive sludy of a modern language is combined with a ihorough train- 
ing in Economics or PolHiCS, so that iho graduate has the benelit of a dual speciality. Exce«lent empfoyment 
prospects will be found in those fields in which high competence ma language and a thoroughgoing knowledge 
of Economics or Politics are relevant,' 



Structure 



average hours per week 



subject 
area 



term 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 



title of unit 
course 



FL 

philosophy 
history 



economics 



ot : 



politics 



5 3 3 5 5 
2 2 2 2 



2 2 2 



3 3 3 3 3 
2 2 2' 2 2 



2 2 1* 



2 2 2 



2 2 2 
2 2 2 



2i 2^ 2i 
^'-i 2i :i 
2\ 2\ 2i 



A 
B 
R 
0 
A 
0 



F.ench / German / Spanish 
Introduction to currents of 
thought 

Social and economic history 
Economic history 
Social history 



Principles of economics 
Principles of quantitative 
analysis 

Statistical methods and sources 
Applied economics 

2 optionst 



Politics and government UK 
fnlroduction to the study of 
politics 

2 2 2 Political philosophy 
2 2 2 Comparative politics 
2 2 2 Political sociology 
2 2 2 Option from list of 4t 



'alternatives 



toptions : Economtcs 

International economics 
Economics of industry 
Business administration 
Econom cs of developing countries 



Politics 

Politics and government of France 
Politics and government of Germaf"5y 
Regional governrTient 

Political ph losophy of a modern European 



school 



III Roie of language 

Fi.ial exam in at on: course examination 

Langueg3: written papers (2) 30 110 marks 

oral tests 60 

contrastive phonology (year 2) 22 60 

Currents of thought 30 110 

Special subject 30 110 



112 450 

Economics / Politics 1 1 2 450 

Project : language 1 5 

contenl 85 

224 1000 

%Fi - 24 5% 
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* 4 AA courses analysed (contd.) 
Thamas Polytechnic 



HE27 



INTERNATIONAL MARKETING (Hon<t) 



FG S 



1. Overall Course 

Objectives: 

Th'* aim of the course is offer an inielfectually challenging course which on iho one hand provides the basic 
knowlecjge and skrils necessary for an analytical approach to the problems of inter.ialional marketing and on 
the other hand develops the student's use of a foreign language as a means of business and social communi- 
cation.' 



j I Structure 



average hours per week 



subject 
area 



term 

23456789 



10 



12 



title of unit 
course 



FL 

economics etc. 



project 



5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


1 


3 3 3 3 


French / German / Spanish 




2 


2 


2 


2 


N 




Economics 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


D 




Accounting 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


U 




Statistics and maths, 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


S 




Behavioural studies 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


T 




Macro-marketing 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


R 




Technological and scientific 



I 

A 

L 

T 
R 
A 
\ 

N 
I 

N 

G 



envronment 



1 


1 


1 


1 


Technofogical and scientific 










development 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Micro-marketing 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Business mathematics 


1i 


1i 


1i 


11 


Investment trade and finance 


1i 


1i 


1i 


1i 


Economics of pricing and 










production 


3 


3 


3 


3 


International marketing law and 










financial control 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Marketing project 



NB : Industrial training entails four months in U.K. and eight months abroad in C2. 



iii. Role of language 

Final examination : Marketitiji studies 
Marketing project 
Language studies 



400 marks 

200 

200 



800 

%fL -/5% (15% written, 10% oral) 



2, Language component 

i. Objectives 

as stated : 'To strengthen the student's command of the spoken and written language so as to enable him 
to use it accurately and expressively in a business or social context; to develop the student's 
knowledge and understanding of the political, economic and cultural life of the country where 
the language is spoken/ 

In survey descriptors : comprehension and composition in FL in contexts of life and institutions in C2 and 
international trade. 

ii. Tests as set (Part II) 

1 - LI precis of FL written text (c factor) 

2 - translation LI --FL (with dictionary, c) 

3 - essay in FL (choice related to course) 60% 

4 - discussion in FL of course subjects (c) 40% 

iii. Language skills 

ft - 30% ' 30% graphic composition / 20% auricular comprehension / 

20% oral composition / 10% ocular comprehension 
LI - 20% '. 10% ocular comprehension and graphic composition 

iv. Language contexts 

life and institutions / business and commerce / economics 
V. Language functions 
nil 

vl. Performance description 

The car)didate can read and write the foreign fanguage in the non-specialist register and in contexts of (ife and 
institutions, business and commerce, and economics (marketing): he can also understand and make himself 
Q understood in speech in those contexts. 
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6.00 



UNIVERSITIES 



6.01 It was stated earlier that the terms of the survey brief were to exclude courses of the 'conventional 
(angudgo and literature type'. However, preliminary examination of university courses soon indicated 
that this formula was insufficiently precise to be a satisfactory guide. Two steps were therefore taken 
in order {o provide more definite guidelines: (1) universities were invited to nominate the courses 
they wished included in the survey (several staled that they had none which qualified); (2) for the 
remainder, the 'language ar^d literature' was broadened to include 'language and humanities'; thus 
courses which included, with longudge and literature, only such subjects as history and philosophy 
or which added to these only a Sfiuall, possibly optional, social science component, were excluded 
from detailed analysis. Tficy [however, listed and briefly described in alphabetical order in 
paragraph 7. 

6.02 Though ih© courses included in this category have sufficient in common to justify their being 
grouped together, there is one important factor which sub-divides them into two groups. This is the 
factor of compulsory residence abroad - a feature rapidly becoming more widespread but which 
still does not extend to all courses. It is clearly likely lhat students of FGIS will have had the oppor- 
tunity to visit the relevant countries independently, but for the student of Russian this is by no 
means the case. Moreover, there is a difference between visiting the country in a tourist capacity and 
living there for some length of time, but this latter is not likely to happen except as an integral (i.e. 
funded) part of a formal course, Quite apart from the cultural shock already discussed, such residence 
must necessarily be reflected in the student's performance in language, at least as far as his command 
of the comprehensional skills is concerned, and this gives him a distinct advantage over other 
students who have not resided abroad. The student who has lived in the country whose language he 
is studying nay fairly be said to be able to operate in the context of 'life and institutions' in that 
country; thasvudent whose knowledge is not first-hand cannot necessarily claim such a qualification. 

6.03 Like students who have completed certain CNAA courses, the graduate of a university course of the 
'language and humanities' type may bo said to command all four macroskills within the non- 
specialist register and within the contexts of the subjects studied. This does not, of course, exclude 
(he p()5>sibility of greater emphasis on coffiprehensional skitis as opposed to compositional, or on 
skills erjtailing written forms of language (ocular comprehension/graphic composition) as opposed 
to spoken forms (auricular comprehension/oral composition). And to this must be added the factor 
of residence abroad, discussed in the previous paragraph and in Appendix I. 

6.04 A further important feature of language a-^H humanities courses is that as elements in com- 
bined courses they may be studied together v. an extremely wide variety of other subjects. Some 
indication of this range is given in the aiphabetical summary in paragraph 7, though this is intended 
to be illustrative rather than complete. 

6.05 Direct comparison or definition of the courses in which language, literature and humanities may 
occur, and precise assessment of the relative proportions, are rendered difficult by the terminology 
employed. Thus courses may be main, principal, major, equal, subsidiary, supplementary, ancillary, 
accessory, minor etc., though it is likely that some of these terms are synonyms. Similarly, certain 
combinations may be obligatory, normal, recommended, optional, alternative, possible and even, 
in one case, 'forbidden'. Degrees may be Honours, Single Honours, Dual Honours, Joint Honours, 
Combined Honours, General Honours, Special, General, Ordinary, Pass etc., and an MA in Scotland 
may be no more weighty than a BA south of the border. Perhaps the only c)ear concJusion is that 
even if the language component (whichever category it comprises) is of the 'conventional language 
and literature type', the language skills imparted in it are shared by a large number of graduates whc ^e 
main interests lie elsewhere. 

6.06 Though the conventional courses differ from each other in many respects, it is possible tc make 
certain general statements about them as a category, particularly concerning the language tests 
which form part of the final examination scheme. Almost without exception this contains three basic 
elements: translation FL--L1 and translation Lt --FL; essay in FL; and an oral test, the contents or 
format of which are rarely stated. For students who have spent a period abroad, there may also be a 
dissertation in the FL, though practice varies widely on this point, as evidenced in Appendix I. The 
notable feature of such an examination scheme is that it employs the two techniques of translation 
and essay writing purely as testing devices; they do not indicate functional training, though this 
does not suggest that they are not suitable preparatory courses for training of that type. 

6.07 Colleges of the University of Wales (Prifysgol Cymiu) offer a quite homogeneous group of conven- 
tional courses leading to the award of degrees by the University, not the colleges. A notable feature, 
however, is the attention and importance attached to voluntary 'service' courses of language for 
students of science. 

6.08 Scottish universities fati into two distmct groups. The older universities (Aberdeen, Dundee, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, St, Andrews) offer courses of a strictly conventional type, and award a first 
degree of MA at two levels, Ordinan/ (cf. English BA) and Hone jr5 (after a four-year course), 
though from the current session Edinburgh has partly abandoned this terminology by deciding to 
substitute 8A for the Ordinary degree, while keeping MA for the Honours. The newer universities 
(Herirjt-Watt, Stirling and Strathclyde) have abandoned it altogether, though with the notable 
exception of Heriot-VVatt, they conform to the same general pattern of courses, 

6.09 The University of London is so vast and complex, and the inter-colfegiate arrangements so numerous 
and diverse, that it would be a fit subject for an entire sun/ey on its own. It is therefore represented 
in the alphabetic list in paragraph 7 simply by one major constituent college. University College 
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6.10 An apparently obvious way to categorise universities is in such groups as ancient universities, civic 
universities, now universities etc.; however, scrutiny of language syllabuses quickly suggests that, 
for example, there is little in common between Oxford and Cambridge and that civic universities, 
while sharing a common tradition, may also show quite wide divergencies, both between them- 
selves and, within encti one, in their treatment of the different languages. In genera), courses of 
French tend to concentMto indeed on language and literature; for German, there is usually a greater 
admixture of history and institutions; Italian is often available only as an appendage of French or 
Latin; Spanish is paired with Portuguose (or Catalan) in Hispanic studies; Russian is almost always 
awarded different treatment, being allied more closely with social science or modern subjects. 

6.1 1 The now universities, though thuy ficjiiro farge in the list of courses analysed in detail in this chapter, 
are by no means all equally willing to experiment with new courses. Besides, the now universities 
fall into perhaps two fairly discrete sub-groups; the former colleges of technology, commerce, or 
advanced tnchnology on the one hand, and the entirely new foundations on the other. Not surpris- 
ingly, the former group has much in common with the polytechnics from the point of view of course 
design; in the second group the inherited influence of the ancient universities is unmistakably felt. 

6.12 The cour.ses selected for closer analysis as being not of the 'conventional type' do themselves differ 
in several ways - [ho nature and mx of the non-language element, the size of the language com- 
ponent, the role allotted to language, etc. Moreover, the extent to which this last is explicitly stated, 
and the details of actual teaching and examining arrangements made available are also extremely 
varied. Analysis has therefore varied accordingly, though following the same general pattern as in 
the examination of other courses. The pattern has been extended to include a statement of the 
objectives of the course as a whole, since this is a necessary preliminary to a definition of the place 
of the language component within that course, {This pattern was followed also in describing 
certain CNAA courses, e.g- HE27.) 

6.13 The general scheme is: 

Overall course : objectives 

structure 

role of language 
Language component : objectives 

structure 

tests 

skills/contexts/functions 

performance description/application rating. 

However, for reasons already slated, it is rare that data undor every one of these headings can in 
fact be supplied, Moreover, a number of the courses are so newly instituted that thf y have not yet 
produced a first generation of graduates, and it must therefore be supposed that certain details, no 
matter how carefully planned and defined, may well be subject to change as experience is gained. 
Such details must therefore be considered to have a rather tentative nature at this time. Wherever 
this is possible, output figures for 1972 are also included. 

6.14 One altitudinal differenno of the former colleges of technology is seen in the detail in which their 
syllabuses tend to bi^ >t out. Quite precise objectives, schematic programmes and detailed plans 
of languape teachina, v.alculated in terms of hours per week, all reflect a 'scientific', practical 
approach, whereas even in the new-style courses mounted at old and new universities alike such 
features are generally lacking. 

6.15 These syllabuses also contain a statement of the career prospects which their architects foresee for 
their graduates, and these fall very largely under the same headings as for the CNAA courses: 

Table 9 



CAREER PROSPECTS FOR GRADUATES as stated in university syllabuses 
SPHERES OF ACTIVITY COURSES 



conimerce 


HE36 


HQ37 


HE39 


HE41 


HE45 


HE46 


HE48 


HE50 


HE51 


HE55 


industry 


HE36 


HE37 


HE39 


HE41 


HE45 


HE46 


HE48 


HE50 


HE51 


HE55 


teaching 


HE36 


HE37 


HE39 


HE41 


HE46 


HEeo 


HE55 








Civil Service / government 


HE37 


HE41 


HE46 


HE50 


HE55 












international organisations 


HE41 


HE4D 


HE46 


HE48 


HE50 


HE51 


hE55 








journalism / advertising 


HE37 


HE39 


HE50 
















interpreting / iranslatir^g 


HE41 


HE46 


HE50 

















6.16 The distinguishing feature of the first group of courses analysed in detail in this section is that they 
all include a major science component. Alternatively, they are best described as science courses 
vyith a major language component. Even so, they vary in the proportions and relative importance 
given to the two elements. HE36. for example, at the University of Aston in Birmingham, 'offers the 
possibility of taking two subjects to degree level in a non-integrated course . . .'. At the same 
Q university, however, in another course (HE37) similarly disparate subjects are described as 'closely 

1 IP" integrated . . . not a joint honours course'. At Bath (HE38) the course 'integrates the study of 
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engineering with tho study of the foreign language' (F). whereas at Manchester Institute of Science 
and Technology (HE39) the aim is 'to produce graduates who will not only be trained scientists or 
technologists , . , but who will also have a good working knowledge of a foreign language'. In some 
of these sci^omos residence abroad is optional HE37), in others it is compulsory (HE38, 

^^E39); m most the language is studied in a context of 'background', 'regional' or 'area' studios. Tho 
courses are listed in Table 1 1 under the heading 'Language and science'. 

6.1 7 The terms 'background', 'regional' and 'area' studies are son>ewhat loosely used and hence capable 
of several dilforenl interpretations, 'Area studies' as ^^pplied to the second category of courses 
analysed below signifies tho study of language within u context of other disciplines and subjects, 
possibly including but not restricted to literature and the humanities Economics (not usuaily with a 
large mathemsitical element), politics and institutions, in various proportions, take the place of the 
literature component of the conventional course, One language is usually studied, tfiough possibly 
with a minor option in another related language, HE41, which includes two languages of equal 
Vv'e^jht, IS in this respect an exception. 

6.18 A notable feature of this category is the prominence within it of Russian, in a Soviet studies context. 
At Birmingham, Lancaslor and Sussex, in particular, the study of Russian is ordered differently from 
that of the other languages, a fact which reflects bot)i the freedom of the course caesigners from 
established [iractlce and tradition, and the ratfier different role which Russran seems called upon to 
play in the modern curriculum. 

6.19 In tlie field of terminology, the titles of courses and component parts are frequently ambiguous 
because of the various uses of the word linguistics'. In some courses it refers quite simply to lan- 
guage: Itnguistic skills language skills. In others, it may refer to philology and history of language; 
French linguistics may therefore mean old Provenpal, Arthurian Romances etc. fn only a few isolated 
cases does linguistics in fact denote tfie scientific investigation and description of language. 

6.2C The third category {HE46-^9) includes cours&s which, while diffenrg in several respects, have in 
comn^on the fact that the area studied - in a general pattern similar to the area studies type - is 
considered specifjcally in a broader European setting, Hence the title 'European studies'. In two of 
the four courses entailed there are sub-divisions into Western Europe and Eastern Europe, and in 
the latter the role of Russian is once again important. In essence the 'European' factor is the 
inclusron of more than one language, 

6.21 The two courses HE50, HE51, 'Applied langu;=^ges', have a severely vocational aim involving a high 
degree of functional training. Thougfi HE50 has not yet produced any graduates, HE51 produced no 
less than 61 in 1972, with the following distribution by classes; 

f-3 ll{1)--24 ll(2)-21 III-2 Pass-1 

6.22 The fifth category, 'Miscellaneous courses', contains two with a significant element of linguistics 
(Essex and York). HE54 is the language component of social science courses at Kent. refers 
to a series of degrees in comimerce and social science at Birmingham, sharing a common language 
element in Russian studfes. 



6.23 Table 10 



UNIVERSITY LANGUAGE COURSES 



1. 


University of Aston in Birmingham* 


f G R 


2 


University of Bath* 


FG 


3. 


University of Birmingham* 


FGIRS 


4. 


University of Bradford' 


FG RS 


5. 


University of Bristol 


rG RS 


6. 


Brunei University 




7 


University of Cambridge 


FGIRS 


8. 


University of Durham 


FGIRS 


9 


University of East Angha 


FG R 


10. 


University of Essex" 


F R 


11. 


University of Exeter 


FGIRS 


12, 


University of Hull 


FGIRS 


13^ 


University of Keele 


f G R 


14. 


University of Kent at Canterbury' 


FGI 


15. 


University of Lancaster* 


F R 


16. 


University of Leeds 


FGIRS 


17 


University of Leicester 


FGI 


18 


University of Liverpool 


FGIRS 


19 


University of London (Univers'ty College) 


FGIRS 


20. 


Loughborough University of Technology* 


FG 


21 


University of Manchester 


FGIRS 


22 


University of Manchester Institute of Science and Technology* 


FG R 


23. 


Unive.'sity of Newcastle upon Tyne 


FG S 


24. 


University of Nottingham 


FG RS 


25. 


University of Oxford 


FGIRS 



(IRS) 



(1) 
(FG R) 



(I) 



(R) 

(G) 
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continued on next page 



TABLE 10 • University language courses (contd.) 



26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 

39. 
40. 
41. 
42, 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 

47. 
48. 



University of Reading 
University of Salfofd* 
University of Sheffield 
University of Southampton 
University of Surrey* 
University of Sussex* 
University of Warwick 
University of Yoik* 



University of Wales ; 
(Prifysgol Cymru) 



University College of Aberystwyth 
University College rf Bangor 
University College of Cardiff 
University College of Swansea 
St David's University College 



University of Aberdeen 
University of Dundee 
University of Edinburgh 
University of Glasgowt 
Heriot-Watt University* 
University of St Andrewst 
University of Stirling 
University of Strathclyde 

The Queen's University, Belfast 
The New University of Ulster' 



FGIR 
FGIRS 
FG RS 
FG S 
FG R 
FGIR 
FGI 
FG 

FGIRS 
FGIR 
FGI S 
FGIRS 
FG 

FGIRS 
FG 

FGIRS 
FGIRS 
FG RS 
FGIRS 
FG S 
FGIRS 

FGIRS 
FG R 



'^Analysed in detail in para. 8. 
t = Language and literature only; not discussed. 
Abbreviations in brackets denote minor courses only. 



7.00 Conventional University Courses 



7.01 ENGLAND 



3.' University of Birmingham 



(1) 

(IR) 



(S) 



(S) 



BA ons : 



FGIRS 



Special Honours: (single subject) : one main anu one Sijbsidiary (one or two years) or suppfemenlary (th^ee yedrs) 
Combined Honours : two equaf subjects, inci,; 
FG/FI/FR/FS/GI/GR/GS/fR/IS/SR 

FGIRS may also combine with: archeology/drama/English/geography/Greek/history/Latin/mathemalics/ 

music /phHosophy/physical education/theology; 
FG - with African studies; 
FS - with American studies; 
FIS - with Romance Imguistics. 
FGIRS are also available as subsidiary subjects in the Special degree: 



Language and literature, with some 'institutions' etc. in year 1 ; four-year course, wilh year 3 abroad, 
Language and literature wilh some social science options. 

Language and literature; third year abroad. Italian Renaissance studios - literature. 

Language/hterature/history. Final year options Include Serbo-Croat; three-months intensive language course, 
with visit to U.S.S.R, 

Langucge/titerature/history/Portuguese; third year abroad. 



Forcourses in the School of Russian Studies, see pp< 1 29-130. 
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* numbers refer to the hst of university courses in Table 10 above. 



Conventional University Courses {contd.) 
5. University of Bristol 



8A (Hons.) 



FGRS (I) 



obligatory residence abroad 



Special HonoufS \ one subject + one subsidiary 
Joint Honours two equ^il subjects 
Speti.^l Schools ; F/G/R/S 

F With drania /l/G/S/La!in/ph^tosophy 
G with drama 
S with drarri3/Lcitin 
R With Er^gHsh. 

language and literature; subsidiary G/l/R/S/Portjguese/ro'igion/thcofogy. 

Language and literature; subsidfary F/l/R/S/archeology/ancient history/English/Greek/history of European 
art/Lattn/niuS'C /'politics/ Portuguese/religion/theology, 
with F laiiguage and literature. 
Language and literature + Catafan/Portuguese, 



(wide range of 
subsidiaries) 



F 
G 



6. Brunei University 



8 Tech. (4'year sandwich course) 



(FG R) 



Compfefnentary Studies : at least one subject from the huir^anities or social sciences, assessed at the end of each year. 
Yeaf<;1,2 : FGR courses - beginners/interrnediate/advanced. 
Yeafs3, 4 : FGR advanced courses, with literature, 

Tests : written and 'aural/oral'. 



7. University of Cambridge 



BA <Hons ) 



MODERN AND MEDIEVAL LANGUAGES 



FGIRS 



Tripos, Pan: . one year - equal stress given to two languages. The main emphasis is on liguistic activities, but 
certain periods of literature are also compulsory; 

Tripos, Part it : two years - with optional ('encouraged") year abroad after term 2. Part II is chosen from a range o 
over 90 options, in wNich - 'students may either develop further and extend their (itcrary and linguistic studies 
already initiated in Part 1 or study literature and languages with whic!" they have not been concerned before. 
Cand dales for Part II may either specialise in the literature and language of one country or concern themselves 
with the literatures of two countries. There is also a wide range of options in Part Jl concerned with general 
linguistics and comparative philology, as well as the history of the mair> European languages. Language 
laboratories are available for tha use of aN students, both to in^ prove their g^asp of languages they have already 
studied and to assist them m learning new languages'. 

A Ceftilicate of Competent Knowledge m any language normalJy available in Part I may be obtained by candidates 
achieving at least a second ^lass. The tests include translation (FL-ll-FL), an essay (FL) and an oral 
examination. 



8. University of Durham 



BA (Hons.) 



FGIRS 



ERLC 



Honours courses are available in: F/G/R/S - single subjects; F Et G/ F Ef R/ F fr S/ G Ef ft/ G Ef S two subjects. 

The third (of four years) is normally spent abroad. 
General degree courses incl. - year 1, three or four subjects; ye^is 2 and 3. three subjects. Courses are available In 

F/G/l/R/S - each incl. one month abroad. The courses are of the conventional language and literature type. 
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Conventional University Courses (contd.) 
9« University of East Angiia 



BA (Hons ) FG R (I) 

Danish.'Ncrwegian/ Swedish 



In the School of European Studies all students must lake one FL, either as their major subject or as a minor, 
Prc/im/nu I y coufSG (two terms): Lancjuacje, htoraturo, history ^ one of: philosophy/economics/lincjutstics. 
Honours coursQ (ten lerms) twelve seminars (tormly units), including history and iiteralure, with minimum of 
three hours per week language classes. Hpns. Languatje available to those qualified post-'A' level and obligatory 
for literaiuro nuijorS. Ancillary language courses are available for history majors not wanting Hons. Language. 
Two ancilltiry language courses (FL1 and FL2) are equal lo one Hons. Language (FL1). All btudOnlG are 
encouraged lo study (wo PL- either one Hons, ^one ancillary, or two ancillaries. Italian is available as a second 
ancillary; Spaiiish planned. 

Hons. Language includes a year abroad; ancillary - one long vacation, in Hons, and one ancillary final examinations 
there are written and oraf tests: for (wo ancillaries all the tests are written only. Inler-suhool degrees between the 
School of European Studies and the School of English and An^eriuan Studies (comparative literature) include com- 
pulsory language; with School of Social Studies (planned for 1973) will include language, but this will be tested 
separately from the final examination proper.' 
Service courses in FGIR are available at the Language Centre, 



output 1972 Hons. F>34, 0-20. R-13; one ancillary F-11, G-6. R-5; two ancillaries FR-1, (iR.1, GF*1, F + Nor- 
wegian-1, F ♦ Swedish-1 ; comparative literature F 10. G-4, R-2; chemical science, G-8, R-0. 



11. University of Exeter 



BA (Hons.) FGIRS 



The University has Departments of: French and Italian / German and Russian / Spanish; courses 3^<i of the lar^guage 
and literature type. 

F Single Hons, or Combined with G /I /R/S/ Latin /drama/ music, 
G : Single Huns, or Combined with F/R/S/Laiin/phifosophy. 
I Combined Hons, with F/S. 
R 

g [ Single Hons, or Combined with S/R/Laiin/philosophy, 

For F Single Hons, - two long vacations or optional year abroad; G - one semester; I - one long vacation; S - two 
long vacations and optional year. 



12. University of Huii 



BA (Hons.) FGIRS 



Specfa/ degrees : one n^ain subject ^ one subsidiary ^2 years) or two ancillaries (1 year). 
Jofnt dagrees two main subjects, possibly with one ancillary also, 

Spec/a/ FGIRS require a subsidiary subject, which may be another language or; drama/ficonomics/ 

Enc^lish/Greek/Latin/music/pyschology/Swedish/lheology/American history/ American literature 

/poliltca! institutions/political thought. 
The courses are of the language and literature type; residence abroad is obligatory, but the details are now under review^ 
Jo/nt F " may combine with: G/l/R/S/drama/EngIish/history/Latin/po!ilical studies/Swedish. 

G " with F/l/R/drama/English/Swedish/Greek/music/thL^clogy. 

I - wilh F/G/drama/Engfish/Latin. 

R studies - with F/G/S/dr.^ma/political studies/sociology* 
S - with F/R/drama/English. 



13. University of Keele 

BA (Hons.) FG R 



ERIC 



Undergraduate courses at Keele consist of a foundation year, followed by a 3-year course consisting normally of two 
principal subjects and two subsidiaries. These may include F/G/R. 

F Language and literature, with some background studies as a subsidiary subject. Mmimum of three months 

obroad, with optional intercalated year after year 2. 
G : cf. F. 

R studies : Language and literature, with social, political and intellectual history. 

F/G/R : may combine with : each other or with economics/English/Greek/history/ Latin/law/philosophy/ psychology 
F : may also combine with : geography/politics, 

: may also combine with ; polilics/chemistry/geology/physics/sociology. Sessional courses In F/G/R are avail- 
- able for beginners during the foundation year. There is a language requirement in the International Relations 

Joint Hons, course (translation FL--L1), with a field course in 02. 
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Conventional University Courses (contd.) 

14. University of Kent at Canterbury 



BA (Hons.) (la \ho School of Humanities) FGl (ft) 



Singh subject degrees 

These courses aro ossenl'ally of the language and literature type after a common first Year which includes 
also history and philosopf^y. The (anguage component in the final examination occupies two oui of seven 
papers, testing transKition (FL - - L1 • - FL) and essay (FL) writing. In Hafian there is afso an optional history of 
language paper, The remaining papers concern literature. There is also an oral test, 
Combined degrees 

The combmed courses include two subjects ~ a nia-o.' and a minor. The final examination consists of four 
n^ajor papers, two minor papers and a translation paper. If both the major and minnr subjects are languages, 
the total of seven papers must include a translation pape^ in each. There are no other language papers, but there 
is an oval test, All three languages may combine with edch other or with tnglish/Greek/hibiory/Latin/philoSophy 
/theology. After Part i (first year) the student may switch lo any Part II in ?ny discipline, including the social 
sciences. 

For courses of languages for social scientists see detailed analysis, p. 1 29. 



15. University of Lancaster 

BA (Hons.) r R (G) 



Undergraduate courses at Lancaster consist of two parts: 
Part I : one year - n^ade up of three equa' parts; 

Part It : two years - concentrated on one or two {exceptionally three) major fields comprising nino units, which for 
S(ngle subject courses include a minor component and a 'free ninth-unif option. 

Part 1 may include : French studies / German studies / Russian and Soviet studies: Part 11 major fields available 
(1972-73) mclude: Eng'ish and French studies / French studies / French and Russian studies / history and 
Russian / Latin and French studies / Russian and Soviet studies. French language courses normally last 
four years. Russian three, but an extra year is available for students entering without sufficient knowledge of 
Russian, As an elen-ent in Pa't I or Part 11 (minor or 'free ninth-unit"), language may form part of a very large 
number of courses spanning a variety of subjects. 

French studies / German studies frriinor) 

The course in French Studies at Lancaster aims at a conspectus of French culture as a whole and is no* 
conce.ved purely as leading to a Language-Literature degree.' It includes also elernents of history, thought and 
"the arts' and therefore falls mto the category of courses in 'language and humanities'. This is also the nature 
of the combit\cd courses : English and French studies / French and Russian studies / Latm and French studies. 
Germari studies is temporarily a section of the Department of French Studies and is available only in Part I or as 
3 two-year mmor course oj ninth-unit in Part II. In conception it resembles French Studies. 

Russian and Soviet studies 

There are four possib'o degree schemes or 'streams' within Russian and Soviet studies: one concerned largely 
with literature: one with history and literature; one with history and institutions; one with the modern period. 
For analysis of the fast two streams see p. 115. Russian may also be taken in the Combined Hons, courses: 
Russian andhislory / Russian and politics / Russian and French studies / Russian and linguistics. For a descrip- 
tion of the language component see pp.1 1 5-6. 



16. University of Leeds 



BA (Hons.; 



FGIRS 



ERIC 



Singh honours : F/G/)/R/S 

F : may combine with Arabic/English/language and literature/Heb'ew/history/Latin languages and literatures/ 
managemvcnt studies/philosr^phy/rctigious studies/ Portuguese/'theology/Greek civilisation, 
with language and literature/philosophy/music; 
with English/language and lilerature/music; 
R : with English/Russian studies and history/language and literature/philosophy: 
S : with Arabic/Englisb/fme art/history/Latin/Portuguesc/fanguage and literature. 
Obligatory residence abroad, 
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Conventional Univ6r«Uy Courses (contd.) 
17. University of Leicester 



BA (Hons.) 



FGI 



Singie subject degree (ihree years) : ono main+ono or two supptementaries (two years) 
Combined studies four or live subjects, includmy at least one for tfiroo years. 
Singfe subject 

FG Language and literature, with some German institutions; 

F/G : FG+ cognate subject (five terms); examination after term 6; year 3 abroad; year 4 language and 

literature; 
I : Ccnibincd subject only. 
Combined studies 

FG Language and literature: shorter period; 

I beginners course available: Language and literature. 

Each ihree-year subject must be accompanied by a two-year cognate subject: 



F 
G 



G/l/English/history/hiistory of art/Latin/philosophy 
f/i/ 
F/G/ 



18. University of Liverpool 



BA (Hons.) 



FGIRS 



FGIS may also combine wiih Latin; F with 



Arts Division 

Single Wons. courses include F/G/l/R/ Hispanic studies (HS) 
Joint Hons, including combinations of F/G/l/R/S/£ng!ish literature; 
Celtic; R with modern history. 

An (ntercjlated third year abroad makes a four-year course in f/G/HS, but a three-year course in G is possible, with 
one term abroad. For R there is a short course in USSR when possible. 
Single Hons. 

F Language and literature, with optional translation course in a second language (FL2); 
G : Language and literature; 

HS: Spanish and Portuguese language and (itefature; 

I Lariguage and literature, plus a course on institutions. For Single Hons., year 4 is spent abroad; for 

Joint Hons., vear3; 
R : Language and literature, with some social science options. 
School of Com^bined Studies 

Year 2 ^ three subjects, including two from Arts Division. 
Year 3 ; twn subjects, including at least one from above three. 

These arts subjects may be combined with ; biology/economics/economic history /geography/geology/political 
theory/psychology/ social science, A course of S for beginners is available, with a compulsory summer course abroad. 
In the School of Commerce the BCom course includes an optional languago element. 



1 9. University of London 



University College 



BA (Hons.) 



FGI S 



ERIC 



Single subject and subs diai'Y or Combined Hons, (two subjects). 

F/G/l available as Single Hons. 

FGI : may combine with history of art/linguistics; 

F : may combine also with philosophy; 

G with Greek/Oanish/Norwegian/Swedish (two x sixmonthsabroad). 

Subsidiary subjects: examined after year 2; common choices - F/G/f/S/English/Latin/history/Oanish/ 
Norwegian/Dutch. 

S : Modern Iberian and Latin American Regional Studies: language/liter3tufe/history/Portuguese<'reading 
knowledge'), 

"All coufses fast four years, with the third spent abroad. 
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Conventional University Couraes (contd.) 
21 , University of Manchester 



BA (Hons.) FGIRS 



ERIC 



Degrees are awarded at Hons., General and Pass levels. 
Honours Schocfs 

American and Russian stuJies (4) Spanish studies 

English and Italian (4) Hispanic studios 

French sludios Italian studies 

French and drama (4) Russian studies (4) 

German and drama Latin and French (4) 

German language and literature Spanish and Classical Arabic (4) 

Germon ar>d philosophy Modern languages (any two of FGtRS) 

Numbers in brackets in< :aie length in years; four year courses include residence tibroad. The language element is 
language and literature. 

Honours courses include a subsidiary subject from the general list; there a Latin entrance requirement for FGI S and 
modern languages, 
General degree 

Four interr ^diate cours'^s (first year); three general (second year); two special (third year), from a wide range 
of subject. FGIRS are available for all three kinds of course; beginners courses are also available in GRS. 
The courses are language/lite/ature/history and other options, 

23. University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

BA (Hons.) FG S 



General degree (with Hons.) : year 1 and 2 - three subjects; year 3 - three subjects or two (one intensive and one 
other). 

Choice includes F/G/S and ancient history/ anthropology and sociology / archaeology / computing science / 
Danish / economics / English language and literature / English / geography / Greek / Greek and Roman 
culture / history / history of art and architecture / Latin / maths / music / Norwegian / philosophy / 
politics / Portuguese / psychology / religious studies / science / Spanish / Swedish, 
Single Hons available in F/G/S, 

Joint Hons, FG / FS / German and Scandinavian studies (Oanish/Norwegian/Swedish) / Spanish and 

Latin American studies. 
Single tions. F : Language and literature, with year abroad after year 2, 

Single Hons. G : Language / Nterature / history / geography / may include FL2; year abroad after year 2, 
Joint Hons. German and Scandinavian studies; G and one other language; G post-'A' level, FL2 from scratch. 

Joint Hons. Spanish and Latin American studies; S and Portuguese language and literature; one term or 

optional one year abroad. 



24. University of Nottingham 



8A (Hons.) FG RS 



FGS 1 Language and literature 

H : Language / literature / history / institutions / Serbo-Croat 
Part I : (first year) Hons, and subsidiary includes a faboratory-based language course culminating in a one-hour 
test ir; the laboratory. This is designed; 

(a) Initially to analyse and correct faults and consolidate grammar; 

(b) To differentiate between modes of written and spoken expression; 

(c) To enrich lexical knowledge over a planned range of registers; 

(d) To increase oral fluency in such procedures as simultaneous and consecutive oral l/anslation, preparation of 
r^sumSs, etc' 

in survey descriptors: application of language skills in a variety of contexts ('registers') through a number of 
functions ('procedures'). 
Extension of this system to Part M is afso planned. 

faculty cf Law and Social Sciences 

In coffaboration with the Language Centre, it is intended to introduce a Part I subsidiary course of two hours 
per weeV non-language content and one hour per week 'language o1 contemporary France'. This Will consist 

of : 

non-language : geographical structure / social structure and institutions / political structure and 

institutions; 
language : objectives; 

"... to develop students' readii^^g speed and to familiarise them with the vocabulary of the social 
sciences, so that they can read effectively books and articles in French relevant to thtj lecture course.' 

in survey descriptors : ocular comprehension of French in social science contexts. 

continued on next page 
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Conventional University Courses (contd.) 

24. UNVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM - BA (Hons.) (contd,) 



Singfe honours : one subject *- one subsidiary (incl Soviet studies), 
Joint honours ; two subjects, incI, FG/FR/FS/F and Latin, 
FGS -r u/ses aro four years, with residence abroad 
R - includes element of Sefbo-Croal 
I - Cuurso is volunt.iry and non-exaniiiiablo, 
F studios F Willi subsiciinry Fncilish ' anothoj' loncjuago / history / bibMcal studies / American studies / 
archeofoov / lir\yuistics, 

G studios : G with subsidiary English / another languaye / history / bibl ca) studies / philosophy / 
American studies / archeology / mathematics / Soviet studies / fmguishcs, 

S studies : S with Subsidiary English / another language / history / biblical stud es / Amer can studios / 
archeology / Soviet studies / finguisiics / fine art. 

R studies : R with subs diary Eriglish / another language / history / philosophy / biblical studies / American 
studies / archaeology / mathematics / Soviet studies / linguistfcs. 

FGRS may be subsidiaries in Hons, medieval and modern history / theoiogy / music / philosophy. 

25. University of Oxford 



BA (Hons.) FGIRS 



In addition to the traditional language and literature courses, the Honour School of Modern History and Modern 
Lancfunyes offers a course combining history with one modern language and iiteraluro (32 passes in 1972); tho Board 
of the Faculty of IVIcdieval and Modern Languages degree course in general and com pa, -a live literature consists of the 
literatures of two or three lan(jijages, including FGIRS (4 passes in 1972); in the Honour School of Classics and 
Modern Languages, a recently introduced course mjy consist of a 'major" element in classical literature with a 'minor' 
language component fron^ the Modern Languages School, or the same components in reverse proportions; and two 
subjects may also be con bmed in the Honour School of Philosophy and modern Languages. The last two courses 
have r\Q\ yet produced graduates. 



26. University of Reading 

BA (Hons.) FGIR 



first un/'versity coarse : two terr>is - including three subjects. 

FGIR available; IR for beginners if required. 
FG : Language and literature, with some contemporary history etc. 
IR : Language and literature. 

Subjects available (son^c restricted) are; ancient history / art / economics / English literature / geography / 
geology / Greek / history / history of art / Latin / linguistics / mathematics / music / ph losophy / politics / 
psychology sociology / typography / zoology. 

ffn<jf course . Single subject (possibly including a special subject) o/Conibined subject (normally two). 
Sing/c sub/ect ;Four years FGI, with third year abroad 

F : (new course 1973) Language / literature and thought / history and political thought; 

G : Language and i teralure, with optional Danish / Dutch; 

I Language and literature; 

R ; (Department of German) ; Language / iiteratute / thought / politics ~ at least one vacatior; course 

in USSR. 
FGIR available as special subjects, 
Cornb/ned subjects: FGI may combine with each other o^ with- 

English literature / economics / politics / sociology / Jinguistics / Latin / history / music. 
FG may also combine with: philosophy, G - with Dutch; R - w.th linguistics. 

28. University of Sheffield 

BA (Hons.) FG RS (I) 



ERIC 



Year 1 : courses include three subjects. 
Years ?, 3 : either a Single subject and subsidiary 
Of Dual subjecis, 

Singfe subjecis : F/G,/R/S Language and literature (with some history and institutions for GS). Italian is 3> ailable 
as a subsidiary only. For FGS there is a year abroad eftc^ year 2; for IR - a vis^t to the country. R - Russian and 
Slavonic studies. 

Dual subjects : F/G/R/S may combine with each other or music / philosophy: 

F also with economics / English / English laiiguage / Latin / political theory and institutions 

G a?so with biblical studies / economic history / English / political theory and institutions 

R also with economic history / economics / English literature / Greek / political theory and institutions 

S also with English / Latin. 
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Conventional university courses (contd.) 
29. University of Southampton 



BA(Hons) rO S (IR) 



Honoufs courses are three y^^rs, except lor F and combinations with F, which inlercalate a "year after yeaf 2. FS have 
a Part I rxamination afler year 1. 

SIngfe Hons. ore mam and either ono ancillary (1sl yoa/} 

Of Alternative Certiticale (five lernis), 
Combined Hons. : two subjects of equal weight FG / FS / GS, 
F Language and literature: 

G Language and literature, with son^ie history of ideas and an option of Dutch language and literature. 
Single Hons, - six nionlhs abroad; otherwise two three-months vacations. FG Combined Hons,, - 
six rronths cf. Single Hons. 

S language and liierature : Single - two long vacations abroad or optivOn3J year. Combined - one or 
two three-nionlhs. 

Ancifiaries . G/l/R ancient history and literature / archeology / economics / fine art / geology / law / 

linguistics / n'-atherriatics* / musiC* / philosophy / politics / theology. 
Certificates : Italian studies / Russian studies / Portuguese and Brazilian / Profjcioncy in - F/G/R. 
Courses m scientific FGR are available at the Language Centre, 



* fforp scratch 

31. University of Sussex 



BA (School of European Studies) FGIR 



The School of Europea 1 SludiDs offers two kinds of course with a language component. All ur\dergraduates must study 
a language. 

Major courses in French literature / French studies / German / Italian / Russian studies; 

Miner language courses as part of major courses in ot^ier subjects comprising approxin^ateJy one-twelfth (FGIR). 
Each course lasts four years, of which year 3 is spent abroad, normally in C2. Language majors write an 8.00O-word 
d^sserjation ir^ FL. language ni.nors write in LI, The major course in French literature is also available \r\ the School of 
African and As an Studies, but in a different 'context'. 
Course structure 

Each course in the School uf European Studies comprises 12 parts: five common or 'contextual" courses, 
five major subject courses, an ^irts-science course and the dissertation written in year 3 {abroad). The live 
'contextual' courses are grouped in two variants - 'European humanities' and Modern European studies'. For 
deiafis of the latter see p. - H 7 ('Russian studies"), 
European humanities 

contextual courses Recommerided for majors in 

1. Language F/G/l/R English / French literature / German / history / 

2. Foundations (European or ftusstan - history and theory of art / Italian / Latin / 
cultural history) religious studies / intellectual history / 

3. Modern European mind (literature inlernatronaf relations / law / philosophy / 
and philosophy) Russian studies (A and B) 

4 

g two history courses 

F ; the literature major is concerned largely with literacy genres: the studies major - literature ar^d social analysis. 
G/f ; chiefly literature, 

Rassf'afj siuif es this course is sub-divided into three 'streams' - 

A. Russian litef'ature 

B. Russian history 

C. Soviet and East European studies. 
For a detailed analysis of C see pp. 116-117. 

One-year courses in GIRS are available for beginners in the Science Schools under the arts-scrence scheme, 
32. University of Warwick 

BA (Hons.) FGI 



ERIC 



French studies 

A combination of language, literature and a third element from a range of options in phifosophy/history/ 
politics/sociotogy. There were 33 graduates in 1972. 
f tench and European literature 

A language and literature course, wtth 1 G graduates in 1 972, For both the above a 1 2- week period out of term 
in France is obligatory, unless an optional year abroad is taken. 

o 

continued on next page 
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Conventional University Courses (contd.) 

32. UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK <BA (Hons.) (contd,) 



French and Renaissance studies 

Thi^ course oxamines the relationship between French and Italian culture and includes the study of both 
languages, Italian being available from scratch' Thefe is an obligatory summer period in each country and an 
optional year abroad. 

IWian and Renaissance studies 

This may be a thfee-year or four-year course, mcluding the study of Irafian and, as an option, French. For tho 
Ihfee-year course there is an obligatory period of three months abroad: in the four-year course a year abroad 
may be intercalated alter year 2. 

German studies 

The study of German language, literature and culture in tho late 19th and 20th centurieS/ wilh an obligatory 
yearabroad after year 2. 

History ana freich I HJsto/y and German I History and Italian 

Final examinations with F and G include translation papers (FL--L1); with Italian there is translattun both 

ways (FL- - 11 - -FL) and an essay (FL). 

Only the first two courses had produced graduates by 1972. 



7.02 WALES 



University of Wales Pr ifysgol Cymru 

Degrees are awarded by the University of Wales (Prifysgol Cymru) and though practice varies in the constituent 
colleges, the overall system is the same. The following details refer to departures fron> the basic language and literatiire 
type of course. Degrees may be singfe subject Hons., Join: Hons.. General. The Cardiff scheme is given as an example. 



34. University College Aberystwyth 



FGIRS 



Apart ffoni the regular degree courses in the Faculty of Arts, the nepartments of French and German and Russian 
offer intensive courses of FG which are open to ail students. This consists of a three-week course at the end of the 
long vacation, wilh fwe hours tuition per day, plus three hours contact nme throughout the session. The terminal 
examination leads to the award of a Certificate of Oral Proficiency. 
Objectives 

as stated : 'to enable a student wilh no previous knowledce of the language to express himself adequately 
and fluently tn the foreign tongue on any everyday topic, also to understand most of what is 
spoken at normal speed by a native speaker of the standard language. Although it is not the 
primary aim. a good reading knowledge should also ensue . . . Besides an extensive general 
vocabulary, some stress will be laid on 'business" language, sinc^ il is assumed that many 
learners of French and German wiH hope eventually to take jobs in firms with European con- 
nections. Students completing the course successfully wili thus have a good basic, practical 
^knowledge of the language: they wili be urged to spend some time in an appropriate country 
immediately after the course in order to atla.n genuine fluency.' 

in S'jfvey descriptors : Auricular comprehension and oral comprehension in the non -specialist register and 
some acquaintance with business contexts. 

Output 1972 : F-5. G-13 



35, University College Bangor 



FGIR 



ERIC 



F : Department of French and Romance studies: Language/literature/thought. 

Joint Hons. '. FG/ Fl /Latin and F/ F and linguistics. Each with obligatory residence abroad, 

I : Department of French and Roma nee studies; available as an auxiliary or main subject in the General degree. 

Of asan accessory to Hons, in other subjects. 
Joint Hons. : Fl: Language/literature/Renaissance art. Obligatory residence abroad. 

G: and Teutonic philology: Language and literature, with Norwegian option; one te^m in Tubingen and optional 
Q yearabroad. 

' \ : Language and Uterature: available tc beginners as Hons, or accessory / auxiliary to other Hons. 
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Conventional University Courses (contd.) 
36. University College Cardiff 



FGI S 



Port I : (year 1 ) three subjects (not more than ono languagefrom scfaJch). 
Poft 11 • (yoars 2 and 3) oi{lhl courses; 

Single Hons. ; eicjht courses m ono subject ^ ono accessory subject. 

Joint Hons. four courses in each of two subjects, including two from FGIS/or one language and: English/ 
educali on/history /biblical studies/law/classical studies/economics/Latin/phitosophy/ 
Poi tug uese/archaeoJogy/music/psychology/Hebrew/ Greek/Welsh (not all combinations 
are possible), 

Srudenis taking more than Jour Pert II courses in FGIS spend an obligatory year abroad; FIS, after year 1 
(Parti). 

FG ; Language and literature. 

Hispanic studies : Spanish and Portuguese language and literature. 
1 : Languageand Literature; available to beginners. 



37. University College Swansea 



FGIRS 



Singfe Hons. ; G - Part II includescourse in F/l/R/linguis1ics/Shakespearoetc. 

Jomt Hon^ G n^ay combine with most subjects; if with F/l/R either may be the major and this alfects residence 
abroad 

Service courses for science students and other beginners are available (121 examined in 1972). 
Joint Hons. : R 

Russian studies + one of: history/politics/economics/geography ■ 

i.e.: two units R/two Russian studies/four special field. 'The object of the language component ... is to 
enable students to read without difJicufly materials in the various fields of Russian studies with which they 
come into contact, to develop a sensitivity to linguistic style in their use of language, and to express 
themselves fluently on the variety of subjects which they study.' 



38. St. David's College, Lampeter 



FG 



Single Hons. : Language and literature. 

Joint Hons. FG or F/G/English ^terature/geography/Greek/history/Lctin/philosophy/theology/Welsh/GrtcV and 
Roman civilisal-on. 



7,03 SCOTLAND 



39. University of Aberdeen 



MA (0/dinary/Honours) FGIRS 



ERIC 



H^^oufS : Four years (2 ^ 2) 

0rd/n3ry Three years (2 4 1 ) common years 1 and 2 

year 1 : ordinary classes: year 2 : advanced; year 3 : third year classes. 
Ordinary : five subjects for two years, two of the five for one more year - wide choice of combinations, including 

FGIRS. 

HonoufS : Singfe F/G/l/R/S or Joint (2 -) : 

FGIRS may combine with each other or with English. 

FR may also combine with in?ernalional relations/politics; 

FIS may combine with Latin; 

FG with philosophy; F with Swedish. 
FG - Languageandliierature. 

I - Joint Hons, Language and literature; also Italian studies, more intensively concentrated. 
R - Languageand Iherature or history bfas, with oplionsingeography/lnstitutions. 
Obligatory residence abroad; beginners courses available in IS; reduced entry requifemenlsinR. 



Conventional Unlvorshy Courses (contd.) 
40. University of Dundee 



MA (Ordinary/Honours) FG 



Facolty of Social Sciences and Letters 

Ordinary : Part I - one of three cufricula. including choice from: curriculum; History/methodology/ 
€COnomics/F/G/domography and biolooy/geography/mathematics/polltical science/psychology. 
Part II ~ {second year): either economics or philosophy + two others from; F/G/accountancy/economic$/ 
Engfish/gei graphy/jurispfudence/mathemat cs/ modern history/philoscphy/political science/psychofogy/stat- 
istics/civil law. 

Part til - (third year) as above, minus civil law. 
Single Hon$. : Modern French studies. 

Joint Hons. : FG together, or F/G/economtcs/English/geography/modein hislory/philosophy/politicat science. 

French studies : language and literature, with options in: geography/politjcs/philosophy/history of art, 

G : Language/lileratureyinsiitutions. 

Obligatory /esidence abroad; beginners German availabfe. 



41. University of Edinburgh 

BA/MA FGiRS 



Former MA Ordinary now called BA; MA Honours fftmains 
BA 



: Three years: eight courses from three of a range of groups: Philosophy/languages other than tnglish/history/ 
frglish/mathemalics and natural sciences/linguistics/law/music/human sciences/architecture, 
MA : Four years: F/G/l/R/S/ FG and linguistics/contemporary European institutions/European history/secondary 
subject (below). 

F rriAy also combifie with Italian/nnedieva! studies/philosophy; 

I with F/Lalin/Greek; 

RS with secondary subject. 
F : with secondary subject for first two yeari; G/l/R/S/English/Celtic/Greek/latin/music. 
FG/FI/FS/FR : Language/literature/hisiory/civilisation, 
G : as F, + phoneticsand linguistics/European history; 
I : F/G/R/S/English/Greek/Latin/Arabic/phonetics and tinguistics; 
R : any language/phoneticsand linguistics/European history; 
S : Hispanicsludies/English/Greek/Latin/languages/Arabic/modern history 

- Language and literature, with Peninsufar and Latin American history. Comi ulsory residence abroad. 



42. University of Glosgow 



MA Ordinary/Honours FGIRS 



FGIRS - Language and literature 



44. University of St. Andrews 



MA Ordinary/Honours FGtRS 



FGIRS - Language ond Liierature 
45. University of Stirling 



ERIC 



B A Ordinary/Honours FG S 

Ordinary ~ three years. HcnD'j?s~ four years. Years divided into semesters, which form the units of the courses. 
Parti: 3 semesters: major course - 3 consecutive semesters 
subsidiary - 2 " 
minorcourse - 1 semester 
FGS available in all types of course (F cannot be combined with physics, nor G with biology). 
Part II : Genera/ - 7 semesters 

including: F/G andliterature/history/philosophy. 
Three months residence abroad. 
Honour s\ Single - F/G, 

Combined Hons : FG/FS/ F or G and education/English studies/history. 
Extension of S courses is under consideration. 

Language and lite/ature: third year abroad; fourth year options include institutions/ politics etc. 



Conventional University Courses (contd.) 
46. University of Strathclyde 



BA Pass/Honours FGIRS 



FGIRS > avaii jble as prirrcipal subject to Pass degree standard or qs one of iwo subjects In Joint Hons, with FL2 or 

approved arts/social science subjects. 
FGS : Single Hons, - Language and literature, with some linguistics, for students having read FL2 as second principal 

subject tor Pass degree and FL3 for two university sessions. 
Output 1972 : 40 Pass degrees In courses including a language: 

1st principal suhj. 2ndpnncipafsubj, Hons. 
F: 10 21 FG 4 
G: 8 4 FS 1 
R: ~ 3 G 1 
S: 9 6 



Other. 13 6 6 

40 40 



7.04 NORTHERN IRELAND 

47. The Queen's University, Belfast 



BA (Moni.) FGIRS 



Genera] degree; two nnain and one subsidiary 
Honours: Single (onesubject) or Joint (2-) 
FGIRS are available in all courses. 

Single Hons. ; F or F language and literature (incl. medieval F) 
GIRS language and literature 

S : Language and literature (incL Catalan/ Portuguese) 
Joint Hons. FGIRS may combine with each other. 
F : with CeJtic/English^Greek/Latin/nDUSic/phifoscphy 
G : with English as LI /music/philosophy 
I : with EnglishyLatin/modern and medievallanguages 
R : with English/Latin/Greek/philosophy 
S : with Celtic/English/music/phifosophy. 

NB : Russian studies has no language component In year 1 ; thereafter reading knowledge of R, Polish option and 

history/ 1 iterature/government/poNtics (USSR). 
S : Single Hons, includes Catalan/Portuguese (two years), both of which are available in Jo^nt Hons, 

Ref dence abroad is usL^al. 



48. The New University of Ulster 



ERIC 



8A (Hons.) FG R(S) 



French/German/French and German sludies/Hussian: conventional language and literature courses, 
Russian and linguistics: Russian language and literature plus linguistics courses of a mainly philological type. 
Spanish: available only as p«^rt of a comkbired subject programme or as a minority rnterest. 
European sludfes courses are described on pp. 1 23-4. 
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8.00 University courses enatysed 
Table 11 



1. LANGUAGE and SCIENCE 

The following courses combine the study of languages with that of puro or applied science: 



No. 



UNIVERSITY 



COURSE 



LANGUAGES 



HE36 University of Aston in Birmingham 
HE37 University of Aston in Birmingham 



BSc Combined Ho louis FG 
BSc (Hons.) Communication Science and G 
Linguistics 

HE38 University of Bath BSc Engineering with French F 

HE39 UniversityofManchesler!^slilutoof Science BSc Combined Honours FG R 

and Technology 

HE40 Universilyof Surrey BSc Science with a FL and Regional Studies FG 



Table 12 



2. AREA STUDIES 

In the foflowing courses one language (and possibly a second to a lesser degree) are studied in conjunction with or in 
the context of other subjects and liisc'plines: 



HE41 University of Bradford 

HE42 University of Lancaster 

HE43 University of Sussex 

HE44 University of Essex 

HE45 University of Surrey 



BA (Hons.) Modern Languages FG RS 

3A (Hons.) Russian and Soviet Studies R 

BA Russian Studies R 

BA (Hons.) Area Studies RS 

BSc (Hons.) Linguisticand Regional Studies GR (F) 



Table 13 



3. EUROPEAN STUDIES 



The following courses include the study of one o* two European languages sean in a Western or Eastern Europea 
Context: 



HE46 University of Balh 

HE47 University of Bradford 

ME48 Loughborough University of Technology 

HE49 New University of Ufster 



BA (Hons.) European Studies FGIRS 

BA (Hons.) European Studies FG RS 

BA (Hons-) Languages, Politicsand FG 
Economics of Modern Europe 

BA (Hons.) European Studies FG R (S) 



Table 14 



4. APPLIED LANGUAGES 

In two courses at former CATs the students are given functional training in the spplication of language skills in several 
contexts; 



HE50 Heriot-Watt University 
HE51 University o'Salford 



BA Languages (Interpreting and Translating) FG RS 
BSc (Hons.) Modern Languages FG RS 



Table 15 



Th s functional aspect makes it possible to establish an application rating (see HEt -1 0 and FE) : 



FUNG- FUNG- APPLIGA- 

No. LANGUAGES FL1 CONTEXTS HONS FL2 CONTEXTS TIONS HON No. 



HE50 2 = 
HE51 2=+1 



ERLC 



FG RS 
FGIRS 



3 

2/1 



6 

6/7 
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FG RS 
FGIRS 



3 

1/2 



6 

6/7 



18 

15/16 
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University courses analyseu [continued) 
Table 16 



5. MISCELLANEOUS COURSES 

The following conibino longuage sludy with linguistics or Ir.tegrdte it in uthef disciplines in the social sciences: 



HE52 University of Essex 

HE53 University of York 

HE54 University of Kent dt Canterbury 

HE55 University of Birmingham 



BA (Hons.) Language 
BA Language 

BA (Hons.) Social Science 
BCom/B SocSc/BScand 
BCom (Russian Studies) 



F R 
FG 
FGIR 
R 



LANGUAGE and SCIENCE 



University of Aston in Birmingham (1)* 



HE36 



BSC COMBINED HONOURS 



FG R 



1. OVERALL COURSE 

Objectives 

This course 'offers the possibility of taking two subjects to degree level in a non*integrated course ... a flexible 
alternative to single subject degree courses and thus ... a well-rounded educational opportunity. Prospective 
entrants to tho course may come from "science" or "arts" Sixth Forms, and the course thus offers a "second 
cnance" to students who wish to reconsider their specialisation. Graduates will be well qualified for posts in 
industry and commerce requiring specialist technical or scientific knowledge and proven competence in 
languages, and the languages plus Education combinations, while not solely intended for future teachers, 
permit entry to this career. A year may be intercalated between years two and three; in the case of languages, 
i\ is Strongly recommended that this year be spent abroad.' 
Structure 

(a) Part 1 (terms 1.2.3) either two languages + one science 

Of one language + one science ^ one social science. 
Parts II and III (4-9) one language + one science \ . . 

or one social science ( 

all Parts : 'contextual studies'. 

(b) coritexiual studies 
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(c) combinations of subjects ; Parts II and III 



FGR - biology 

GR - chemistry 
FGR ~ computer science 
FG - education 
FG - ergonomics 



one language 



+ one other subject 

FG - geology 



FGR - mathematics 

FGR - metals and materials science 

FGR ~ physics 

FGR ~ physiology 



' numbers given in brackets refer to the list of university courses in paragraph 6.23. pp. 95*96. 
Q continued on next page 



Unlvartlty courses analytod (c^ntd.) 

UNIVERSITY OF ASTON IN BiRMINOHAM (1) - HE36 (contd.) 



2. LANGUAGE COMPONENT 

I. Objectives 

as suted : Part \ : \. 'to achieve a satiafaclofy ieval o\ competence in the language skills, parvicularty in 
their oral aspect; 

2. to introduce the students to certain aspects of the contemporafv European scene/ 
Parts M and III : 

1 . to achieve a high level of proficiency In the language skiils, both written and oral; 

2. to give studenta a critical awareness of certain aspects of the society of one foreign 
country/ 

in survey desaJptors : 

Part I : elementary performance In all four macroskills in two FLs, with emphases on auricular 
comprehension and oral composition In non-speciahst register topics concerning 02 
and C3. 

Parts U and III : 

high level performance in all four macroskills e<^ually in FLt tn non-speciafisi register and 
(possibly) in the context cf life and institutions in C2 (depending on intercalated 
residence in C2). 

i'l. Language syllabus 
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University of Aston in Birmingham (1 ) 

















HE37 8Sc (Hons.) COMMUNICATION SCIENCE and LINGUISTICS G 



1. OVERALL COURSE 

j. Objecrives: 

'To study the nature and structure of human language and to explore the relationship between natural and 
artificial language systems/ The course is said to constitute a response to the breakdown of artificial boundaries 
between established disciplines and to the rise of new disciplines, it consists of a study of points of convergence 
in linguistics, psychology, mathematics and logic, with specialisation, in the final year, in either German or 
computing with computational linguistics. The elements are all closely integrated; the course is therefore not a 
joint honours course. There is an optional intercalated year between years 2 and 3. spent either in the UK or in 
Gefmany- Graduates shoufd be qual^fled for work in computer software design, industry, commerce, teaching, 
the Civil Service and mass-media journalism, 
ji. Structure 

Honoufs degree : terms 1 - 9 ~ theory of language 

computational linguistics 
German 

Ofdmary degree : (transfer after term 3 or term 6)- 
either theory r ' language 

or computational Imguistics 
and German 



ERIC 
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University courses analysed (contd.) 

UNIVERSITY OF ASTON IN BIRMINGHAM (1 ) - HE37 (contd.) 



2. LANGUAGE COMPONENT 

i. Objectives 

as stated : 'Studies in the foreign language have as an objective the developing of written and orat fluency 
In the (anguage.' 

m survey descriptors : high level performance in all four macroskills in non-specialist register and contexts 
of eilher theory of language or computational linguistics (Ordinary degree) or both (Hons.), 
li. Language syllabus 

German language / theory of language 

'Examination of the basis of linguistic competence in terms of; 

(i) the processes of language learning; 

(ii) The theory of translation and of interpreting; 

(iii) contraslive analysis between the structures of the foreign and native languages; 

(iv) the study of concepts, their historical and contemporary transmission through linguistic usage and their 
reference to grammatical structure,' 

ii. Role of language 

final examination : Hor)ours degree - 7 papers: 

1. mathematical iogtc and linguistics 

2. philosophy of language 

3. psychology of language learning 

4. programming systems 

5. translation and comprehension (G) 
+ 2 from : 

6. computer language processes I specialisation in 

7. compuier project' j computational linguistics 

8. essay in German* 1 ..... .. 

9. advanced German, written and oral ) speciaf.sai.on m German 
10< transformational-generative theory and its implications* 

Ordmary degree - 5 papers: 
1, 2, 3 (above) and any two others. 

• "extended piece of practical and written work prepared during the final year, 
University of Bath (2) 



HE3B 



BSc 



ENGINEERING with FRENCH (4-year sandwich) 



. Objectives 

as stated : 'This course integrates the study of engineering with the study of the foreign language. The aim 
is to olfer a technological education of degree standard acceptable to the Council of Engineering 
Jnstitutions and at thesametime provide a course of language study which will enabfethe engineer 
to work professionaify in French and to appreciate contemporary Frer^ch society. In addition to 
advanced language study, part of the engineering syllabus is taught in French, laboratory instruc- 
tion and report writing are also carried out in French, and, since the course runs as a fojr-year 
sandwich scheme, part of one industrial period is sper^t In French industry,' 

in survey descriptors : high level performance in all four macroskills in French in the non-specialist register 
and contexts of hfe and institutions and engineering, with functional training in FL report writing. 

Structure 



French 

engineering 

engineering 
activilres in 
French 



stages 
1 2 3' 



J / advanced course 

/ \/ special subject 

/ teaching of 'vibrations' 

/ laboratory experiments ar . ' ;>orts 

/ contemporary French society (study) 

i/ J weekly seminars in FL 

y m^canique apphqu^e taught in F 

/ written account of period in C2 

/ group project in engineering 



1^ J^(]] • Af'er stage 3 the students must spend a period in French industry. 



University courses anatysed (contd.) 

University of Manchester Institute of Science and Technology (22) 



HE39 



BSc 



COMBINED HONOURS 



FG R 



1. Automatic control and systems engineering 

2. Communication engineering 

3. Mathematics 

4. Textile technology 



European studios 

with a modern language 



Output 1972 : Textile technology 
Mathematics 



j. Objectives 

3S stated : 'The aim of this course is to produce graduates who will not only be trained scientists or technol- 
ogists in a particular field, but who will also have a good working knowledge of a foreign language, 
and in addition an understanding of the culture and institutions of the people whoso language is 
being studied. Half of the time is spent on the modern language and European Studies; a thorough 
study of language is complemented during the three years of study by courses in institutions . . . 
Graduates of these courses will find openings m many fields. They will be fktted for n>any careers 
m industry, commerce or advertising, as well as for some careers in teaching. It is well known that 
a large proportion of graduates in science and technology find themselves in executive or mana- 
gerial posts after some years in industry, and that at this stage a knc?;ledge of a foreign language 
can be vital particularly in view of the importance of exports and contacts between industrialists 
in this country and abroad. 

The language wtll be considered as a means of communication and there will bo extensive use 
of audio-lingual techniques in the Language Laboratory. Emphasis will be placed on speaking 
and writing the foreign language correctly and easily, Residence abroad for at least two months 
during the course will he essential. 

This knowledge of the language will be reinforced by a detailed study of the economic, social and 
political institutions of the country concerned. Thus a sympathetic understanding of the way of 
life of those whose language is being studied will enable the student to become a vital link in the 
many situations in commerce, industry and human relations, where a s^-ientific knowledge allied 
to linguistic ability is of great advantage,' 

in Survey descriptors : high level performance m all four macroskills. but with special emphasis on oia\ ano 
graphic composition in the non-specialist register and in contexts of the life and institutions of 
C2 and econonMCS, allied with professional expertise in a scientific or technological field. Some 
functional training. 

ii. Structure 

(a) inter-language comparability 

The language syllabuses and some details of the European studies contextual courses vary according to 
language; however, it is possible to make a normative outline, 

(b) European studies / Language component 
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University courses analysed (contd.) 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER INSTITUTE OF SCIf NCE AHO TECHNOLOGY (22) - 



HE39 (contd.) 



iii. Rolo of language 

Final OKamination : 

Par? I : 6 papers and oral test 
(after term 6) 

Language I 
Language 11 



Honours - 



1 2 papers; 

Part li 



1. 
2 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



European studies I 
scjDnUfic or lechnologicaf 



Ordinary -12 papers: 



6 papers and oral lest 
(after term 9) 



Language HI 

Language IV and European 

studies II 
Europeari studies Mi 

scientific or tedinofogical 



Part I : 6 papers ana oral 



Part II : 6 papers and ofal 



2. 

3. 
4, ■ 
5. 
5. 



Language \ 
Language \\ 
European studies I 

scientific or teciinological 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5 
6. 



Language III 
Language IV 
European studies 11 

scientific or techno^ogfcal 



University of Surrey (30) 



HE40 



BSC 



SCIENCE with a FOREIGN LANGUAGE and REGIONAL STUDIES 



FG 



Courses available : Melallurgv with FL and regional studies 

Materials science with FL and regional studies 
L Course description (non-science component) 

'An intensive course of language study (1 st year) with considerable emphasis on oral practice and attainment 
brmging students upto a standard comparable with 'A' level or beyond. . . . A$ part of this language instruction, 
it is necessary for students to attend a 4 lo 5 weeks course in France or Germany during the Long Vacation 
following term 3. 

This is accompanied by an introduction to Regional Studies including aspects of recent history, political and 
social; social and political instttutions etc. In year 2 the language work becomes less intensive and the regional 
studies more specialised. . . / 

ii. Structure 



languages 
regional studies 
FL dissertation 
metallurgy 

materials technofogy 
project 



PQ 
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y 
y- 
y- 
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'specialisation in one 
in final year 



ERIC 



iii. Role of language 

The final examination system is under review; the language component will consist of a written examination, 
project, dissertation and oral. 
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University courses analysed (contd.) 
AREA STUDIES 
Unlve rsity of Brad f ord (4) 

HE41 



BA (Hons.) 



MODERN LANGUAGES 



FGRS 



i. Objectives 

as stated : 'These honours courses in the laoguaoes and civilisations of Europo ^rc designed to meet the 
needs of those who wish lo acquire: 

1 . a pracltcal command of two foreign languages; 

2. an introduction lo contemporary methods and results in general linguistics; 

3. a detailed knowledge of the Nfo and institutions of the countries concerned. 

The courses offer an alternative to traditional university courses . . , and provide a preparation for 
those who wish to take up careers in industry and commerce, administrative posts in government 
departments- international agencies and research organisations- and for those who choose to 
enter the teaching profession, either in secondary or further education. Graduates should also bo 
competent to act as general and industrial interpreters and translators, 

... To meet the ain^s of tha courses, students must have intensive practice in the use of the foreign 
languages studied, and a first-hand knowledge of the life and institutions of the countries con- 
cerned. . . . Normally students spend two periods abroad, one in the second half of the second 
year and the other in the first half of the third year, , , 

in survey descriptors : high level performance in all four macrobkiKs in two foreign languages in the non- 
specialist register and in contexts of general linguistics and Lfe and institutions in the two 
countries concerned, with some functional training in translating and interpreting. 

ii. Structure 

(a) Conibined Honours 
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1 from: international 
economics / inter- 
national politics / 
comparative literature / 
contemporary society / 
linguistics 



(b) Single Honours 

1st year : as for Combined Honours 

2,3,4 yrs.: as for Combined Honours, minus - 

interpreting in FL2, and one topic in comparative European studies related to C3, 
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University courses analysed (contd.) 

University of Lancaster (15 ) 

H£42 BA{Hon3.) RUSSIAN and SOVIET STUDIES R 

\. Objectives of the courses 

'to provide a flexible degree course in which Russian can be studied as a single major within the Department, 
with various possibilities for specialisation - in language and literature, history or political institutions, or in 
contemporary studies covering all three aspects . . . [and] to develop combined major degrees which offer 
students a thorough training in one discipline with Russia and the Soviet Union as the focal point of their 
studies. 

, . . Special provirion has been made for students with no previous knowledge of the Russian language to take 
the combined degrees in Russian and History and Russian and Politics in three years, by way of an intensive 
Russian language course in Part I wh^ch is designed to impart a gc i reading knowledge of the language 
within the range of materials that will be encountered in the discipline in question.' 
ii. Structure 
Port M 

(a) History and institutions stream 
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(40) 


Russian revolutionary thought 


institutions 






X 


X' 


(40) 


pre^rev.R. political institutions 








X 


X' 


(40) 


Soviet polftical institutions 



any 3 of the courses marked 'X' 
' -also avbilabfe in terms 1 and 2 



(b) Modern period stream 



1 2 3 4 5 















(hrs) 




language 


J 


/ 


J 


J 




(125) 




history 


X 


X 








(40) 


Peter the Great - 1861 








J 


J 




(40) 


1861 - present 










J 


J' 


(40) 


history of CPSU 


piiilosophy 






X 


X 




(40) 


Russian revolutionary thought 


insiftutions 








X 


X 


(40) 


pre-rev,R, political institutions 










J 


J' 


(40) 


Soviet political institutions 


litorature 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


(50) 


1 9th c. Riissian novel 








J 


/ 




(40) 


Soviet literature 



any one of courses marked X' 
• ^olso .>vai!v)ble in terms 1 and 2 



Combined degrees 

flussian and history : Language, 2 history papers (above), and either Russian revolutionary thought or a paper 
taught jointly, 

Russ'an and poiitics : Language, Russian history 1861--1964 and either Russian revolutionary thought or pre- 

revolutionary Russian political mstilutions, plus one other from the Russian list, 
Russian and French studies : Language and literature courses. 
Russian and iingutshcs : Language and literature or translation. 

The ren^aining courses are chosen from the subject fists, 



ERIC 



LANGUAGb COMPONENT 

i. Objectives 

as staled {overall) : [The] . , . 'programme of language instruction is . . . closely linked to the linguistic needs 
of students specialising in Russian history, politics or literature. These needs are seen to be: 

(a) close reading comprehension and translation into English; 

(b) quick reading for information, appreciation of argument etc.; 

(c) comprehension of spoken Russian in relevant subjects; 

(d) ability to Write in a simple formal style on these subjects, and to write letters etc.; 

(e) sufficient speaking ability to discuss these subjects in Russian and to cope with everyday 
situations in USSR,' 

NB: 'Students take an obligatory one-month course in the USSR between the first and second years of Part 11/ 

continued on next page 
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University courses analysed (contd.) 

UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER (16) - HE42 (contd.) 



in survey descriptors : ocular and auricular comprehension of Russian within the contexts of the disciplines 
studied, with graphic and oraf composition within those contexts and in the non^specialist 
register with functional training in translation FL«-L1. 

li. Language course contents 

(a) Russian minor / Combined major Russian and history / Russian and politics : 

1. Practice in cJose reading, comprehension, translation into English, and quick readmg for information, 
using texts taken from the history and politics cours3s; 

Practice in writing formal Russian on topii:s related to their field of specialism, supported by a special 
grammar course concentrating on 'communicative function': e,g. how to defend/refute an argument, 
agree or disagree, question, etc, 

(b) Russian major f Russian and French studies / Russian and linguistics: 
1 . and 2, (above), plus: 

A course in varieties and styles of Russian (informal conversation, formal academic style, officialese etc.); 
Lectures in Russian and assignments using recorded material to develop comprehension of spoken Russian 
of different types. The student will be asked to react linguistically to this material in various ways ~ by 
answering questions, refuting arguments, detecting bias, evaluating, etc.; 

Oral self-expression will be practised in conversation hours based on material sometimes prepared by the 
students, sometimes by the tutor. 



2. 



3, 
4, 



5. 



University of Sussex (31) 



HE43 



8A 



RUSSIAN STUDIES 



'Modern European studies' 



Contextual papers 

1. Languages 

2. Modern social thought 

3. A problem in European society 
Two from : foundations/ 
modern European mind / 
history / philosophy / etc. 



Major papers 

1. H'story 

2. Institutions 

3. Geography 



- one from: 



one from: 



one from: 



one from: 



recommended for majors in : 
economics / geography / politics / 
sociology / history / intellectual history / 
international relations / law / philosophy / 
French studies / Russian studies (B and 
C streams) 



Russian history 1861 - present / 
European history 1890 - present / 
a topic m history and literature 
Soviet and E. European institutions / 
Russian Institutions from 1861 
geography of E, Europe / 
geography of USSR 

1. and 2. (above) or 20th c, Russian literature / 
introduction to J>oviet or E. European economics 
wide range of options 



4. History / institutions / 
literature / economics 

5. Special subject - one from: 
Language component : Russian 

1 paper: translation FL— LI (specialist contexts) 

translation L1--FL (non-specialist register) 
Dissertation in FL (specialist context) (majors only) 
Oral tests (may include wVa voce on the dissertation) 

Language component : second Slav language 

Students who spend their year abroad in a Slav country other than USSR may take courses 
languages and do an optional translation FL2--L1 instead of one of the Russian passages i 

(1972) Bulgarian 
Croat 
Czech 
Polish 



one of the following 
Che final examination: 



ERIC 
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University courses analysed (contd.) 

UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX (31) - HE43 (contd.) 



V. Suucluro (oxijmpJe) 



NB: courses other than language fast 1 term 



- 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 11 


12 




FU 


/ 

V 




y 

y 




J 


} 
4 


f 

; 


/ / 


V 


Russian 


FL2 








4 


4 
/ 


i 

V 


/ 






Second Slav language (If any) 


history 






X 














optional C 
major paper 


modern Eurcpoan mind 












•o 




X 




optional C 


soctology 








si 




o 








modern social thought C 


geography 












JO 




1 

/ 




problem in European society C 
major paper 


institutions 












L. 

<9 








major paper 


further option 




















M history / institutions / 
economics / literature 


special subject 




















M (range of options) 


foundations 




X 
















optional C 


philosophy 
















X 




optional C 



' - interchangeable timetable 

X== any 2 courses 

C= contextual M = major 



UNGUAGE COMPONENT 

i. Objectives 

as slated - 'The purpose ... is to make undergraduates proficient . . . both in the more general register and 
in the register appropriate to (heir major subject. Considerable importance will be attached to the 
spoken language throughout the course and in the final examination/ 

in survey descriptors : high level performance in all macroskills in the non-specialist register and in the 
context of the major study. 

ii. Structure 



8 9 10 11 12 



fangU':ige practice 

phonetics / intonation 1 
conversation h 
translation FL— LI 1 
auricular compre- 
hension (Language 
faboratofy) 

FL composition or precis 

translation L1 --FL 

history of R language 

comparative Slav 
philology 

second Slav language 



1 1 



J si 



morphology / lexis 

syntax / lexis 

language laboratory 

individually with Russian 

college assistant 

non-specialist register 

literature context 

history context 

social science context 

related to auricular 
comprehension exercises 

majors only 

6 texts 

by major groups 
language lab, based 



NB 



Minors are tested in term 10. 

Candidates with a second Slav language have an oral lest also in term 1 0 and written test in term 1 2. 
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University courses analysed (contd.) 
University of Essex (10) 



HE44 



BA (Hons,) 



AREA STUDIES (Latin American / Russian and Soviet) 



RS 



(. Objectives 

as stated ' 

ii. Structure 



*. . . Ihe study of a discipline - Language, Literature, Government. Sociology, History . , 
combinations of disciplines - In the particular context of one area, . . / 





1 2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




















history 


common first year courso 


/ / ; 












1 


philosophy 


in comparative studies 
















pohlics 


















sociology 


FL 




J 




y 


y 


y 


y 


esp. for those with no 


















intercalated year 


literdture 






y 


y 


y 


y 






history 




y 


y 


y 


y 


y 




1 of appropriate area 


government 






y 


y 


y 


y 




sociology 






y 


J 


y 


/ 







NEi : a sjccessful first year scheme including language is a prerequisite for other Honours courses which do not 
in fact include kinguage study. These include the social sciences. 



University of Surrey (30) 



HE45 BSc (Hons.) UNGUISTIC and REGIONAL STUDIES (F)GR (Swedish) 



Outpui. J972 : G-20. R-1 2 

i. Objectives 

as stated : 'The courses lead to an Honours degree and their practical aim is to furnish industry, commerce, 
the professions, public and international organisations etc. with graduates who are highly skiTod 
in the use of foreign language, have a thorough knowledge of the region where that language is 
spoken, have specialised in a special study of contemporary vocational significance and have 
been trained to apply this to their language area. 

. , . In the language programmes emphasis is placed upon linguistic analysis, the study of specialist 
terminologies (economic, legal etc.)- translation study, stylistrcs. foreign-language seminars, oral 
practice and techniq jes. All students are expected to acquire oral fluency irr at feast one language. 
With a high level of expression in which no serious traces of inhibition are left and in which pro- 
nunciation and diction are very accon^plished. 

. . . Reg^ona! Studies are primarily related to the student's main langudge. The basic programme 
consists of courses in the history and either the geography or iho social institutions of the foreign 
country. . . , The a m of the Regional Studies programme >b a tfiorough acquaintance vvith the 
contemporary scene in the foreign-language area and a more specialised knowledge of its 
economics, law, politics, or problems of applied geography. 

. . . The Special Studies programme is taken by all students. Students choose one of the follow- 
ing: Economics, Geography, International Relations, Law . . . the student's knowledge of his 
special study is applied to the region of his main language. The final year options . . . provide an 
opportun ty to follow up in greater depth an aspect of the progrdmn^es in either Language and 
Linguistic Studies, Regionaf Studies or Special Studies, When posstble these courses have a 
vocational orientation (e,g. International Marketing. Geography of Tourism). 
. . . The combination of languages with regional and specfal studies is designed to give students 
the opportunity to improve their linguistic skills by learning to use their language r.s a research 
tool, while at the same time acquiring the ability to study the;r main area of interest in some 
depth.' 

in survey descriptors (language component): high level performance in all macroskills in at least one FL In 
non-specialist register and in contexts of life and institutions in C2. history and two other specialist 
fields, with some functional training in translation. Possible high level performance also in FL2, 
with cofr,'«spondmg reduction in contexts. 

continued on next ."^^e 
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Unlversitv courses analysed (contd.) 

UNIVERSITY OF SURREY (30) - HE45 (conid.) 



Strucluro 



Stage I 
(erms: ^ ""2" 3 



Hons course A & 8 

Qcncrat linguistics 
fcgionaJ studies 



special study 



Hons, course A 
Subsidiary language 
FL2 

Hons, course B 
SopDfemeniary 
course 



y J J 



J 4 4 



4 



J I 

5" 



4 4 



J J J J 



0 
C 

o 



o 



iv_ 

10 fi "12 



dissertation 

h story of region 

geography / social 
institutions 

choice to complenienl 
special study 

economics/ geography/ 
intern. reins, / law 

final year option 



F/ Swedish 



either regional studies 
or special study 



iii. Final exan^tnation 

Part I : afler terms 5 and 8 

Part II : after term 1 1 

Dissertation : submitted in term 12 



EUROPEAN STUDIES 
University of Bath (2) 



HE46 BA(Hons.) EUROPEAN STUDIES FG(mS) 



first output: 1974 

i. Objectives 

as stated : . . to provide an opportunity for the study of two foreign languages, together with the contem- 
porary society of the countries concerned, m the larger context of Euro^^; as a whole. The course 
is of four years* duration, including one year's compulsory residence abroad in the country of one 
of the languages studied, 

A vocational orientation is introduced in the final year by specialist courses in comparative 
managen)ent (for ihose wishing to take up managerial or adminis^.ative careers in commeice. 
industry, the public serw^ices, or international organisations), in interpreting, tr^^^nsfating and precis- 
venting {for those wishing to become professional linguists), and in literature (for those wishing 
to enter the teaching profession).' 

in surve/ descriptors : high level performance in two foreign languages in all four macroskiKs in the non- 
speciahst reg sler and either management or literature, or functional training in interpreting, 
translating and summarising. Simifar performance in the context of life and institutions in either 
C2orC3. 

continued on next page 
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University courses analysed (contd.) 

UNIVERSITY OF BATH (2) - HE46 (contd,) 



ii. Structure 



linguistics 



CO 

O 



(a) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


8 9 10 


11 


12 




FL1 






J 






y 


J 




y 


language 


FL2 














J 


J 


y 


studies 



institutions 


1 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


o 


y 


y 


y 


(modern) literature 


) 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


o 


y 


y 


y 


economics 


\ 

\ 




y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


c 








politics 


J 










y 


y 


T3 
re 
o 

w. 








science 






/ 


y 


y 


v' 


y 


re 








technology 


j 


y 






y 


y 


y 


re 








special subject 


















y 


y 


y 



dissertation 



v' y y 



one course together 

Europe today 

one course - 
'Aspects of . . 

one of: 

comparative manage- 
ment / interpreting, 
document translation, 
conference precis- 
writing /literature 



(b) Residence abroad 

'The third year is spent abroad at a university in a country where one of the languages studied Is spoken. 
During the year abroad students prepare a dissertation on some aspects cf the country concerned. 
At least a month must be spent abroad in an approved course of study in a country where the student'ssecond 
language is spoken. The periods of study abroad are integral and compulsory parts of the course,' 



University of Bradford (4) 



HE47 BA(Hons.) 



EUROPEAN STUDIES 



FG RS 



j. Objectives 
as stated 



ERIC 



'The aim of the courses is that students should acquire fluency in one European language and 
combine this with a detailed knowledge of a Social Science discipline which will be studied inj^ts 
European setting. There are basically 2 courses: one will have special reference to Western 
Europe and will be available to students of French. German or Spanish; the other will be more 
concerned with Eastern Europe and can be chosen by students of Russian or German. Students 
making the latter choice will also study a minor language of which they can expect to acquire a 
reading and general conversational knowfedge . , , So as to improve both their linguistic skills 
and their knowledge of their major Social Science subject, students will be required lo spend a 
full academic year at a continental university on an appropriate course." 

/n survey descriptors : high level performance in all four macroskills in one FL in the non-specialist register 
and in contexts of life and institutions In C2 and in one social science. Possible comprehensional 
skills in FL2 In the same contexts. Some functional training in translating af\6 interpreting (FLI). 
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University courses analysed (contd.) 

UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD (4) - HE47 (contd.) 



li. Structure 
(a) Western Europe 



FL : written work 



oral woik 



dissertation 
history 1789 -191 7 

European cuftural 
and intellectual 
history 



major 
social 
science 



one 
only 



2 

7 

^/ 



J 



J ^ ^ 



o 



10 11 12 



y/ ^ 



translation 
explic. do loxto 
troo composition 
comprehension 
fluency 
pronuncijtion 
consec. interpreting 
liaison interpreting 
simul. interpreting 

European history 
modern history 
one of: 

ethnic andlinguist^c 
geography/ Soviet- 
American relations 

politics 
ecopomlcs 
sociology 



Social science topics: 
polUics 

1. European gcvernment 1. 

2. comparative polilicsl institutions 2. 

3. theoryof political behaviour 3. 

4. politics and government of UK 4. 



economfcs 

European economic cooperation 
economic theory (macro) 
economic theory (micro) 
problems of applied econon ics 



sociofogy 

1 . urban industrial society 

2. sociological analysis 
any two of: 

3. research methods 

4. comparative social structures 
5- social psychology 



(b) faster/} ^u/ope 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


B 


9 


10 


11 


12 




FL1 (cf.West. 


y 




/ 


J 




J 








y 


y 


y 


F/ G / S 


Europe) 




















y 








FL2 












y 








y 


y 


Serbo-Croat / Rumanian 


dissertation 














y 


y 


/ 










history 


J 


J 


J 




















joint with W. Europe 










/ 


J 
















Soviet-Aniericen relr^s. 


politics 


J 


J 






















introduction 








/ 


J 


y 










y 


y 


special option' 


economics 


J 


v' 






















iotroduction 










/ 


J 


y 








y 


y 


y 


specialoption' 


sociology 
























y 


introduction 










/ 


y 


y 








y 


y 


special optior>" 



' oneof thecoursesbelow 



Social science topics. 
po/it/cs 

1. the politicsof the USSRorthe German Democratic 
Republic 

2. comparative political Institutions 

3. theory of political behaviou'' 

4. politics and governmentof UK 

sociofogy 

1 . contemporary society of USSR or the German Democratic Republic 

2. sociological analysis 
any two of: 

3. research methods 

4. comparative social structures 

5. social psychology 



economics 

the economics of the Eastern bloc 
economfc theory (macro) 
economic theory (micro) 
problems of applied economics 
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University courses analysed (contd.) 

Loughborough University of Technology (20) 



HE48 BA (Hons) LANGUAGES. POLITICS and ECONOMICS of MODERN EUROPE FG 



Output, 1972 : U 

i. Objec{iV{?s 

as stated : 'Politics and economics are undoubtedly key discip.mus in tho nwdem world. Corrbined with 
proftciency in languages, a sound understanding of economic pfinciples and political behaviour 
is a prerequisite for competent performance in irternational trader commerce and government. 
The Honours Degree in Languages, Politics ano Ecorionncs of Modern Europe is desi(]nnd to 
supply this training, to equip students for tho inevitably more closely-knit Europe of the future. 
Thus it will be seen that whife providing a firm academic basis the Degree embodies a strong 
vocational element. 

The Id-^ . jage teaching component of tho course aims to develop oral and written skills useful to 
StudorMa intending to pursue careers in industry and commerce. Material studied for the develop^ 
ment of language proficiency has been selected to reflect and reinforce teaching in the economics 
and politics elements of tho course. Students will be required to spend a n^ininiuni of fifleen 
weeks abroad durmg vacations, in suitable employn^ent or attending courses at foreign univer- 
sities. 

it IS expected that graduates will have little difficulty in finding career openings in the export 
divisions of British firn^s and '-vith international companies and organisations.' 

in survey descriptors : hjgh fevel performance in all four macroskills in one FL and in comprehensional 
skills m a second FL in the non-specialisl register and in contexts of life and institutions, politics 
and economics, with somefunciional training. 



II- Structure 



languages 

FL1 (major) 

FL2 (mmorj 

history 

geography 

demography 

politics 



2^ 2 



3 4 5 6 
(hrs, per week) 



3 

2 f 



2 + 



1 ^ U 1 + 
1 + \- U 



u n n 
n n u 



1 + 14 1 + 

1 + 14 1 + 



2+ 2+ 2+ 
2 f 2 > 2 + 



F/ G 
F / G / R 

'The shaping of Europe' 



Br.iish pofitical system 
politics of France 
politics of Germany 
comparative politics 
polUicai and social institution, 
introduction to economics 
pubEic economics 
mdcro economics 
European economics 
business economics 



iii. Role of language 
final exan^ination : 



overall proportions 



ERIC 



f^arl I (after term 6) - 5 papers 
% 

ft1 (major) 
F12 (minor) 
politics of Franco 
politics of Germany 
economics 



8 

8 



16% 



Paitfl (after term 9) - 

FL1 (major) 

FL2 (minor) or essay 

pofitics 

European economics 
business economics 



languages -46% 
politics - 26% 
economics - 28% 



8 
8 

40% 
5 papers 
20 
10 



10 
10 
10_ 
60% 



_30% 
46% 
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UnlversUy courses analysed (contd.) 

The New University of Ulster (48) 



HE49 BA{Hons,) 



EUROPEAN STUDIES 



FG R(S) 



{li) fiist fufopean sli/dies 
. Course description 

East European studios is intended to present a broad picture of the area by including efonierits drawn from 
other disciplines besides hierature. Russian will be taken througfiout the three-year programme, but in the 
second year tuition will also be g^ven ir another East European language. At least one visit to the Soviet 
Union Will bf) required as an integ/al part of the degree course and must bo made before students are admitted 
to the final year. A viSit to either Yugoslavia or Czechoslovakia must also be n^ade.' 
. Structure 

1 . Common first year with the Russian course. 

2. Yevirs2,3and4 (termsA -12): 



FL Russian 
FL2 

literature 



history 



Geography 
history 

optional unit 



8 9 10 11 12 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 

J 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



; ^ J 



X 
X 
X 
X 

; 



Russian language 
2 units 

advanced 

Serbo-Croat/Czech 
introduction to R. literature 
Turgenev 
Tofstoy 

Chekhov and Gorky 

Mayakovsky and Sholokhov 

1 861 - present 

documentary study of modern 

R ussian history 

East European history 

documentary E.E, history 

geog. aspects of economic 
dcvelopmenlin USSR 

special period mod. Russian 

2 units 

special period E, European 
2 units 



any 2 



any two courses marked 'X' 



(b) West European studies 
i, Course descnpticn 

'Six compulsory units of one language and its cuUure and society, taken two each year* form ihe core of the 
programme. At least two units of another West European language must norn^ally be added; these may be 
taken in the first and second o^ second and fourth year of the programme. A compulsory unit of European 
history and an introduciion to West European studies piovide !he frame of f eference. Students may then choose 
their remaining units in all three years from those offered . . . m language, culture and society, hislory, Ijnguistics, 
economics, social administration, social organisation, geography nnd philosophy. 

In addition to ih'ee years m the University, students will be required to spend an mtercalatory year in 1 or 2 of 
the countries of Western Europe. They will normally be expected to nttend a university and take a course 
which Will form an intec^fai part of their . , degree. During theif year they wdi also be expected to write a 
short dissertation in iho language of the country concerned 

A special feature of the programme is that language units are designed to integrate fully into the cultural, 
historical, linguistic and social parts of the programme. Material is taken from contemporary sources and used 
in such a way as to provide a detailed background knowledge of the country concerned, in addition to improving 
linguistic skUls Emphasis »s pl&ced on achieving high Ofal and reading proficiency (all classes are held in 
the language concerned ) and on freecomposttion.' 
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continued on next page 



- HE49 (contd,) 



ii. Structure 
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survey of period 






















political thought 




















y 


intelfectual history 


otherianguages* 








J 


J 


/ 








2 units minimum" ' 



&2or2&4 

*• culture and society units associated with the second language: history/linguistics/social administration/social 
organ isotion/economics/philosophy/pofi tics/geography 



APPLIED LANGUAGES 
Horlot-Watt University (43) 



HE50 BA 



I Objectives 
as stated 



LANGUAGES (INTERPRETING and TRANSLATING) 



FG RS 



first output : 1973 



'The course aims at astery of the contemporary spoken and written language in a whole range of 
fields of a general and specialised nature; the development of the sophisticated skills of translating 
and interpreting, backed by the theoretical appreciation of the problems involvou, a lliufougli 
acquaintance with the contemporary scene and the background of the countries vhose languages 
are being studied; and a sound understanding of the structure and functions of European and 
international organisations, 

. . . Students who successfuHy complete the course should have careers open to them in a 
whole variety of spheres, such as organisations of an international character, diplomatic and 
foreign service, industry and connmerce, journalism, educational and academic institutions/ 

in survey descriptors : high level peiformance in all four macroskills in two foreign languages in the non- 
specialist registers and in contexts of life and institutions in C2 and C3. irternational organisations 
and linguistics, with functional training in translation FL--L1--FL, ad hoc, simultaneous and 
consecutive interpreting and precis writing. 



IK Structure 
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background studies 
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si 




institutions 




















•J 


structure & function of 



international organisations 



t.'!ft,twe class 



J J J s/ J J 



NB : Background studies : history, geography, hf3 and institutions, current affairs, economics and social life etc. 
Elective subject ; economics, philosophy, mathematics, histoiy of art etc. 
Year abroad : at interpreters' colleges 
Classes : Ordinary degree - three year course 
Honoursdegree - four year course 
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University courses analysed (contd.) 



HERIOT-WATT UNIVERSITY (43) - HE&O (contd.) 
iii. UnguagosyiUbus 







weekly 




nnonthly 




monthly 






topics 




topics 




topics 




1 




3 


4 


6 


6 


10 


11 12 


Irnn^Litinn PI - .1 1 

ir Ul rdltJ U UM 1 i> L 1 




j' ' 


J 






J 


; 


y / 


irdlloldWUII I. 1 '-ri. 


/ 

V 


J 

V 


J 

V 


J 




J 


v/ 


y y 




y 
















MClldUII ll1\Cipit.|ll1U 




J 

V 


J 




J 


J 




y y 


<«!miilt;inpnii<i intprnrrtinn 
3iiliUii(jiic>\JU9 iiii&r^rviiiiij 




J 


J 

y 


J 


/ 


J 


y 


/ y 


cnnsmilivo intomfptinn 








V 


J 


J 




V V 


conversations 


; 




J 










y v' 


essay in FL 






J 


/ 


/ 


i 


y 


y y 


literature 


^/ 








/ 


J 


y 


; v' 


precis Into FL 








v' 


y 


J 


y 


y y 


opec^alised 
















/ y 


translation 

















on prescribed topics 

oneperternnperFL 

one-day or weekend seminars 



Language contexts (per FL) 
fife and institutions' 
International organisations 
linguistics 



V. Languagefunctions (per FL) 
translation FL--L1 
translation LI --FL 
liaison interpreting 
simultaneous interpreting 
consecutive interpreting 
summarising In FL 

vL Performance description 

ThQ graduate performs at a high level ir) all four /nacroski/fs In FL 1 and fL2 in the non-specialist registers and in 
contexts of life and institutions in C2 and C3, international organisations and linguistics; he can translate 
FL'-LI "Ft, do liaison, consecutive and simultaneous inte/preting and write FL summaries. 

vii. Application rating ; 
contexts - 4 functions- 14 rating: 18 



' Hons, graduates only; for Ordinary graduates (3-year course) ~ contex\s: 2, rating: 16 



University of Salford (27) 



HE51 BSc (Hons.) MODERN LANGUAGES FGIRS(2 + 1) 



Output 1972 : 51 



Objectives 

as stated : 'The aim of the course is to impart a thorougJi command uf two foreign languages, written and 
spoken, with specialisation in selected aspects of either or both, comprehension of, and ability to 
translate from, a third language, and a grounding in linguistics. At the same time graduates will 
be sufficiently well-informed in a variety of fields, notably science and technology as well as the 
present-day conditions and cultural backgrounds of two foreign countries, tu be capabfe of 
dealing effectively with international communication in commerce, industry, research institutions 
and international agencies. They will thus be well equipped for an academic or professional 
career in modern languages, as well as one in the fields of commerce and industry.' 

in survey descriptors : high level performance in all macrc.skills in two foreign languages in non-specialist 
register, life and institutions in C2 and C3 and one other context, with functional training; some 
auricular and ocular comprehensional skills in a third foreign language. 
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University courses analysed (contd.) 



UNIVERSITY OF SAIFORO (27) ~ HE51 (contd.) 



ii. Strucluro 
(a) general 



\ continued from 
FL2 ' 

FL3{boginning) 

linguistics 

European studies 

hisiory. life and 
thought C2/C3 

special subject f LI /FL2 

study project 

languacje functior^s 

scientific studies 



/ 



/ 

si 



y 

y 

y 
y 



y 
y 



y y 



y V y y y 



8 9 10 n 12 



T3 
(0 

o 

J5 



19 
>• 



y 



y / 
y y 



y 

y 



y 


y 


y 


y 


y 




y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 



average hours per week - 1 6 



(b) detailed 
Linguistics : 

introduction to general linguistics 
theory of translation 
principles of histotical lingu sties 
general and English phonetics 
pnncipfes of semantics 
modern schools of linguistics 



Scientific studies 

1, 2, 3 : principles of mathematics (with special reference to lingurStics) 
1-5 principles of science and technology 

Language syllabus 



European studies : 
1 , 2, 3 : 

the making of Europe 
contemporary history, 
4, 5 (choice of four from:) 
government and politics 
social structures 

legal systems and international organisations 
economic systems 
technology and modern society 
geography (double course). 



1 St main 
post 'A' level 



new mam 



all main 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


9 


10 


11 


12 


intensive preparatory course 












y v' y 














intonation and diction 


y 


^/ 


y 








y 


y 










compretiension 


y 


■y 


y 




















use of spoken language 


y 




y 








y 


y 










stylislics 


y 


y 


y 


y 


/ 




y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


(modern') literature 


y 


y 


V 


•y 


y 




y 


y 










essay writing 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 




y 


y 


y 




y 


v' 


report wriling 


y 


y 






y 
















comparative morphology 








y 
















word formation 














y 


y 










group discussion 














y 


y 










translation FL--L1 


J 


y 


y 


y 


y 




y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


translation LI --FL 


y 


/ 


y 


/ 


y 




y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


setnanti'"s 


















y 








liaison interpreting 


















y 


y 


y 


y 


summarising 


















y 


y 


y 


,/ 


reporting in LI 




















y 


y 


y 



subsidiary 
1 2 3 



NB : Language functions 
a choice from : 

(a) consecutive interpreting, with conference note-taking f L1 and FL2 (this option open to selected students 
only); 

(b) technical translation FL--L1 (with introduction and glossary); 
{c) an approved extended linguistic exercise. 
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University courses analysed (contd.) 

UNIVERStTYOF SALFORD (27) ~ HE51 (contd.) 



iv. Role of (anguago 
final examination 



written - 5 papers 

1 - translation FL-LI \ 

2 - translation LI --FL FL1 and FL2 

3 -- applied slylistics J 

4 - htstory. life and thought 

5 - special subject 
orai tests 

6 ~ viva voce 

7 liaison interpreting 

8 " summarisiny and reporting FL--L1 



FL1 and FL2 



Language contexts 
hie and institutions C2 
hfo and institutions C3 
special subject 



vi. Language functions 

ad hoc interpreting \ 
summarising I pLI 

reporting in L1 [ and 

translation FL--L1 --FL J FL2 
(possibly) special option 

vii. Performance description 

The graduate pe/forms at a high te\fef in all four macroski/ls m FL 1 and FL2 in the non-speci^/fst registers and in 
contexts of ftfe and institutions in Q2 and C3, and in a special subject area, with functional training in ad hoc 
mterpretmg. summansmg and reporting in L 1 and possibly in one other function. He has some comprehensional 
skills in FL3. 

viii. Application rating 

contexts - 3 functions - 12/13 rating: 15/16 



MISCELLANEOUS COURSES 
University of Essex (10) 



ERLC 



H£52 



8A ^Hons ) 



LANGUAGE 



F R 



i. Objectives 
as stated 



Fif St output : 1973 



\ . . intended for the student who is interested in language but who seeks an alternative to the 
literature (or literature and philology) sylfabus of the usual languaga degree ... By the time the 
student graduates, he will be expected to be able to read fast and fluently in the foreign language 
for the purpose of gaining information, and to read critically and in depth in order to discover ihQ 
intentions of the author and how thpsa intentions are conveyed. A similar proficiency is expected 
in the spoken language. Recordings will be used students will be taught partly by native speakers 
of French or Russian and they will be expected to spend a portion of their time in France or the 
Soviet Union. Consequently the student should comprehend the language over a wide range of 
topics and through varied voices and accents. He shoufd be able to converse with confidence in 
most contexts of everyday discourse and to discuss the subject-matter of his degree studies in 
French or Russian. He should be able to express his ideas in writing in the foreign language and 
to use as well as to recognise the essential conventions of many types of written text.' 
in survey descriptors : high level performance in all four macroskills. but with especial emphasis on auricular 
and ocular comprehension, in one FL in the non-specialist register and a number of other contexts 
m the humanities and social sciences. 

Structure 



8 



Comm^ "I fffbt year course 
in compi^rative studies 



linguistics 
advanced FL 
advanced L1 
language in society 
special subject 



J J J 



y 






/ 




y 


J 




/ 


J 


/ 


/ 


J 




J 




/ 


J 




■J 


J 


J 




I 



history 
philosophy 
politics 
sociology 



English 

"anthropological linguistics' 

one of list, eg, (1971): 

art / literature / government / 
sociology / language 



NB : for beginners in Russian a fourth year is possible, either preliminary or intercalated after term 3. 
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University courses analysed (contd.) 

UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX (10) - HE52 (contd.) 



iii. Common first year 

There are throe ftrst-yea/ schemes, of which Scheme I must be taken by students of Russian, and Scheme II by students 
of French, for the BA (f^ons.) Language. For the BA (Hons,) Area studies (Latin American or Russian and Soviet), 
students must follow Scheme I, takmr; the Latin American option or Russian option appropriately. Scheme I includes 
Spanish and Russian languages. 

Scheme I Scheme ff 

language (RS) language (F) 

literature literature 

history history 

governnient history of art 

sociology structure of language 

'Enlightenment'' 'Enlightenment' * 



•'European culture and Society in the period approx, 1660-1815' 



University of York (33) 



HE53 BA LANGUAGE FG (S) 



In an unusual syllabus, the Department of Languages offers four courses ; 
4-year coursp*^ - Language as a single subject (SS); 

- Language as a main subject (M), with education or philosophy as subsidiary; 
3-year courses - Language as an eQua/ main subject (f ). with philosophy; 

- Language as a subsidiary subject (S) to English, mathematics or philosophy. 

The study of French or German is combined with that of linguistics and a new, 'exotic' language, the proportion of 
language in each course may be seen from the following list of final examination papers set : 

Papers Language as -S B M SS 

1. Psychological and sociological aspects of linguistic behaviour 

2. Descriptive linguistics 

3. Historical .nuJ comparative linguistics 

4. FL2 from scratch ('exotic' language) 

5. Structure cind history of FL2 

6. Advanced FLl or L1 (English) 

7. Structure and history cf LI 

I 

9. J - Special subjects"" 
10. J 

" alternatively; Structure of modern English 
"' may include. Theory and practice of translation 

Year 2 of the 4-year course is normally spent abroad or at an immigrants' centre in UK. 
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University courses anatysed (contd.) 

University of Kent at Canterbury (14) 



HE64 BA (Moos ) SOCIAL SCIENCE FGIR 



Language is tivoifabJe as a choice as one of five courses in Pan I for a variety of de^reas in the School of Social 
Sciences. Thero ore two fnodes: 

Mode A (post ' A' level or equivalent) 

Objcciivos 

as stated . '(a) to read social sciencearliclos.texis, etc; 

(b) to understand lectures and participate in discussion on social science topics; 

(c) to use Ihe written language within the needs of the course,' 

in survey descriptors Ocular and auricular comprehension of Ft within the context of social science topics, 
with some oral and graphic composition in thai context. 
Mode 8 (from scratch) 
Objectives 

OS stated : . ^ , active grasp of the main vocabulary and structures . , . fostering afso the ability to read and 
follow talks in the general field of the social sciences,' 

in survey descriptors ; Ocular and auricular comprehension in social science contexts. 

Part II Language for social scientists is available in Single Honours courses for students successful in Part I or 
having an equivalent language qualification, It forms one of 6/7 papers. 
Possible courses including Part 11 in F/ G / I / R : — 

accounting 

economics 

economic and social history 
law 

politics and government 
public and social administration 
quantitative social studies 
sociology and social anthropology. 



University of Birmingham (3) 



HE55 RUSSIAN STUDIES 



ERIC 



The School of Russian Studies offers two courses which integrate the study of the Russian language with that of the 
socfal sciences etc: 

(1) fiCom. (Russian studies) 

year 1 : introduction to : ccor^omics / economic history / mathematical methods / political science / 

sociology / statistics; 

year 2 : \ accounting / law / economics / politics of industry / 
year 3 : ) foreign trade and Russian studies {including language). 

(2) BSoc Sc (Russian studies) 
year 1 : (cf. BCom) 

years 2 and 3 : choice of broad fields - 

(a) economics o/' econometrics o/' mathematical economics; 

(b) poNtical science; 

(c) economic and social history; 

(d) sociology; 

(e) social administration. 

specialist courses on 'Aspects of Soviet socfety' - three courses studied on background of broad 
field / Russian language 

Two further courses including Russicjn studies are offered in the Faculty cf Science and Engineering : 

(3) BSc - Mechar)}cal engineering and economics {joint Hons ) 

A three-year course 'for students who asp re to managerial positions requiring a high level of technical ability 
and commercial expertise. The training would a'so equip students for future employment in government 
departments such as the Foreign Office, the Board cf Trade- Treasury . . , or in international organisations', 
Contents ; engineering 

economics/economic statistics 

industrial economics 

business policy and organisation 

Russian language 

continued on next page 
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University courses analysed (contd.) 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM (3) - HE65 (contd ) 



(4) BSc and BCom {Double Hons ) 

12 3 4 



FL 

moch. engincefing 
economics 



law 

induslr, health 
politics 
Soviet studies 



B 6 



7 8 9 10 1^1^2_ 



J J J J J J J 



J J J ^ J J J J J 



J J J 
J J J 



J J J 



f^ussian 
statistics/ 

accounting/macro* 

micfO'/industrial 

econometrics/ 

analysis/ 

industrial^/ 

business-marketing 



incl. USSR 

economic policies 
and institutions 
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APPENDIX I 



OBLIGATORY RESIDENCE ABROAD 

A feature of language courses instituted in higher education in the past ten years or so has been the 
inclusfon of recommended or -in most cases - obligatory residence abroad in the country or 
countries whose language is being studied. We therefore approached professors and heads of 
departments at new universities and polytechnics etc. via a questionnaire on this topic in an attempt 
to establish in some detail what typical practice ^s and to define the principles on which the practice 
is based. Returned questionnaires were analysed and the analysts submitted lo each institution for 
comment and amendment. The amended text is given In full (see fold-out Table 2, opposite p. 132). 

1 .1 Our questionnaire (see pp. 1 35-1 36 was designed to provide data on the following general topics: 

- the role, duration, place, timing and purpose of the residence abroad; 

- the work carried out during that period and the means of assessing it; 

~ the organisation and control of the system, incfudirg data on the means by which decisions 
are made, 

A final section related to problems of placing students of Russian for extended periods in USSR. 

1 .2 fn mny of the institutions we approached the system has been introduced too recently, and arrange- 
ments are consequently too fluid, for any but the most tentative answers to be given to some of our 
questions. Our summary therefore contains a number of gaps. Nevertheless, it seems to be indicated 
quite plainly that whereas it is widely believed that a period of residence abroad is valuable, there 
is as yet no widely accepted theoretical basis for this Lv ;ef, nor has evidence been produced to 
support it.' 

1.3 The question to which only the vaguest replies were received was Q.5 : Is the primary purpose to 
improve the student's command of the language? If not, what is it? Lack of closely formulated 
rationale was perhaps indicated by the fact that very few direct replies were forthcoming, and in 
anticipation of such a result wo attempted in the questionnaire to obtain further clarification of the 
purpose of the residence abroad by enquiring in some detail into what the student was expected to 
do while abroad, Not surprisingly, in view of the quite large number (30) of institutions involved and 
the widely different emphases of their courses, we found that the demands made on students, 
reflecting the purpose of their residence abroad, were ven/ varied, both from the point of view of 
language performance and from that of mastery of a non-language content. Students go abroad at 
different times for different purposes, engage in different activities in different kinds of milieu, and 
have the results of their labours differently assessed and weighted. The following tables list such 
replies to our questionnaire as lend themselves to such treatment. They are followed by some con- 
clusions and comments, and finally by the complete agreed text of the summarised questionnairer,. 

^ A research project designed to discover the effect of residence abroad is now In progress at the University of Bradford. 
Researchers are looking specifically at three aspects: 

(a) Innprovementin oral connmand of the FL; 

(b) Personal development - change in attitudes, e g, nnore or less tolerant; 

(c) Understanding of the socio-cultural background of everyday [ife in the foreign language communitY. 

Tabfe 1 

COURSES 

Details of the folfowing courses were received in reply lo our questionnaire and have therefore been included in the 
tables; 
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IV, 



V. 



VI. 



VfL 



UniversHy of Aston in Birmingfiam 

1 . BSc Combined Honours 

2. BSc Communicaticn science & linguistics 

University of Batfi 

3. BA European studies 

Universityof Bradford 

4. BA Modern languages 

5. BA European studies 

University of Kent &t Canterbury 

6. BA French 

7. BA Italian 
8- BA German 

University of Lancaster 

9. BA French studies 

10. BA Russian 6t Soviet studies (etc.) 

Loughborough University of Tecfinofogy 

IK 8A languages, pofilics b economics of modern Europe 

Universityof Salford 
12, 8A Modern languages 
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Languages 
FG R 
G 

FGIRS 



FG RS 
FG RS 



FG 

FGIRS 



Table 1— Courses (conld.) 



Vhl. 
IX. 

X, 
XI. 
XIL 
XIII. 

XIV, 
XV. 
XVI. 

XVH, 
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xviir. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXM. 

XXIIL 

XXIV, 

XXV. 

xxvr. 

XXVII, 
XXVIII. 

XXIX. 
XXX. 



University of Surrey 

13. BA Linguistic and regional studies; Gofman 

14. BA Linguistic and regional studies: Russian 

University of Sussex 

15. BA French literatufe / French studies 

16. BA German 

17. BA Italian 

18. BA Russian studies 

University of Warwick 

19. BA German studies 

University of Yorl^ 

20. BA Language 

He'^iot-Watt University 

BA Languages (Interpreting and translating) 



21 



22. 
23. 



24. 



25. 



26, 



University of Strathclyde 

8A (Hons ) French/German/Spanish 
BA Frer^ch/Gern^an/Spanish 

The New University of Ulster 

BA Soviet studies 

Polytechnic of Central London 

BA Modern languages 

Leeds Polytechnic 

BA Modern language studies 



Portsmouth Polytechnic 

27. 8A German studies 

28. BA Russian b Soviet studies 

29. BA French studies 

30. BA Spanish 

31. BA Latin American studies 



32, 



33. 
34. 



35. 
36, 



Polytechnic of North London 

BA Fr^jnch/German/Spanish (in preparation) 

City of London Polytechnic 

BA (Business studies) Marketing 
SecrctariaiyLinguist course 

Kingston Polytechnic 

BA Languages, economics 8 politics 
BA German h Chemistry 



Cam brldge?«hiro College of Arts & Technology 

37. BA (Applied) modern languages 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Potytechnio 
.^pplied modern languages 



38, 



39. 



40. 



41. 



42, 
43. 



44, 



45. 
46. 
47. 



48. 



Manchester Polytechnic 
BA General arts 

Hatfield Polytechnic 

BSc Industrial engineering 

Hendon Coliegeof Technology {Middlesex Polytechnic) 

BA Modern English studies 

Ealing Technical College 

BA Modern European studies 
BA Applied language studies 

Polytechnic of the South Bank 

BA Modern languages 

Wolverhannpton Polytechnic 

BA Arts 

BA Modern languages 

Diploma in languages & secretarial work 

Liverpool Polytechnic 

BA European studies 



49. 6A Applied languages 

Lanchester Polytechnic 
60. 8A Modern languages 



I 

R 

0 

FG S 
FG RS 



FG S 
FG S 



FGIRS 
FG RS 
G 



R 



S 

s 



FG S 



F 

FG 



FG S 
G 



FGI S 
FG RS 
F 

FG 
FG 



FG R 
FG RS 



FG 



FG 

FG RS 
FG S 



FG RS 
FG RS 



FG RS 
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Table 2 



RESIDENCE ABROAD 



ORGANISATJON 
(based on questionnaire, 1972) 
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UNIVERSITY/ 
POLYTECHNIC 


COMPULSORY 


OPTIONAL 


TIMING 

{between 

years) 


HOW SPENT/WHERE 

(institution/ 
activity) 


WRITTEN WORK 

resulting from 
residence abroad 


L^ 


1. 

2. 


Aston 

Combined Honours 
Communication science 
& linguistics 


month 


year 
year 


1-2 
1-2 


course or employment 
course or employment 


possible dissertation 




3. 


Bath 

European studies 


year 




2-3 


university 


10,000 word 
dissertation 




4. 


Bradford 

MoHprn languages 


2 x6 months 




mid 2 - mid 3 


industry/commerce 


8,000 word dissertation 




5. 


European studies 


year (W. Eur.) 

£. ^ kj fTiu runs 
(E. Eur.) 


— 


2-3 


university/inlernational 
urga ri ibdiiun 


10,000 word dissertation 
yvv, cufupo uniy^ 




6. 
7. 
8. 


Kent 

French 

Itafian 
German 


year (major) 
8 wks (minor) 

year {(T\alUf } 

1 0 wks (minor) 
year (major) 

o WKb \n]\\\ui } 


— 
— 


2^-3 
2-^3 


university/approved 
InstitnVassistant 
u niversity of 
rorence 
university 


3 essays 

7,000 word dissertation 

3 essays of 3,000 
words each 




9. 


Lancaster 

French studies 


year 





2-3 


university/assistant 


essay of 2,000 words 




10. 


Russian and Sov. studies 


2-3 months 


— 






essay of 2,000 words 




11. 


Loughborough 

Lang., pol, and econ. of 
modern Europe 




— 




course or employment 


nil 




12. 


Salfcrd 

Modern languages 


2>^6 months 


— 


2-^3 




dissertation 




13. 


Surrey 

Linguistic and regional jdies 
(German) 


year 






university 


project: 5,000 wofds 
d^ssertation: 1 0.000 wor( 


is 


14, 


Linguistic and regional studies 
(Russian) 


2 ><te:m + vac. 




1^2 
2-3 


university 


dissertation: 1 0.000 wor 


ds 


15 


Sussex 

German (major/minor) 


year 




2-3 


university 


10,000 word dissertation 




16. 
17. 


French literature/French 
studies (major/minor) 
Italian (major/minor) 


year 
year 


— 


2-3 
2-3 


university or 
assislantship 
university 


10,000 word dissertation 
10,000 word dissertation 




18. 


Russian studies (mojor/minor) 


year 




2 3 


university/employment 


10,000 word dissertation 




19. 


Warwick 

German studies 


year 




2-3 


university 


(not yet decid 


ed 


20. 


York 

Language 


year 




1-2 


university (or immigrant 
centre in UK) 


dissertation or 
project(s) 




21. 


Keriot-Watt 

Languages 


2 ^6 months 




2-3 


interpreters' 
colleges 


2x4,000 word 
dissertations 





RESIDENCE ABROAD 



ORGANISATION 
(based on quesiionnaire, 1972) 



COMPULSORY 



monlh 



year 



1 ERIC 



2^B months 

year (W. Eur.) 
2*6 months 
(E, Eur,) 



year (major) 
8 wks (minor) 
year (major) 
10 wks (minor) 
year (major) 
8 wks (miaor) 



year 

2-3 months 
15 wcev*^ 

2^6 months 

year 

2 '<iermivac. 

year 
year 
year 
year 

year 
year 

2x6 months 



OPTIONAL 



year 
year 



TIMING 

(between 
years) 



\~2 
1-2 



2-3 



mid 2 - mid 3 
2-3 

2-3 
2-3 
2-3 

2-3 



2-3 



1- 2 

2- 3 



2-3 
2-3 
2-3 
2 3 

2-3 

1- 2 

2- 3 



HOW SPENT/WHERE 

(insiilulior>/ 

activity) 



course or employment 
course or employment 



university 



industry/commerce 

university/internaiional 
organisation 



university/approved 
institn. /assistant 
university of 
Florence 
university 



university/assistant 



course or employment 



university 



university 



university 

university or 
assistantship 
university 

university/ennplovaicrnt 



university 



university (or immigrant 
centre in UK) 



WRITTEN WORK 
resulting from 
residence abroad 



interpreters' 
colleges 



possible dissertation 



10.000 word 
dissertation 



aOOO word dissertation 

10,000 word dissertation 
(W. Europe only) 



3 essays 

7-000 word dissertation 

3 essays of 3.000 
words each 

essay of 2,000 words 
essay of 2,000 words 



dissertation 



project: 5,000 words 
dissertation: 10,000 words 



LANGUAGE 



PROPORTION 
OF LANG./ 
CONTENT 
in assessment 
of FL work 



10,000 word dissertation 
1 0,000 word dissertation 
10,000 word dissertation 
10,000 word dissertation 



(not yet decided) 



FL 

FL 

FL 
FL 

L1/FL 

LI 

FL? 

PL 
LI 



dissertation or 
project (s) 



2 x4,000 word 
dissertations 



f-'l/LI 



FL 
FL 



dfssertation: 10,000 words FL 



major FL 
minor 11 
major FL 
minor LI 
major FL 
minor L1 
major FL 
minor 11 



depends on ? 
country 



FL 



25/75 

20/80 
20/80 



40/60 
AO/60 



40/60 
60/40 

50/50 



30/70 



PROPORTION 
OF FINAL 
MARK 



nil 
12% 

ml 



yes 



nil 

20% 



c.20% 

c,1/12 
c.1/12 
c,1/12 
c.1/12 



yes 



yes 



ERIC 



.4. 


Madorn languagos 


2^6 months 




mid 2 - mid 3 


industry/commerce 


8-000 v;ord dissorlation 


6. 


European studies 


year (W. Eur.) 
2*6 months 
(E. Eur.) 


" — 


2-3 


universiiy/inlernational 
organisation 


10,000 word dissertation 
(W. Europe only) 


6. 
7. 
8. 


Kent 

French 

Ualian 
German 


year (major) 
8 wks (minor) 
year (major) 
10 wks (minor) 
year (major) 
8 wks (minor) 




2-3 
2-3 
2-3 


unlversity/appfoved 
instiln, /assistant 
university of 
Florence 
university 


3 essays 

7.000 word dissorlatior^ 

3 essays of 3.000 
words each 


9. 


Idncastar 

French studies 


year 


- ^ 


2-3 


university/assistant 


essay of 2,000 words 


10, 


Russian and Sov. studios 


2-3 months 


— 






essay of 2.000 words 


11. 


Loughborough 

Lang., pol, and econ. of 
modern Europe 


1 5 weeks 


— 




course or employment 


nil 


12. 


Salford 

Modern languages 


2^5 months 


— 


2-3 




dissertation 


13. 


Surrey 

Linguistic and regional studies 
(German) 


year 






1 niversity 


projec^; ^ 

disscri ;d 


14. 


Linguistic and regional studies 
(Russian) 


2 '^term +vac. 


— 


1^2 
2''3 


university 


dissM *»r( 


16. 


Sussex 

German Jmajor/minor) 


year 


— 


2-3 


university 


10,00: n 


16, 
17. 


French tilerature/French 
studies (major/minor) 
Italian (major/minor) 


year 
year 




2-3 

2-3 


university or 
assistantship 
university 


10.0C :ri 
10. .>n 


18. 


Russian studies (major/minor) 


year 


— 


2-3 


university/employment 


10: -n 


19. 


Warwick 

German studies 


year 


— 


2-3 


university 


:d 


20. 


York 

Language 


year 




1-2 


university (or immigrant 
centre in UK) 


dis 


21. 


Heriot-Watt 

Languages 


2^6 months 


— 


2-3 


interprtiters' 
colleges 


2 • 


22. 

23. 


Strathclyda 

Frencd/Germ an/ Spanish 

(Hons.) 
French/Gefman/Spf^nish 

(Pass) 


year 

c, 2 months 




2-3 
2-3 


assistantship or 
scholarship (student) 
vacation course 


10 'r'ion 


24. 


Ulster 

Soviet studies 


c. 1 month 


— 


1-2 


vacation course 




25. 


Central London Polyiechnic 

Modern languages 


2^6 months 


— 


2-3 


university or compar* 
able institution 


8.0^ ■ on 


26. 


Leeds 

Modern languages 


2^6 months 


— 


rnid 2 - mid 3 


university or 
business school 


6.( n 


27. 


Portsn'kouth 

German studies 


year 


— 


2-3 


university 


S( 
d 

6^ :;ion 


28. 


Russian and Soviel studies 


2 1 month 


— 


1-2 ) 
2 3 ( 


language course 


29. 
30. 


French studies 
Spanish 


year 
year 




2 3 
1-2 


univerS'ly or institute* 
of technology 
un versity 


5,0 

1 1! ■ 


31. 


Latin American studies 


year 






university 


d 



inor) 



ichnlc 



es 



2*6 months 



year (major) 
8 v<Ks (minor) 
year (major) 
10 wks (minor) 
year (major) 
8 wks (minor) 



year 

2-3 months 
15 weeks 

2x6 months 

year 

2 >^ term + vac. 

year 
year 
year 
year 

year 
year 

2^6 months 
year 

c. 2 monttis 

c. 1 month 
2x6 months 

2 ^6 months 

year 

2 ^ 1 month 

year 

year 



year 



- o 
ERLC 



2-3 
2-3 
2-3 

2-^3 



2-3 



orgambauui) 



university/appfovod 
insiitn. /assistant 
university of 
Florence 
university 



university/assistant 



courso or employment 



1- 2 

2- 3 



2-3 
2-3 
2-3 
2-3 

2-3 

1- 2 

2- 3 

2-3 
2-3 

1- 2 

2- 3 

mid 2 - mid 3 

2-3 

1- 2] 

2- 3 j 
2-3 

1-2 



university 

university 

university 

university or 
assistantship 
university 

university /employment 
university 



u^iiversity (or immigrant 
centre in UK) 



3 essays 

7,000 word dissortatton 

3 essays of 3.000 
words each 

essay of 2.000 words 
essay of 2,000 words 

nil 

dissertation 



project: 5,000 words 
dissertation; 10,000 words 



L1/FL 

LI 

FL? 

FL 
LI 



FL/L1 



FL 
FL 



dissertation; 10,000 words FL 



interpreters' 
coileges 



assislantship or 
scholarship (student) 
vacation course 



vacation course 



university or compar- 
able institution 



university or 
business school 



university 



language course 

university or institute 
o1 technology 
un^ve^Slty 

university 



10,000 word dissertdtion 
10,000 word dissertation 
10,000 word dissertation 
10,000 word dissertation 



(not yet decided) 



dissertation or 
project(s) 



2^4,000 word 
dissertations 



10,000 word dissertation 
none 



major FL 
minor LI 
major FL 
m-inor LI 
major FL 
minor LI 
major FL 
minor LI 



depends on ? 
country 



8,000 word dissertation 



5,000 word dissertation 



8,000-15,000 word 
dissertation 

6,000 word dissertation 

5,000-8.000 word 

dissertation 

10-12,000 word 

dissertation 

10 -12.000 word 

dissertation 



FL 



FL 



FL 

FL 

FL 

FL 
FL 

FLyLl 
FL/L1 



40/60 
40/60 



40/60 
60/40 

50/50 



30/70 



25/75 



50/50 



nil 

12% 

nil 

nil 



confidential yes 



yes 



nil 

20% 



c,20% 

c.1/12 
c.1/12 
c,1/12 
c.1/12 



yes 



yes 



15% 
yes 

7'7% 

10% 
16% 

15% 

20% 



continued on next page 



Table 2 conVnued 



RESIDENCE ABROAD 



ORGANISATION 
(basod on quoslionneire, 1972> 



UNIVERSITY/ 
POLYTECHNIC 



North London 

32. Ffonch/Gefnian/(Spanish) 

City of London 

33. Marketing 

34. Secretanal/Lknguisl 

Kingston 

35. Lang , econonnics, politics 

36. German 8 Chemjstry 



Cambridge College of Arts & 
Technology 

37. Applied modern languages 



COMPULSORY 



year 



year 

2^6 nnonths 



2 >^G nionths 



Newcastle-upon-Tyne Polytechnic 

38. Applied modern languages 2 '<6 months 



Manchester 

39. General arts (with Hons, 
options) 

Hatfield 

10. industrial engineering 

Hendon (Middlesex) 

41. Modem English studies 

Ealing Technical College 

42. Modern European studies 

43. Applied language studies 



South Bank Polytechnic 

44, Modern fanguages 



Wolverhampton 

45. French/German 

46, Modem languages 



47. Diploma «n languages £f 
secretarial work 

Liverpool 

4B. European studies 

49. Applied fanguages 



50. Lanchoster 

Modern languages 



3 months 

3 months 

1 - 2 months 

3-4 months 
year 

2^6 months 

3 months 

2 x6 months 

3 moi ths 

2^6 months 
2^6 months 

2^6 months 



OPTIONAL 



3-5 mths 
1 term 



TIMING 
years) 



2-3 



2- 3 \ 

3- 4 I 
second year 



2-3 

1- 2 

2- 3 



1st i 
2nd year 
2nd i 
3rd year 



2- 3 

3- 4 

1- 2 

2- 3 
2-3 

2-3 

2-3 
2-3 

3rd term 

2-3 

2nd i 
2nd year 
Isl J 
3rd year 

2-3 



HOW SPENT/WHERE 

(inslilulioo/ 
activity) 



marketing project 



WRITTEN WORK 
resulting from 
residence abroad 



LANGUAG 



7,500 word dissertation 



nil 

nil 



university language course 5,000 word dissertation 



i. Hanovef Tech. 

Univers, 
li. B.P, Training Centre 



university 



university or instilulo 
of technology 



vacation course 



manufacturing company 



vacation course 



vacation course/ 
employment 
university/ tfanslaior- 
interpret. institute 



university/employment 

vacation course 
course or employment 

course Cf employment 



university 
(except USSR) 



university/ 
teacher training/ 
interpreters' institute 



4,600 word dissertation 



2x2-3,000 word 
dissertation 



6,000 word 
dissertation 



nil 



1 3,000 word project 



nil 



10,000 word project 

10.000 word 
dissertation 



2 X 5.000 word project 



material for seminars 
in UK 

8-10.000 word 
dissertation -t-I^SOO word 
summary 

2.600-3,500 word 
project 



1 or 2 projects of 
5-6.000 words 
8,000 word 
dissertation 



2 projects of 
5,000-8,000 
words each 



LI 



FL 
Ft 



FL 



FL 



LI 



LI 
FL 



2xFLof 
FL b LI 



LI 
+ 

FL 
FL 



FL 
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RESIDENCE ABROAD 



ORGANISATION 
(based on questionnaire, 1972) 



COMPULSORY 



year 



year 

months 



tstf 



2 '<6 monihs 



olyt^chnlc 

2x6 months 



3 months 

3 months 

1 - 2 months 

3-4 months 
year 

2^6 monihs 

3 months 

2 <6 months 

3 months 

2^6 monihs 
2'<6 months 



OPTIONAL 



3-5 mths 
1 term 



TIMING 

(between 
years) 



2-3 



2-3 \ 
3^4 J 
second year 



2-3 

1- 2 

2- 3 



1st i 
2nd year 
2nd i 
3rd year 



2- 3 

3- 4 

1- 2 

2- -3 
2-3 

2-3 

2-3 
2-3 

3rd term 

2-3 

2nd i 
2nd year 
tst J 
3rd year 

2-3 



HOW SPENT/WHERE 

(institution/ 
activity) 



WRITTEN WORK 

resulting from 
residence abroad 



marketing project 



LANGUAGE 



7,500 word dissertation 

nil 
nil 



university language course 5.000 word dissertation 
i. Hanover Tech, | 4.500 word dissert^ition 

Univers. 
if, B.P. Training Centre 



university 



university or institute 
of technology 



vacation course 



manufacturing company 



vacation course 



vacation course/ 
employment 
university/ Iransfator- 
interprel. institute 



university/employment 

vacation course 
course or employment 

course or employment 



university 
(except USSR) 



university/ 
teacher training/ 
inleroreters' institute 



2 >^ 2-3.000 word 
dissertation 



6.000 word 
dia^eftalion 



nil 



13.000 word project 



nil 



1 0,000 word project 

10.000 word 
dissertation 



2 5,000 word project 



material for seminars 
in UK 

8-tO.OOO word 
dissertation + 1 ,000 word 
summary 

2,500-3.500 word 
project 



1 or 2 projects of 
5-6.000 words 
8,000 wofd 
dissertation 



2 projects of 
5,000-8,000 
words each 



LI 



FL 

Ft 



Ft 



FL 



LI 



LI 
FL 



2xFL or 
FL & L1 



LI 

+ 

FL 
FL 



FL 



LI 



PROPORTION 
0^ ^ANG./ 
CONTENT 
ir. assessment 
of FL work 



15/85 
20 /80 



2/1 



40/60 



PROPORTION 
OF FINAL 
MARK 



20% 



c. 10% 
c. 10% 



16% 



10% 



22% 



13% 
10% 



no 



2/7 (Ordry.) 
2/3 (Honours) 20% 



no 



17i% 



36. Gorman b Chemistry 



Cambridge College of Arts & 
Technology 

37. Appded modern languages 



2x6 months 



2x6 monl^is 



Newcastio-upon-Tyne Polytechnic 

38. Applied modern languages 2^6 months 



Manchester 

39. General arts (with Hons. 

options) 

Hatfield 

40. Industrial engineering 

Hendort (Middlesex) 

41. Modern English studies 

Ealing Teclinical College 

42. Modflrn European studies 

43. Applied language studies 



South Bank Polytechnic 
44. Modern languages 



Wolverhampton 

45. French/German 

46, Modern languages 



47. Oiplorr^a In languages b 
secretarial work 

Liverpool 

48. European studies 

49. Applied languages 



50. Lanchester 

Modern languages 



3 months 

3 months 

1 - 2 months 

3-4 months 
year 

2x6 months 

3 months 
2x6 months 

3 months 

2x6 months 
2^6 months 



2x6 months 





T-2 
2-3 


1. Hanover Tech, 

Univers. 
ii. B.P, Training Centre 


4,600 word dissertation 


FL 






university 


2x2-3.000 word 
dissertation 


FL 




Isti 

2nd year 
2nd i 
3rd year 


university or institute 
of technology 


6,000 word 
dissertation 


FL 




2-3 


vacation course 


nil 






3-4 


manufacturing company 


13.000 word project 


LI 




1-2 


vacation course 


ni) 






2-3 
2-3 


vacation course/ 
employment 
university/ t/ansfator- 
Interpret, institute 


10,000 word project 

1 0/000 word 
dissertation 


LI 
FL 


— 


2-3 


university/employment 


2x5^000 word project 


2 > PL or 
FL b LI 




2-3 
2-3 

3rd term 


vacation course 
course or employment 

course or employn^ent 


material for seminars 
in UK 

8-10,000 word 
dissertation 1 .500 word 
summary 

2,500-3,500 word 
project 


+ 

FL 

FL 


— 


2-3 

2nd i 
2nd year 
1st i 
3rd year 


university 
{except USSR) 


1 or 2 projects of 
5-6,000 words 
8,000 word 
dissertation 


FL 


— 


2-3 


untvers^ty/ 
teacher trainirtg/ 
interpreters' institute 
or approved employment 


2 projects of 
5.000-8,000 
words each 


LI 



ERIC 



Notes. 

i. duration of fcsidence ai/o^i^ vanes^beiween 1 n-^onth and 12;(1/2/2i/3/33/4/ 
1 0 (academic year) / 1 2). 

ii. timing . counting the 3 ytzirs of a course which does not include residence abroad 
asyears 1 . 2 6t 3. the intercalated period may fall - 

between year 1 ft year 2 
from mid-2 to mid-3 
between year 2 £r year 3 

in term 1 of year 2 
in 1 St J of year 2 & 2nd j of year 3 
botwoen years 3 6t 4 of a sandwich course, 
(ii. purpose : in terms of the way in which the time abroad spent, the studeni may ~ 
{a) study (uH-lnne ~ at a university or comparable mstiiution; 

at an institute of technology, 
at a business school; 
at an interpreters' school; 
at a recognised vacation language school, 
(b) work full-time ■ as a language assistant (at school etc.); 
in an industrial enterprise; 
in a commercial firm; 
in a manufacturmg company; 
or he may combine both kinds of achvity, e.g. by spending s.x months studying and 
Six months in full-time employment, 



work carried out abroad : for all periods excee< 
to carry out sofne quite fengthy piece of acaden 
tation(s) or projecl(s). The variations listed abov 
in fi : .'.000 words / 2 x 2-3.000 / 3 x 3,000 / 

5-8.000 / 6,000 / aOOO / 1 0.000 / 8-1 5 

words); 

mil : 2,000 / 7,000 / 7,500 / 10.000 / tO 
13,000); 

plus certain combinations, e.g. 2,000 words in 
assessmertt : the relative importance of tangua| 
to wfde variations. Information was supplied U 
questionnaires; where work is done only In LI, 
Ratiosallotted to language / content vary as fotio\ 
language : from 15% to 66§% / content : fr( 
15;85, 20; 80, 25/75, 30/70, 40/60, 50/50. 60/ 
importance for final assessment : in the fini 
performance, leading to the award of a degree 
count at all or may be veryjmportant, with a rangi 
0/8/ 10/ 12/ 13/15/16 
In othej cases tt may be a hurdle. 



2*6 months 



>lVtechnio 

2x6 months 



3 months 

3 months 

1 - 2 months 

3-4 months 
year 

2^6 months 

3 months 
2x6 months 

3 months 

2 x6 months 
2x6 months 

2 x6 months 



1st i 
2nd year 
2nd i 
3fd year 



2- 3 

3- 4 

1- 2 

2- 3 
2-3 

2-3 

2-? 
2-3 

3rd term 

2-3 

2nd i 
2nd year 
1sti 
3rd year 

2-3 



University 



univcfsKy or institute 
of technology 



vacation course 



manufacturing company 



vacation course 



vacation course/ 
employment 
university/ translators- 
Interpret, institute 



university/empfoyment 2 x 6,000 word project 



2 2-3,000 word 
dissertation 



6,000 word 
dissertation 



nil 



1 3,000 word project 



nii 



10,000 word project 

10,000 word 
dissertation 



FL 



2/1 



40/60 



vacation course 
course or employment 

course or emp'oyment 



university 
(except USSR) 



university/ 
teacher training/ 
interpreters' irislitute 
or approved empfoyment 



material for seminars 
in UK 

8-10,000 word 
dissertation + 1 ,500 word 
summary 

2,500-3.500 word 
project 



1 or 2 projects of 
5-6.000 words 
8,000 word 
dissertation 



2 projects of 
6.000-8,000 
words each 



LI 



L1 
FL 



2 X Ft or 
FL e L1 



LI 

+ 

FL 

FL 



FL 



LI 



15% 



10% 



22% 



13% 
10% 



2/7 (Ordry.) 
2/9 (Honours) 20% 



17i% 



varies-between 1 month and 1 2; (1 / 2 / 2^ / 3 / 3i / 4 / 

Irs of a course which does not include residence abroad 

ted period may fall - 

n year 1 8 year 2 

m.id-2 CO mid-3 

nyear2 £tyear 3 

m 1 of year 2 

of year 2 B 2nd i of year 3 

;i years 3 &'4 of a sandwich course. 

ray in which the tirie abroad is spent, the student may - 

versitY or conip3rab)e ins!ilutior>; 

St^tute of technology. 

tiness school; 

terpretors" school; 

ognised vacation language school. 

guage assistant (al school etc.); 

dustfiot enterprise, 

nmercial firm.; 

nufactkiring company; 

is of activity, e.g. by spendmg six n-onths study:rg and 



ERIC 



iv. wo/k carried out abroad : for al) periods exceeding 3 months, the st'jdent is expected 
to carry out some Quite lengthy piece of academic work, usually in the form of disser- 
tation(s) or project(s). The variations listed above are: 

in FL ; 2,000 words / 2 x 2-3,000 / 3 ^ 3.000 / 2 x 4,000 / 4,500 / 5.000 / 2 x 5,000 / 
5-8.000 / 6,000 / 8,000 / 1 0.000 / 8-1 5.000 / 1 3,000 {range : 2,000 - 1 5.000 
words): 

inif : 2.000 / 7,000 / 7,500 / 10,000 / 10-12,000 / 13.000 (range : 2,000- 
13.000); 

plus certain combinaDons, eg 2,000 words in FL + 2,000 words in LI. 
V. assessment : the relative importance of language / content in such work is also subject 
lo wide variations. Information was supplied in only about one-third of the returned 
questionnaires, where work is done only in LI. this section obviously does not apply. 
Ratios allotted lo language/ content vary as follows: 

language : from 15% to 66§% / content : from 331% to 85%; with actual figures- 
15/85. 20/80. 25/75. 30/70. 40/60, 50/50, 60/40. 66§/331%etc. 
vi. importance for fmal assessment in the final assessment of the student s overall 
pe/formance. leading to Ihe ovjard of a degree, the work earned out abroad may not 
count ai all or may be very important, with a range of from 0%to22%, and actual figures - 

0/ 8/ 10/12/13 / 15/16/ 20/ 22% etc. 
In othercases it may be o hurdle. 



1.4 Exoniption from residonco abroad is possible at some institutions on personal grounds (medical, 
married student with children, etc), for biographical reasons (student a native of the relevant 
country or has resided for an extended period there) or for political reasons (persona non grata e.g. 
in Spain or USSR); at other institutions the possibility of exemption is not admitted. Arrangements 
for residence abroad are sometimes made by the university or polytechnic etc. (some 15 explicitly, 
but many more by implication), sometimes by the studf»nt independently, and sometimes by the 
student and institution jointly. During ttieir period ab oad iho students of some institutions are 
always visited (24 out of 30 replies) - even as many as three times in a year; others may be visited 
(4/30), and a third category -- never (2). The mechan,cs of decision-making depend directly on 
the internal organisation of the appropriate institution; for polytechnics etc., residence abroad is 
stipulated by the Council for National Academic Awards, and this perhaps accounts at least In part 
for the greater clarity of detail reflected In their replies to our questionnaire. 

2.0 We do not see any particular merit in uniformity and had expected to find practices varying accord- 
ing to the precise demands and circumstances of the various institutions and courses. Furthermore, 
as we have already mentioned, the amount of experience so far amassed Is hardly enough to make 
it possible to draw any but somewhat tentative conclusions concerning many aspects of our topic. 
We would, however, suggest three points which might justify serious consideration: 

i. Research Although the demands of different courses etc. will clearly necessitate different 

arrangements, it seems doubtful that all the wide variety of details listed above 
can represent equally efficient variants. There is therefore a need for some 
major research into optimum conditions for residence abroad, and though 
this might demand funding in the first instance, it would undoubtedly bring 
ample reward in the long run. 

ii. Co-operation In this and other contexts, co-operation between interested bodies could 
in undoubtedly save money and increase efficiency. Indeed, such co-operation 
placement is now becoming increasingly necessary for several reasons, Already more 

than 30 institutions are sending students abroad on more than 50 courses, 
and the number continues to rise. Placing the students in European univer- 
sities etc. presents a constant organisational problem, which most Institutions 
prefer not to pass on to the students, yet many of the institutions concerned 
are rivals rather than colleagues. A national clearing house could do much to 
lessen this problem, The polytechnics are moving toward such co-operation 
via their Standing Conference of Heads of Modern Languages; universities 
might follow suit, possibly through the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
with the good offices of the Central Bureau for Educational Visits and 
Exchanges, already doing valuable work in this field. 
Hi. Rationalisation Even in our incomplete coverage of the field we have listed no less than 24 
of visits institutions whose students are visited while abroad, sometimes more than 

once. Although such visits are sometimes carried out by tutors on sabbatical 
leave in the country, or are combined with research visits etc., they still 
represent a considerable financial and organisational problem, which could 
be lessened by co-operation between institutions. 

2.1 The placement of students in the USSR presents a special problem. Despite laboriously won agree- 
ments with certain Soviet educational and other establishments on the basis of personal-cw?- 
official contacts (Universities of Bradford and Sussex), or town twinning (Lanchester Polytechnic 
etc) ; enrolment of students in summer courses (University of Surrv V, Ealing Technical College etc.); 
various ad hoc arrangements, and enlightened tolerance by CNAA in the precise implementation of 
its rulings, no less than 16 institutions replied to our questionnaire by stating that they had been 
unable to make satisfactory arrangements for placing their students of Russian in the USSR for 
their residence abroad. If it is remembered that at several of these institutions there is more than one 
course involving the teaching of Russian (e.g. at Ealing Technical College there are two such courses: 
Applied language studies / Modern European studies; and at the University of Bradford: Modern 
languages / European studies), it can be seen that the total effect on the teaching of Russian at 
higher educational establishments in Great Britain today on any but the most conventional 'language 
and literature' courses is most severe. In the fatter courses, too, there is now a strong tendency to 
advise students to spend an intercalated period abroad (we have here been dealing only with 
courses in which such a period is obligatory), and this adds to the problem and highlights the dis- 
advantage under which Russian now finds itself as opposed to the other major European languages. 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that the further spread of the teaching of Russian (if not, indeed, 
simple maintenance of its present hard-won position) is inhibited by the absence of adequate 
provision for study-residence in the USSR. 

2.2 Some indication of the size of the problem at this date may be given by the following figures, 
extracted from replies to our questionnaire: 



(See Table 3 on next page) 
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Table 3 



PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS IN THE USSR 



Institution and/or Coufso 



No. of 
students 
annually 



140 - 190 ^- 



MinLpnum 
acceptdble 
pofjod in 
USSR 



UnivfifSitv oi AsMn 


up to 


5 


3 


U 1 tJU 1 U 1 u 




26 


5 


Lancaster 


1 0 - 


15 


6 


Salfofd 


1 0 - 




5 


Suf roy 


20 ^ 




3 


Sussox 


1 0 - 


15 


6 


StrathclydiJ 


up to 


6 


2 


Ulster 


10 - 


15 


3 


Liverpool Pofytechnic 


up to 


5 


6 


Wolverhannpton 


10- 


15 


6 


Newcastle- uoon-Tyne 


10- 


15 


6 


South Sank 


5- 


10 


3 


Central London 


5 - 


10 


6 


Leeds 


5 ~ 


10 


6 


Portsmouth 


20^ 




3 


Ealing Technical College: 








App5ied Lang, studies 


10- 


15 


6 


Modern Eur. stud«es 


15 - 


20 


3 



average 6 months 



In Other words, there is an immediate need for a minimum of 700 man-months in the USSR, rising 
possibly to 950. 
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SPECIMEN QUESTIONNAIRE 



University of Sussex: Centre for Educational Technology 



Survey of curricula and performance in modern languages 
Obligatory residence abroad 



Institution: 




Course title: 




1 . Role of re$idenc($ abroad 

Is residence abroad a compulsory part of the course ? 


YES/NO 


May exemptions be made ? 
If ^e$. at whose discretion ? 


YES/NO 


Give an example of a valid reason for exemption: 




If no. are students encouraged to go abroad during their course? 


YES/NO 


2. Durst ion of residence abroad 

What is the minimum required period of residence abroad? 


i academic year/ 

2x J academic year/ 

acadeiftic year/ 

one month vacatiory course/ 

other (please specify) 


3, Place of residence abroad 

Where is the period abroad normally spent ? 


i. country: 




ii. institution: 


4. Timing of residence abroad 

When do the students normally go abroad ? 


between years 1 and 2/ 
between years 2 and 3/ 
other times (please specify) 


5. Purpose of residence abroad 

Is the primary purpose to improve the student's command of 

Ijnguage ? 

If no, what is it ? 


YES/NO 


6, Occupation while abroad 

Whpn the student is abroad is he renuired to* 

(a) follow a course of language ? 

(b) follow a non-language course? 
(c\ follow reoular emolovmant? 

(d) complete 1 project/2 projects? 

(e) write a dissertation ? 

(f) collect material for work subsequently completed at home ? 

(g) other (please specify) 


YES/NO/MAYBE 
YES/NO/MAYBE 
YF^/NO/MAYRF 
YES/NO 
YES/NO 
YES/NO 


For (d) - (g), when is the work submitted ? 




What is the stipulated length ? 




In what language ? 




What stipulations are made concerning the topicCs) ? 




When and with whom is this decided ? 





continued on next page 
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7 Assessment of Vi/ork done abroad 

DoM the dissertation/project count toward final asse^ment? 
If yeSs what is the relative weighting of language and content ? 


y tS/NU 


By whom is the work assessed ? 




Is it made the subject of an FL oral examination ? 
or a viva voce in English? 


YES/NO/MAYBE 
YES/NO/MAYBE 


What percentage of the final mark does it represent ? 


% 


8. Organisation and control 

Who arranges the residence abroad? 


university etc./ 
student/ 

sponsoring body/ 
other 


lo blUUUiU VioUcU wniiB dDrOdO f 


Y to/ rMU/oUrvIt r liVito 


If yes, by whom ? 




How often ? 




9. Policy and decision making 

By whom and on what grounds were the decisions listed 
above made? 




1 0. Additionaf information 

Please add any relevant data rot elicited above and suggest 
ways in which this questionnaire might be improved. 




Placements of students of Russian in USSR 




Have you made satisfactory arrangements for placing your 
students of Russian in the USSR for their residence abroad ? 
If no, 

1 . Provided that satisfactory courses were made available in 
USSR, how many students would you wish to send 
annually ? 

2. What would be the minimum acceptable length of 
residence in USSR ? 

3. In the absence of such cout^es. would you in principle 

be interested in enrolling your students for an intensive course 
with students from other institutions with similar problems? 


YES/NO 

up to 5 
5-10 
10-18 
15-20 
over 20 
3/6/9 months 

YES/NO 
In UK? 
In another Slav countfy ? 


(it is assumed that such a course would culminate in a study trip 
of perhaps one month lo USSR.) 
4. Would you wish lo be represented on a sub-committee of 
ATR to study such a possibility? 


YES/NO 


If yes, please supply details of your nominee: 
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REPLIES RECEIVED 

A. UNIVERSITIES 



ENGLAND 

I. University ot Aston In Birmingham 

1. BSc Combined Honours 

A one month vncalion course must be spent in the country concerned between years 1 and 2. 
Exemptions may bo made by the Head of Department. While abroad the student may follow a course 
(either language or non-language) or tie may take regular employment. No written work is required 
to bo done. Residence abroad is organised by the university and the student and he may be visited 
once by hts tutor. Policies and decisions are made by the Head of Department. There is an optional 
year fof students who wish it. 

2. BSc Comnuinicalion science and linguistics 

Residence abroad is not compulsory but it is recommended that those taking an option in German 
should go for one year between years 2 and 3. The student may either follow a course or take 
employment. He may write a dissertation on his return to university {nothing specific is stipulated 
except that ^t should bo in German if related to German teaching and 'relevant' to German studies or 
linguistics). The dissertation may bo taken into account in the final assessment. The student may be 
visited once by German staff while abroad. 

II. University of Bath 

3. BA European studies 

Residence abroad at a university is compulsory for ono academic year between years 2 and 3 in the 
country of the major' language, i.e. France or Gern>any (at present). No exemptions may be made. 
While abroad the student is required to follow a non-language^ course. He n^ust write a dissertation 
(to be submitted at the beginning of the academic year following the year abroad) of about 10.000 
words in the language concerned on some aspect of the country concerned; not on literature. The 
weighting of language to content is 25/75%. The work does count towards the final assessment 
and is examined both internally and by an external examiner. It is made the subject of an FL oral 
examination, Residence abroad is organised by the student in conjunction with staff and he is 
visited once during the academic year. Policy and decisions are made by staff of the Department. 

ill. University of Bradford 

4. BA Modern languages 

Residence abroad is compulsory for 2 ^ ^ academic year in Germany. Spain, France, Czechoslovakia 
or the USSR, i.e. I academic year for each language. No exemptions may be made. The student's 
time is normally spent in industrial or commercial firms, or international organisations - less frequently 
in universities - from mid-second year to mid-third year. He is required to collect material for a 
dissertation subsequently completed at home; it should bo a minimum of 3,000 words in the language 
concerned and must be either linguistic or related to specified non-linguistic studies, i.e. politics/ 
economics/sociology, The topic is decided on the basis of the student's interests by January of the 
second year with the tutor assigned by the Dissertations Committee. The weighting of language to 
content is 20/80% and the work is assessed by the supervising tutor plus one other member of 
staff, moderated by the external examiner. The student is visited once in each country by a member 
of staff. Policies and decisions are made by (a) Meeting of School Studies; (b) Chairman of School; 
(c) Placement Tutor. 

5. BA European studies 

Residence abroad is compulsory (2x| academic year for those opting for Eastern Europe, and 1 
academic year for those opting for Western Europe) in the country of ihe language concerned 
between years 2 and 3, The primary object is to improve the student's command of the language, but 
it is also important to continue his studies in his social science 'major'. Tfie time is usually spent 
at a university. Students (Western Europe only) are required to write a dissertation of about 10.000 
words {the language is not yet decided) on virtually any topic which is agreed between the student 
and his Dissertation Tutor any time before the year abroad. The work does count towards the final 
assessment and the relative weighting of language to content is 20/80%, The work is assessed by 
tfie Dissertation Tutor, one other member of staff and the external examiner. The student is visited 
at least once wfule abroad. Policies and decisions are made by tfie Academic Planning Committee 
of the University, then the Board of Studies in Social Sciences (i.e. Faculty), then the Senate. 

IV, University of Kent at Canterbury 

6. BA French 

Residence abroad is compulsory {for students reading French as sole or major component of final 
degree) for one academic year in France, Switzerland or Belgium between years 2 and 3. Students 
reading French as the minor component of a joint final degree must spend eight weeks on a vacation 
course during the fmal long vacation or as a foreign assistant. The time is spent either at a university 
or some other mstitution approved by the French Department, or as assistants, Exemptions may be 
made if French is the native language, if the required time has already been spent in France or on 
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medical grounds. The student must submit three essays while abroad (normally one essay per term) 
of any length and on any topic. French is preferred but not prescribed. The topic is decided with 
the French Tutor either before or during the year abroad. The work is assessed by the French Tutor 
but it does not count in the final assessment. Residence abroad is organised by the sluder^t, adviseil 
by the French Tutor. He is not visited abroad, Policies and decisions are made by the hronch Board 
of Studies, approved by the University Senate. 

7. BA Italian 

Residence is compulsory at the University of Florence for one academic year between years 2 and 3 - 
ten weeks in the case of students reading Italian as the minor component of a joint final degree. 
Exemptions may be made by the Board of the Faculty of Humanities in the rase of mature students, 
married with children, or a student who normally lives in Italy. The student is required to write a 
dissertation of about 7,000 words in English on a topic chosen from about 20, all concerned with 
medieval or Renaissance authors, The work is submitted at the beginning of tha Michaelmas term 
following the year abroad, and represents about 1 2% of the final mark. The student organises his own 
residence abroad and he ii> not often visited. Policies and decisions are made by the Faculty Board 
or by the Italian Board of Studios. 

8. BA German 

Residence abroad is compulsory at a German university or as a foreign assistant for one academic 
year between years 2 and 3 - eight weeks in the case of students reading German as the minor 
component of a joint final degree, Exemptions may be made if, for example, the student has already 
spent a considerable time in Germany, The student is required to complete three essays to be sub- 
milled in the course of the year abroad, each essay to be about 3,000 words long chosen from a 
number of topics. (Students who take a teaching post are not required to submit written work,) 
The work does not count towards the final assessment and is marked by members of the German 
staff. The student arranges his own visit abroad ar^d a member of the German staff goes and visits 
him once. Policies and decisions are made by agreement between the Boards of Study in French, 
Germanand Italian. 



V» University of Lancaster 

9. BA French studies (majors and combined majors) 

Residence in France is compulsory for a minimum of one academic year between years 2 and 3, this 
lime usually being spent as an English language assistant in a French secondary institution. Exemp- 
tions may be made either on medical grounds or if the student has already spent some time in 
France, at Iht".. scretion of the Headof Department followed by the approval of Board D (Arts Faculty) 
and the Senate of the University. While in France the student can fellow any suitable course at 
a university in the vicinity. He is required to write two essays of about 2000 words each - usually 
one in French and one in English - one to be submitted at the end of the Lent term and the other 
at the beginning of the summer term. The student chooses two subjects out of four which are set by 
a joint meeting of all staff and are given lo the student in the summer term of his second year. The 
relative weighting of language lo content is 50/50% in the case of the French essay. The work is 
assessed by the tutor who set that particular topic and it represents roughly 0 03% of the final mark. 
Residence abroad is organised by the University and the Central Bureau for Educational Visits and 
Exchanges. Policies and decisions are made by the Department at a meeting of all leaching staff 
and student representatives. 

10. BA Russian and Soviet studies/Russian and French studies/Russian and linguistics/Russian and 
history/Russian and politics 

Residence in the USSR is compulsory between years 2 and 3 for a month's vacation course. Exemp- 
tions may be made at the discretion of the Department of Russian and Soviet Studies if, for example, 
the student has difficulty in obtaining a visa. While in the USSR the student follows a language 
course; no written work is required on his return home. Residence abroad is organised by the 
University and the student is not visited while in the USSR. Policies and decisions are made by the 
Department of Russian and Soviet Studies in conclave. 



VI. Loughborough University of Technology 

11. BA Languages, politics and economics of modern Europe 

Residence in France or Germany is compulsory for 15 weeks of the three-year course; no exemp- 
tions may be made. Students usually take employment, or possibly a course. No written work is 
required to be done on their return to University. The student organises his own residence abroad 
and is not visited during his stay. Policies and decisions are made by the working party which 
devised the degree. 



VIL University of Salford 

12. BA Modern languages 

Residence in the country of the languages concerned is compulsory between years 2 and 3 for 2 x ^ 
academic year. The student may follow either a language or a non-language course and he is 
required to write a dissertation to be submitted at the beginning of the final year in either English 
or the language concerned (no stipulated length). The work counts towards the final assessment; 
the marking is positive for cc ntent and negative for language (English and the other language 
penalised alike). The work is assessed by two section staff and the Chairman of Department. The 

Q Student is visited once bv section staff while abroad. Policies and decisions are made by the Depart- 

• ]C' iTtent Staff and the Chairman. 
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Vltl. University of Surrey 

13. BA Linguistic and regional studies (German) 

Rosidcnco abroad is compulsory for a total of one calendar year. This is nTadc^ up of two periods of 
six months, one in the second year from mid-April to the end of September, and one in the third 
year covcrmg tho some peiiod. In each of the second and third years the period from mid-April to 
mid- July is spent in residence at a university while tho period from mid -July to tho end of September 
is spent in employment found for the student by the Department of Linguistic and Regional Studios. 
In the second year, three months of the six-monlh period is spent in a German speaking country and 
the other three months in the country of tho student's subsidiary language (either in Franco or 
Sweden). In iho third year tho whole six-month period is spent in a German speaking country. 
Exemptions may bo made if, for example, a student is married with children. The primary purpose is 
to improve iho student's command of the language, particularly terminologies involved in various 
kinds of employment, 'cultural immersion' and experience of business, industry and contact with 
their vafues^ The student is required to cr^^\")lete one project (minimum 5,000 words) while abroad 
and also to submit a dissertation {minimun , 1 0,000 words) in June of his final year, both to bo com- 
pleted in German. Tho topics aro decided with a member of staff withif> whoso field of competence 
Iho suggested topic fallr, and may be related to any aspect of the course. The project does not count 
in the final assessmeni, but the dissertation does and counts for approximately 20% of the final mark. 
Tho weightmg of language to content is usually about 40/60%. The work is assessed by one internal 
and one external examiner and is made the subject of an oral examination. Residence abroad is 
organised by the student and he is visit id by the project/dissertation supervisor or by the industrial 
tutor, sometimes both, Policies and decisions are made by the Course Board of Studies. 

14. BA Linguistic and regional studies (Russian) 

Residence m the USSR (Moscow, Leningrad or Krasnodar) is compulsory during the summer term 
and vacation of year 2 and tho summer term and vacation of year 3. Exemptions may be made on 
medical grounds. The student is required to follow a language course while abroad and on his 
return must write a dissertation of about 10,000 words in Russian on a topic agreed in consultation 
with the staff. The work is assessed by internal and external examiners and does count towards the 
final assessmeni (either 300 out of 1,600 or 300 out of 1,400). Rosidenco abroad is organised by 
the University and two members of staff supervise students during the whole of their stay. 



IX. University of Sussex 

15. BA French literature/French studies (and French 'n inors ) 

Residence for one academic year in France is compulsory between years 2 and 3, the time usually 
being spent as an assistant in a secondary school. Exemptions may be made for medical reasons at 
the discretion of the Dean of the School of European Studies. Language improvement is important, 
but not more so than general readino^, preparation and writing of the dissertation. Personal matura- 
tion is also a result - and to some extent an aim. The dissertation should be in French and about 
1 0,000 words long and should be submitted the following October. The exact topic is decided by the 
individual tutor, ratified by the Chairman of the French Subject Group, and is on a literary rather than 
a social or historical subject. The work is assessed by two members of French Faculty, i.e. dcubfe 
reading, and counts for about 1 /1 2th of the final mark, Residence abroad is controlled and organised 
by a sponsoring body and the student is not visited while abroad. Policies and decisions are made 
by the French Subject Group and the Secretary administering Overseas Relationships, but initial 
policy is agreed at University level. 'Minors' may write their dissertation in English. 

16. BA German (and German 'minors') 

Residence abroad at a German university is compulsory between years 2 and 3 for one academic 
year. Exemptions may be made in tho case of married students, family commitments, etc. The student 
is required to write a dissertation in German of about 10,000 words to be submitted at the beginning 
of his final year, on a cultural topic which is decided with the tutor in question. The work is assessed 
by internal and external examiners and does count towards the final assessment, The weighting of 
language to content is approximately 60/40%. The student organises his own residence abroad and 
may be visited by a member of the Department. Policies and decisions are in line with the general 
policy of the School of European Studies. For 'minors' the dissertation may be written in English. 

17. BA Italian (and Italian 'minors') 

Residence in Italy is compulsory at a university or higher institution of comparable standing for one 
academflc year during the third year. Exemptions may be made at the Dean's discretion under the 
advice of the tutor if, for example, the student has already spent a year in the country, for family 
reasons, or if the student is bilingual. The primary purpose of residence abroad is to expose the 
student to a different educational syslem/cullure/social environment thereby furthering h^s/her 
academic maturitv. The student is required to follow a course (language or non-language) and must 
writc^ a dissertation to be submitted at the beginning of the fourth year in Italian, the topic having 
been agreed by the student and tutor/supervjsor. The relative weighting of language to content is 
about 50/60. The work is assessed by the agreed supervisor and may be made the subject of an oral 
examination. The student is not visited while abroad. Policies and decisions are made by the School 
of European Studies. 

18. BA Russian studies (and Russian 'minors') 

Residence in the country of the language studied is compulsory for one academic year between 
years 2 and 3. Exemptions may be made at the discretion of the Dean of the School for, for example, 
an emigrd who \s persona non grata in the country whose language is being studied, The time is 
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spent in an educational establishment or some othor approved centre and the student is reciuired to 
write a dissertation of 8.000 to 12.000 words (majors in the foreign language, but minors in 
English) to be submitted on the first day of the subsequent term. The topic is decided with the personal 
tutor during the preceding term and is assessed by internal and external examiners. The work counts 
for about 10% of the final marking. Residence abroad is controlled and organised by the University 
and the student is sometimes visited by a tutor appointed by the School. Students electing to follow 
stream 'C (Soviet and East European studies) may spend their year abroad in the country of their 
second Slavonic language. They wifl write their dissertation in English but append a 2,000-word 
summary in Russian, 

X. University of Warwick 

19. BA German studios 

Since 1972 residence abroad at a university in Germany or Austria is compulsory for one academic 
year between years 2 and 3. Exemptions niay be made at the discretion of the Chairman of the 
Department acting on advice from colleagues. The details of occupations abroad, whether any 
written work will be done, etc, have not yet been decided upon. Probably nobody will visit the 
students while abroad. Policies and decisions are made by the Chairman of the Department and the 
tutors. 

XI. University of York 

20. Language {Main or single subject) 

Residence abroad in France, Germany or Spain is compulsory between years 1 and 2 for one academic 
year (for administrative reasons. t\ year teaching at an Immigrant Centre in England for those taking 
English as an Advanced language counts as 'abroad'). Exemptions may be made in the case of a 
mature student with experience of living in the country in question or with good oral proficiency. 
The time is usually spent at y university. The student may be required to write a dissertation or to 
complete a project, or several projects, more than half the short projects and all long projects to be 
on linguistics - theoretical or applied. The length of the project depends on the country of stay. 
Short projects are set by the course organiser before the student goes abroad and a tong project by 
individual arrangement while abroad, The work is assessed by the course lecturer and is available 
for the external examiner. The work Hoes count in the final assessment, but it is impossible to say by 
what percentage. Policies and decisions are made by the Board of Studies in consultation with the 
course organisers for each country/language. A tutor is appointed at each university in use each 
year to see students at least once a month and to look after academic and pastoral matters. 



SCOTLAfMD 

XII. Heriot-Watt University 

21. BA Languages {Interpreting and translating) 

Residence abroad is compulsory between years 2 and 3 for one academic yaar {plus three months 
employment) in two countries where the language taught is spoken, this time being spent in inter- 
preters' colleges. The student is required to write two dissertations of 4,000 words each in the 
language concerned to be submitted at the end of the third year. He chooses his own topics during 
the second year but they have to be approved by the Department. The work counts towards the 
final assessment and the relative weighting of language to content is 30/70%. The work is assessed 
by staff and external examiners. Residence abroad is organised by the University and the student 
is visited once in each of the two countries. Policies and decisions are made by the Department. 

XIIL University of Strathclyde 

BA (Hons.) French/German/Spanish 

Residence abroad is compulsory for one academic year between years 3 and 4 in the country of the 
language concerned, usually with a vacation period in the 'other' country if two languages are 
studied. Exemptions may be made if, for example, a student has already fulfilled the equivalent of 
one year abroad. The Head of Department recommends any exemptions to the Board of Study The 
student is required to write a dissertation of about 10,000 words in the language of the country 
visited, which is submitted on his return The topic is chosen by the student in consultation with 
staff. The dissertation is extremety important and the external examiner is almost certain to discuss 
it with the student when conducting finals orals. Normally students go abroad as assistants in schools, 
or gel scholarships from cultural agencies. A few may be assisted by SED and then go as full-time 
students. Policies and decisions are made by the University/Department. Details of assessment are 
confidential. 

BA French/ German/Spanish 

Residence abroad is compulson/ (if a language is taken as the principal subject) for about two 
months. usuaMy on a vacation course, between years 2 and 3. Exemptions may be made only in the 
case of native speakers. No written work is required from students taking a Pass degree, and the 
student is not visited abroad. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 



XIV. New University of Uistor 

24. BA Soviet studies 

Rosidencu- usually in ihe USSR, is compulsorv between years 1 and 2 for a Viication course of ..; 
one montfi Exemptions may bo made, e g. Cecch d/nigrds. Students are sometimes vlsiteci oy 
tutors - about one course out of four, Those tiikincj East Eufopean studies hiwo to take Pofisf) or 
Serbo-Croat, but it is not yet compulsory for them to cjo to Poland or Yugosfavia. 



B. POLYTECHNICS etc. (CNAA degrees) 
XV. Polytechnic of Centra! London 

25, BA Modern languages 

Rosidenco abroad is compulsory for 2 < ^ academic year between years 2 and 3 in the country of the 
language concerned, the time being spent in a university or comparable institution. The primary 
purpose is to impr.ive the student's command of the language but also to uu able to work on his 
dissertation using local sources and to familiarise himself with the foreign cultures. The student is 
rccjuired to write a dissertation of about 8.000 words, in one of the two foreign languages, to be 
submitted on his return. He may choose his own topic, provided it is not esoteric and this is decided 
in his second year with his tulor and the external examiner's approval. The work is assessed by both 
internal and external examiners and counts for about 15% of the final mark, The student is visited 
once by his tutor while abroad, Policies and decisions are made chiefly by the CNAA Languages 
Board, 

XVh Leeds Polytechnic 

26. 8A Modern language studies 

Residence abroad is compulsory for 2 ^ > academic year in France, Germany, Switzerland, or Bulgaria 
during the first six months of the second year and the first six months of the third year, the time being 
spent in universities and business schools. The prin-rary purpose is to improve the student's com- 
mand of the language, but whe^e institutEOns abroad offer courses similar to their own they use them 
as reinforcement. The student is required to write a dissertation of about 5,000 words in French or 
German (main language) to be submitted a( the end of the second period abroad. Provided there is 
a member of staff competent to assess the firal result, almost any topic is acceptable. A tutor is 
appointed to approve dissertation titles; this is done in conjultation with members of staff whose 
specialisations are involved. The dissertation counts tow-'^^ds the final assessment and the relative 
weighting of language to content is 25/7570. The work is assessed by the meniber of staff whose 
specialisation is involved. While abroad the student is visited once by the lecturer responsible for 
overseas placements in Ihat area. Policies and decisions are made either by the Course Committee 
for the BA or the Overseas Piacemont Committee, depending on whether the problem is academic 
or administrative. 

XVII. Portsmouth Polytechnic 

BA German and history 

Residence in a German university is compulsory for or^e academic year between years 1 and 2. 
The student is required to write a dissertation in German of 8,000 to 1 5.000 words to be submitted 
on tha 31 st January of the year follov-'ing the term abroad. The topic must be relevant to the student's 
other studies and must be agreed during the summer term of the second year in consultation with 
subject tutors. The work is assessed by two internal examiners sub'ect to the approval of the external 
examiner, and counts for about 7 7% of the final mark (one 'paper' out of thirteen over two years). 
The student is visited three times while abroad. Policies and decisions arf> made by the German 
slaff committee for matters concerning German, and the Board of Studies for matters concerning 
the overall administration of the course. 

BA Russian and Soviet studies 

Residence in the USSR to attend a summer language course is compulsory for two months (one 
after second and one after tfurd year). The student is required to write a dissertation in Russian of 
dbout 6,000 words to be submitted in the second term of the fourth year. The topic must be related 
to the special subject and is decided on in the second term of the third year with the lecturer within 
whose field the project is chosen. The work is assessed by the specialist in the field and the language 
teacher and counts for about 10% of the final mark. The weighting of language to content is about 
50/50%. A lecturer accompanies the group to the USSR. Policies and decisions are made by the 
Polytechnic and the CNAA. 

BA French studies 

Residence In France, Belgium or Switzerland is compulsory for the whole of the third year. The 
time is usually spent in a university or institute of technology. The student is required to write a 
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dissertation of 6,000-8,000 words in French to bo submitted one month before the start of the final 
examination. The topic is decided with individual tutors and must be on something connected with 
the course and should indicate the direction of specialisation intended in the fourth yea,, The work 
is assessed by two Internol assessors and the external examiner, if the latter wishes, and counts for 
about 16% of tho final mark, The student is visited twice during the year by various members of the 
French staff. Policies and decisions are niade by the Board of Studies responsible for tho course 
(consisting of all those who are engaged In leaching it) subject to ratification by the Faculty Board 
an-l Academic Council of tho Polyiechn'c and ullirnalely the CNAA. 

30. f3A Spanish 

Residence abroad is compulsory for one academic year in Spain during the second year of the four- 
year course at tho University of Madrid, Salamanca or Granada The student is required to write a 
dissertation of 10-12,000 words in English or Spanish on tho language, literature or history of 
Spain, tho topic being decided by the student in consultation with his tutor. The work counts for 
about 15% of the fjnal mark and is assessed by both internal and external examiners. Tho student 
is visited twice annually by a member of the Span^sh staff, Policies and decisions are made by tho 
Board of Studies for the course, 

31. BA Latin American studies 

Residence abroad Is compulsory for one academic year at o university in Mexico. Tho student is 
required to complete a dissertation of 10 -1 2,000 words in English or Spanish, The topic mny be taken 
from the l^nfjuage, history, economics, geography, literature or sociology of Latin America, and is 
d<?cided by the student with his tutor before leaving. Tho work is assessed by internal and external 
examiners and counts for about 20% of the final mark. The student is visited once while abroad by 
a mcfnbor of the staff of the Department. Policies and decisions are made by the Board of Studies 
for the course. 



XVIII. Polytechnic of North London 

32. BA FrencfvGerman/Spanish {now in preparation) 

F^esidence abroad Is compulsory between years 2 and 3 for one academic year. Exemptions may be 
made by the Head of the Division for, for example, family reasons or in the case of i mature student 
who has already lived rn the country concerned. (These arrangements have not yet been approved.) 
The student is required to write a dissertation of about 7,500 words in English to be submitted at 
[he beginning of the second tern^ of the final year, The topic must be approved by the course leader, 
and is assessed by at least two examiners, and counts for approximately 20% of the final mark. 
Tho student is visited once while abroad by his tutor. Polioses and decisions are made by all tho 
staff engaged in teaching the language in question. 



XIX City of London Polytechnic 

33, f2A (Business studies) Marketing 

Students are encouraged to go to France, Switzerland or Belgium for three *o five months either 
t).;tween years 2 and 3 or 3 and 4. The primary purpose of residence abroad is to give an opportunity 
to engage In a marketing project overseas. No written work is required. The student is visited once 
b/ the Senior Lecturer in the French Department. Policies and decisions are mace by the Head of 
Department. 

34, Secretarial/Linguist course 

Residence abroad is compulsory at the universities of Geneva, Lausanne or Neuchatel for French 
students and at the Dolmetscher Institute Saarbrucken. for students of German during the first 
u^nn of tho second year. No written work Is required to bo done. The student is visited once by 
cither the French or German tutor. Policies and decfsions are made by Heads of Departments con- 
corned based on recommendations made by the teaching staff who have visited universities etc. 
(ivorseas. 
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XX. Kingston Polytechnic 

35 BA Languages, economics and poljtics 

^hjsider.ce abroad is compulsory in a university In France, Germany or Spain for one academic year 
:nween years 2 and 3, where the student follows a non^language course. He is required to write 
cJissertation of about 5.000 words In the language concerned to be submitted at Christmas foHow- 
!K| his return. The topic is decided with the tutor and is usually in the field of social sciences. Tlie 
..cighting of language to content is 15/85% and the work counts for approximately 10% of the 
nnaf mark. The work is assessed by specialist tutors and external examiners, Tho student is visited 
^'t (east twice a year by the college tutor. 

3f A German and chemistry 

riosidence in Germany is compulsory for 2^1 academic year at Hanover Technical University 
between years l and 2 and at B P. Training Centre between years 2 and 3. The student is required to 
write a dissertation of 4-5,000 words in German to be submitted three months after his return. The 
topic must be in the field of technology and is decided with the subject tutor. The weighting of 
language to content is about 20/80% and the work counts for about 10% of the final mark. It is 
^ assessed by the specialist tutor and an external examiner. The student is visited at least twice by his 
tutor. Policies and decisions are made by the Course Committee. 
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XXI. Cambridgeshire College of Arts and Technology 

37. BA Applted modern languages 

Residence abro^rid is conipulsory for 2^1 academic year (first 6 rnon(l)s: Italy or Spain, second 
6 monliis: Franco or Gerriiany) in a university. Tfio student Is required to write a dissertation of 
2- 3,000 words for cacti country visited, the work to be submitted the end of his visit. The topic 
must be related to tfie content of Part I (i.e. modem history and contemporary socio-potitical situation 
of the country) and is decided by the student with academic tutors in languacje and history before he 
leaves, The weightincj of language to content is: language 100/150 {25 reserved for FL o(i\\): 
cofilcnt 50/150. The work is ossessed by interrral and external examiners, and represents about 
25% of the final mark. {25% of each language; 15% of total marks awarded for all parts of finals » 
continuous assessment.) The student is visitod once during his stay in each country by a miember of 
the academic staff of the language and history area concerned. Policies and decisions are made by 
the Course Board. 

XXIL Newcastle-upon-Tyne Polytechnic 

38. BA Applied modern languages 

Residence abroad is compulsory for 2 ^ ^ academic year in Franco, Germany or Spain (Bulgaria Is 
sldf being negotiated) in institutes of technology/universities. During the second year (September 
♦c February) the second language is studied and tiie first language is studied in the third year 
(Febrcjary to July). The student is required to write a dissertation of 6.000 v\'ords in French or 
German to be submitted on the 31st January ut the fourth (final) year. The topic must be related 
to the economy/political strcjcture/sociew of the country concerned and is decided witfi the tutor 
concerned at Itie beginning of the third year. Relative weightino of language to content is 40/G0% 
and the work counts for 10% of the final mark, the work being assessed b/ two internal examiners 
and one external assessor. The student Is visited once by the subject leader or his nominee. Policies 
and decisions are made by the course leader and subject leaders when presenting the course for 
CNAA approval, 

XXIIh Manchester Polytechnic 

39. BA General arts (with Honours options) 

Residence In France is compulsory for a three-month vacation course between years 2 and 3 in a 
university. No written work is required to be completed. A senior member of staff visits the student 
once during his stay. Policies and decisions are made by the Language Department in consultation 
with the CNAA, 

XXIV. Hatfield Polytechnic 

40. BSc fndustrial engineering 

Residence abroad is compulsory In France, Germany, Holland, Sweden or Switzerland for three 
months between the third and fourth years of the four-year sandwich course, the time to be spent in 
a manufacturing compar-iy. Exemptions may be made by the Head of Department advised by senior 
tutors for, for example, family reasons. The primary purpose is to improve the student's command of 
the language, but also important is to add to his industrial experience In the UK and to make com- 
parisons between tKese experiences. The student is required to write a projeot report of about 
1 3,000 words in English to be submitted during [he final year of the course. The topic should relate 
to the profession of industrial engineering, i.e. have a management content, and is decided during 
the third year in consultation with the student and industry, The student's experience and pattern of 
training must accord with a general programme which is a condition of the degree award, 600 marks 
out of 2,700 are allocated to the project report and it represents about 22% of the final mark. Tfie 
work is assessed by course tutors. The student is visited once during his three-month stay by staff 
of the Department. Policies and decisions are made by the Board of Studies in Industrial Engineering 
approved by the Academic Board of the Polytechnic and the CNAA. 

XXV. Hondon College of Technology (Middlesex Polytechnic designate) 

41. BA Honours English studies (with French or German language and literature) 

Residence in France or Germany for a one* or two-month vacation course, or a job, is compulsory 
between years 1 and 2 No written work is required to be done. The studerjt is not visited while 
abroad. 

XXVI. Ealing Technical College 

RA Mooern European studies 

Residence abroad is compulsory between years 2 and 3 for a minimum of three to four months during 
the summer vacation. Exemptions may be made. The first intake of students on this course does not 
go abroad until 1973 so as yet no arrangements have been mado with Institutions. Countries visited 
are Germany, France or the USSR. Candidates for the basic degree may either follow a course or 
take employment. Candidates for the honours degree are required to complete one project not to 
exceed 10,000 words in English to be submitted in the spring term of the final (third) year. The 
topic is chosen during the first term of Part M (2nd year) of the honours course by staff and the 
student. The work is assessed by an external examiner and the Board of Examiners and counts for 
13% of the final mark. The dissertation is equivalent to a single subject in the final honours degree 
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oxaminations. Decisions and policies are made by Iho Ealiny Course Planning Cornmiltoo and 
Academic Board. 

43. RA Ap[>liod kincjuacio sludios 

Res(Cji?nco in Frinicv, Mexico. Gornmny. Spain or the USSR (short tour) cornpulwn/v fof tho 
whole of tho Ifiird yojr, tfiis limo usiuilly bciny sponl in universities or translotincj/mterprutiny 
institutes. No exemptions may be rrado. The student is fc<uiired to wrilo a dissertation (maximum 
10.000 words) in tfie kinguacjc concerned, to bo submitted in tho spring term of the fourtli year. 
The topic is chosen \n tfie area nf special studios option with tho 0[)tion tutor Tho work is assessed 
by tho LaiKju^icje Division inodur.ited by UNternal examiners an<l there Is an oral examination on the 
topic concerned whicfi counts for 10% of die final mark - tho Wfitlen work counts also for 10% of 
t^io final mark Tfie student rs visited by tfio approfjfiato tutor once in eacli country. Policies and 
decisions are made by tfie Course Committee. 



XXVIL Polytechnic of tho South Bank 

44. BA Modern fanguages 

Residence in France or Gern)any is compulsory for one ^icademlC year between years 2 and 3 (six 
nM:)nths in each country) either \n a university or in f?n^ployment, No exemptions may be mude, The 
aim IS to mTf)rovG the student's command of the language and to enable him to study the politics/ 
background of the country The student is required to complete two projects of 5,000 words each in 
tfje jafiguage concerned (or one may be in English) on politics or economics, The topic is decided 
wilfi tutors m the second year and submitted during the stay abroad. The student is visited at least 
once by the course tutor. Policies and decisions are made t)y Ifie Course Boarc'; 



XXVI;I. Wolverhampton Polytechi^ic 

45. BA Arts (French/German) 

Residence abroad is compulsory for a three-month vacation course between years 2 and 3 in 
France or Germany. Material 'S collected while abroad for seminar papers presented during the 
final year (relating to contemporary studies). This work does not count in the final assessment. The 
student is visited once by course tutors during h^s stay. Policies and decisions are made by the 
Course Steering Committee ^n conjunction with the CNAA panel. 

46. BA Modern languages 

Residence abroad is compulsory for 2 - i academic year in France, Germany, Spain or tfie USSR 
between years 2 and 3. The time abroad may be spent in a work placing or on a university course. 
The student is required to write a dissertation of 8 -10,000 words to be submitted on November 1st 
of year 4, tfiis to be m Englisli plus a summary in the foreign language (1,500 words). As an alter- 
r^ative to the dissertation the student may write two extended e.>says of 4 -5.000 words. The topic is 
decided in year 2 in consultation with a tutor and should bo rei*3vant to the main areas of study in 
the course and approved by the Examinations Committee, The relative weighting of language to 
content iS 2/7 (ordinary) and 2/9 (honours). The work counts for about 20% of the final mark and 
is assessed by two internal examiners (a language specialist and a European studies specialist) 
and one external exammer (samples). The student is visited by one of the language staff once in 
each country, Policies aad decisions are made by the Course Steering Committee in light of pievtous 
experience of organising residence abroad on ether courses. 

47. Diploma in Languages b secretarial work (2 years) 

Residence abroad is compulsory for three months during the third term of the first year in France. 
Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Liechtenstein or Spain. Students either follow a course or 
take regular employment. They are required to hand in a project of 2,500-3,500 words in the 
language concerned one rtionth after the new term starts, and the topic concerning institutions or 
business background of the relevant country is chosen one month before departure by the student 
with guidance from the tutor, Tho project does not count towards the final assessment, but must be 
completed properly. The student is visited once while abroad by one of the language staff. 



XXtX. Liverpool Polytechnic 
BA Europeart studies 

Residence abroad is compulsory for 2 ^6 months during the tfiird year in France, Germany, Spain 
Of the USSR, the time being spent in a university (except in the case of the USSR). The student is 
required to complete one or two projects of 5-6,000 words in the language concerned. The topic 
is chosen by the subject leader and staff and is usually on a literary topic or the life and institutions 
of the country. The work is assessed by internal and external examiners. The student is visited once 
by a member of staff. Policies and decisions are made by the Board of Studies. 

BA Applied languages 

Residence abroad is compulson/ for 2^6 months (including summer vacations) in France, Germany, 
Spain or the USSR, Language A is studied from April to September of the 2nd year, and language B 
from April to September of the 3rd year. The student is required to write a dissertation on his return 
in September of about 8.000 words in the language concerned, tho topic being chosen from a list 
drawn up by the subject leaders. The work is assessed by the staff and an external examiner, and 
does count towards the final assessment. The student is visited while abroad. 
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XXX. Lanchestor Polytechnic 



50. BA Modern languages 

Rosidonco abroad is compulsory for 2 x 6 months in two of Franco, Germany, Spain and the USSR, 
depending on the student's main languages. The periods are spent at university, a teacher training 
college, an interpreters' school or In approved employment. The student collects material for two 
projects of 5-8,000 words, written in English, usually after return to the UK and submitted during the 
following term. The work Is assessed by two tutors and counts for 17i% of the final mark. The 
student is visited at least once in eaco country of residence. 
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APPENDIX II 



LANGUAGE APTITUDE TESTS 

The notion that special aptitudes for language learning can be isofaled and tested is far from now, In ifie 
United States, particularly, psychologists have been concerned with techniques for doing so for some 
decades. These received special impetus during the war years when there was a need swiftly to select and 
train Service linguists by intensive courses.^ Ttiero was, until recently, less interest in Iheir application to 
school children than to adult learners. 

During recent years, work in Britain has been reported on the use of aptitude tests for predicting the 
success of students in vocational courses in universities and further education^, of children in schooP, 
and as a means of studying the relationship between aptitude and proficiency in foreign language learn- 
ing.'^ !n those studies, established American tests have been used in conjunction with other material, 
specially devised for experimental purposes in Britain. 

In Britain, it has long been believed that special aptitude {such as a 'good ear for languages') was conducive 
to success. However, when the criterion for success was subsequent perforn'^anco in conventional school 
examinations, general academic ability ~- with an emphasis on verbal intelligence - was usually assumed 
to be the best predictor. This may well have influenced views about the relative difficulty of different 
languages for pupils of varying ability, As late as 1 956'\ it was suggested that in grammar schools German 
Wc^s suitable for children of high ability, Spanish for the 'norn-^ally intelligent' (or even the 'C' pupil), while 
Russian should be reserved for older pupils of proved ability and staying power, (Despite its peculiar prob- 
lems, French was agreed to be the best choice for the majority.) In making such judgments, views about the 
approi^riate cultural or literary content of different languages played no small part. Given such assump- 
tions, the methods of teaching different languages may well have been influenced f>y teachers' expectations 
of the Intellectual calibre of their pupils thus reinforcing the origmal distinction. 

During the last decade a number of factors may have tended to change such views. The priority accorded 
to the spoken language, the influence of 'behaviourist' learning theories and the use of technical aids 
such as language laboratories on the one hand coupled with a reduced emphasis on literary objectives 
ancJ a progressive distrust of selection as an educational principle on the other- -have not only encouraged 
the aim of 'a modern language for all', but have made it much more possible to see some common teaching 
objectives In different languages. If there is more uniformity of aims (In terms of the skills to be acquired), 
then there appears more likelihood of scientifically measuring general aptitude for learning any language. 
As yet there are, however, no published British language aptitude tests, 

Tliis brings us back to the usefulness of American aptitude tests originally developed to predict the ability 
of well-motivated adults to tackle a new language,^ The original MLAT, and its lower level version 
EMLAT, concentrated on measuring 

(a) 'Phonetic coding - or the ability to "code" auditory phonetic material in such a way that this 
material can be recognised, identified and remembered over something longer than a few seconds.' 

(b) 'Grammatical sensitivity . . . this implies that the individual is sensitive to the functions of words In a 
variety of contexts/ 

(c) Rote memcry for foreign language materials, 

(d) inductive language learning ability, 

it should be noted that the EMLAT has shown a high level of validity as a predictor for younger students 
in American schools, using their subsequent performance in language courses there as a criterion. 
Notably the battery does not Include any measure of verbal knowledge of the mother tongue. 

A rather different American aptitude battery^ LAB, designed originally for use In schools rather than for 
adult learners, is based on assessments of 

(a) Previous performance in English, social studies, mathematics and science - i,e, general educational 
ability. 

(b) Interest in learning a foreign language. 

(c) Verbal ability - measured by vocabulary (in English) and language analysis (from a list of foreign 
expressions and their English equivalents, deducing how sentences may be formed in the foreign 
language). 

(d) Auditory skill, measured by tests of sound discrimination and of the association of sounds with 
written symbols. 



^ J. B, Carroll, The prediction of success in intensive foreign language training'. Training research and education, ed. 
R, Glazier, 1962. 

2 Occasional Papers No, 7, ed, P, T. Culhane, Language Centre, University of Essex, 1970. 

^ p. S, Green, 'A study of the effectiveness of the language laboratory in school', IRAL vol. x/3, 1972, p,283. Predicting 
success in language learning', TUES, 10,1 2.71 . 

* Alan Oavies, 'Aptitude for and proficiency in Fre.>ch in the first year of the UK secondary %c\\oo\\ Applications of linguistics, 
eds. G. e. Perren and J. L, M. Trim, 1 971 . 

* See I.A.A.M. The teaching of modern languages, 1 956. pp. 24-38, and Modern languages. Ministry of education partiphlel 
29,1956.pp.6-19. 

* J. B. Carroll and S. M. Sapon, Modern language aptitude test (MLAT) - and its 'junior' version. Modern language aptitude 
Q \t- elem^intarY (EMLAT), Psychological Co-operation, New York. 1 960-67. 




Pimsteur, language aptitude battery (LAB), Harcourt Brace, New York, 1966-67. 
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The validity of the battery was assessed by reference to the subsequent performance of students in 
elementary French and Spanish courses.^ 

Some comparisons between the MLAT/EMLAT and the LAB can bo made. Both tests aim to predict 
ability of students equally to learn a variety of languages, positing not only that the same factors underlie 
success in all these languages, but that the immediate teaching objrxtives in terms of skills are similar. 
(Whether this implies that all languages are equally 'easy' to learn is another matter.) However, they differ 
notably in the weight accorded to verbal intelligence and/or previous educational achievement - MLAT 
excluding it and LAB including it. This may well represent the difference between the aims of adu/t and 
5C/;oo/ language leaching, between vocational training and school education, whatever agreement there 
may be about the nature of the skills to be learned. Most noticeably, none of the tests includes measures 
of oral or wnlten production in the sense of the 'compositional skills' referred to in the main bodv of this 
report. 

The overall value of any such tests must necessarily be related to particular objectives in language teaching 
Aptitude for language learning' can make sense only when language learning aims are defined in terms 
Of fiieasurable behaviour, and tests can be made only if this behaviour is analysed. Searching tests of 
proncfency would help to make such analysis possible, but attainment tests by themselves cannot do so 
unless the syliabus defines precisely what is to bo taught.^ School examination syllabuses seldom do this 
although vocational exammation syllabuses for adults may do so. In the existing situation in Britain' 
particularly in schools where syllabuses are not well defined, the application of those existing aptitude 
tests could therefore be irrelevant and misleading, unless they are combined with other measures, and used 
then with reserve. 

It seems clear that a number of external variables, some of which are very difficult to control, affect success 
What IS loosely callod motivation can override other factors, and indeed compensate for apparent 
deficiencies in innate aptitude. Clearly, in appropriate circumstances the illiterate and unintelligent can 
learn a foreign language very well - although they do not do so in school. We are compelled to believe 
that teaching methods and techniques are important factors ^ although it is unlikely that v;o shall 
discover one alone which, like the philosopher's stone, will transmute all it touches, 
The studies in Britain referred to earlier yield some information but cumulatively they counsel caution 
'It IS a difficult task to measure aptitude and to isolate factors for an aptitude test. ... It is also difficult 
to know how aptitude develops when it is exercised by the right sort of study, If it does develop, then 
surely it becomes more difficult to discern innate aptitude and to discrin^inato between the aptitudes of 
pupils of different environmental backgrounds/^^ This indicates some difficulties discovered in applyinq 
the MLAT as it stands to British students. ^ ^ 7 a 

Work by P S. Green, on 80-90 British grariimar school children, employed jointly: tests of verbal LQ 
LAB {vocabulary and language analysis subtests only), together with specially designed tests of sound 
discrimination, vocabulary retention and grammatical analysis. Measured against subsequent tests of 
performance in learning German, the best single predictor was the lest of grammatical analysis, with the 
i,Q. lest probably rating next best, Previous experience of learning a foreign language (French) predicted 
only weakly later performance in German^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Study of a much larger san^ple in which MLAT and LAB, lorjelher with other soecially prepared material 
was applied to about 1.800 children in secondary schools in Britain, indicated that 'in all cases, and at all 
ages we have studied, we have found it impossible to escape from the heavy influence of general intelli- 
gence or verbal reasoning. , , Furthermore, the problem of analysing language aptitude in relation to 
the assumed standards of proficiency required in British secondary schools suggested that 'so far there 
IS no dear way of removing intelligence (as a factor), and then asking what else makes up language 
ability. I would go even further and say that in the first year there is probably nothing beyond intelligence '^2 
One might ask, if there is nothing beyond intelligence in the first year, then what about the second, third 
and fourth . , ? Possibly only success in language learning in the first stages may generate the motivation 
experience, and indeed a kind of 'learned aptitude' which can cumulatively help in later stages Conversely' 
of course it may not - \\ pupils are thoroughly bored or frustrated by unsuitable leaching, 
So far comparatively little work has been done to produce tests of specific aptitude for particular languages 
There could bo room for much experiment here, since such tests could be closely linked to the defined 
skills of particular materials to be learned. For practical purposes the best predictor of success in learning 
a given language in school may be a trial run closely geared to the course objectives, Whether previous 
success in learning one foreign language is a reliable predictor of success in learning another, may depend 
very much on external variables, although it seems likely to be so, given similar motivation in each attempt. 
However, in adult courses and intensive courses the trial run is less feasible. It is in this area of vocational 
mslruction, when student motivation is strong, that the use of aptitude tests seems to have been most 
successful. Cerlamly the dangers of their misuse are much less. 
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8 O. Bufos. ed.. Seventh mental measurements yearbook, 1972, vol.1, p,544. 

3 A Davies. ed . Language testtng symposium, 1 968. See particularly 'InUoduction', pp.6- 8, for a vefV cfear definition of the 
ditrcrences between achievement, proficiency and aptitude tests. 
P. T. Culhane, Occasional papers, op, cit. p.iii, 
P. S.Greea//?>1^op.cil 

A, Davies, Applications of linguistics, op, cit. p.1 79. 
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APPENDIX III 



MODERN LANGUAGE TESTS 

The following are examples of the kinds of test set in the syllabuses examined, arranged according 
to the skills tested in the order set out in the taxonomy in Chapter One, paragraph 1 .04 ff.: e g. - 
FL1 foreign language skill 1 {auricular comprehension) 
FL2//L1 4 ^foreign language skill 2 (ocular comprehension) and native 

language skill 4 (graphic composition). 
Where specialised knowledge (c factor), functional training (f factor) and interpretation of 
visuals (v factor) are present, this is also indicated. Asterisks denote macroskilfs only parts of 
which are tested (see Chapter One, paragraph 1.11). 

The texts of tfie tosls given below are verbatim quotations from the syllabuses. 

1 . FL1 Assessment of the candidate's ability to respond to spoken instructions given by tfie examiner 

and relating to everyday objects at the examination. 

2. FL1//L1 2/4 A prose passage of 1 50-200 words is recorded on magnetic tape at a normal reading 

speed by a native speaker. The candidate will be required to ansv^er, in English, questions 
printed in English. 

3. FL1//L1 2/4 A straightforward piece of narrative prose, with vocabulary well within the candi- 

diites' range, will be read aloud to them three times and they will be required to answer in 
writing a number of questions designed to discover how fully they have grasped the main 
points of the narrative, All questions wjII be asked in English and they may be answered in 
English or Welsh. Candidates Wfll have the questions in front of tfiem before the first reading 
[)ogtns. during the reading they will listen only. After tfie first reading they will be allowed an 
interval of two minutes to examine the c|uestions and make notes, and they will be permitted 
to make notes also during subsequent readings, The third reading will immediately follow the 
second. During the third reading a pause will be made at the end of each paragraph to 
allow candidates to answer the questions wfiicfi refer to that paragraph. 

4. FL1//L1 2/4 Aural comprefiension of passage of 1 00 1 50 words. First reading after which 

candidates will be given the questions printed in English Two minutes allowed to candidates 
for reading questions. Second reading during which tlie candidates n\iy lake notes. Ten 
minutes allowed for writing the answers in Englisli, Final reading and three minutes allowed 
for final check, 

5. FL1//L1 2/4 To answer in writing, in English, ten questions on a passage of 150- 200 words of 

dialogue or monologue spoken in tiie foreign language at a speed of about 1 00-1 20 wpm. 
Tfie passage will be heard three limes. After tfie first hearing, Ifiey will be given five minutes 
to answer the questions in writing After the third hearing they will be given three minutes to 
clieck their answers. Tfie passage set will be a simple and practical one. It will not contain 
close reasoning or argument, nor use any but standard educated speech. All answers to the 
questions will be found in the text heard 

6. FL1//L1 2-4 Test 1 will bo based on a narrative passage of 150-160 words read by the teacher 

to the candidates. Questions and answer sfieets, whicfi will be printed in English and answered 
in English, will be provided, The passage will be divided into three sections and will have an 
English title The passage will first be read to the candidates at a moderate speed. The question 
sheet will then be given to the candidates and time allowed for reading the questions. The 
passage will then be read in sections and after the reading of each section candidates will be 
required to answer the questions set upon that section of the passage. The passage will then 
be read througli again and candidates will be allowed five minutes to revise their answers. 

7. FL1//L1 3 The giving of an immediate rendering into English of the content of a talk or dialogue. 

Tfie whole test will last approximately four minutes. 

8. FL1 //LI 3 (f factor) Interpretation into English of short statements in the foreign language last- 

ing from 30 seconds to three minutes and read over to the candidate once. Candidates may 
take notes during the reading and use them in the interpretation, 

9. FL1//L1 4 To write in English a summary in 80 to 90 words of a passage of about 250 words in 

the foreign language, spoken at a speed of about 120 wpm. The passage, which may be 
monologue or dialogue, will be heard twice and notes may be taken. The passage will be 
straightforward narrative, description or exposition and will be in standard educated speech. 

10. FL1//L1 4 To write in English a summary of about 100 words of a passage of about 300 words in 
the foreign language, spoken at a speed of about 1 50 wpm. The passage will be heard twice 
and notes may be taken. The language will be that of standard educated speech and the 
passage will be of a narrative, descriptive or expositional nature. 

t1. FL1//L1 4 Listening to two pieces of continuous prose totalling not more than 200 words - e.g. 
two short news items ~ and giving in written English the gist of the passages, 

12. FL1 12 Two texts (passages or oialogues) with a number of recorded questions on each. Each text, 
witfi the questions, is heard twice before the candidate is expected to make his choice of 
answer from the printed alternatives on his answer sheet. 
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13. FL1/2 A passage will be read to the candidates in German by the teacher and questions on the 

passage will bo asked orally in German. Candidates will be provided with an answer sheet on 
which four answers (in Gorman) to each question are suggested, only one of which is 
correct in tfie context of the passage. Candidates will be asked to choose their answer to 
ouch question from the four suggested and to indicate it on the answer sheet. 

14. FL1/2 One half of a conversation on a particular subject recorded on tape. The candidate chooses 

the correct response to each remark. 

15. FL1/2 Multiple choice questions in French testing understanding of short dialogues, monologues 

and longer seciuences u\\ recorded on tope. The candidate is asked to decide where the 
people are, who they are, or what they are doing, 

16. FL1/2/3//L1 3 The candidate will be asked to read a passage in the foreign language, will be 

asked to translate it into Englisfi orally, and may then be asked to discuss il in the foreign 
language. 

17. FL1/2/4 A 'Nacherzahlung' of approximately 160 words, An adequate summary of the story in 

German will be given, The passage will be read twice by the teacher, first at normal speed 
and then more slowly. Candidates will be expected to retell the story by writing at least 100 
words. 

18. FL1/3 The candidate will be required to answer five questions in the language on himself, his 

work, his interests, etc. 

19. FL1/3 Conversation on simple personal details such as home, family daily life. Candidates will be 

required to give full answers to the examiner's questions on these topics. 

20. FL1/3 Conversation on two of the topics chosen by the candidate, 

21. FL1/3 Candidates will be required to converse with the examiner on current events and general 

topics for a minimum period of five minutes. 

22. FL1/3 To converse in the foreign language on matters related to any of the topics given belo 

The examiner will speak at a speed of about 1 20-1 50 wpm. The candidate will bo expected 
to take an active part in the conversation, and not leave all the initiative to the examiner. The 
conversation must not be limited to a series of questions and answers: My family and home; 
My friends and relatives; My district and town; My work; My interests; My weekend; My 
holidays; My travels; Food and drifik; Entertainment; Sport; The weather; A book; play or 
film; Shops; Housing; The cost of living; Education; Current news; Health; Foreign countries; 
The future. 

23. FL1 /3 The candidate wilt be asked to play a pa t in an everyday situation described by the examiner, 

e.g. booking in at an hotel, asking the way, buying a ticket, ordering a meal, etc. 

24. FL1/3 Conversing with a foreign national on matters of everyday interest in his country and 

tlie United Kingdom, 

25. FL1/3 Each candidate is asked to play two roles, The role-playing situations are of two kinds, 

lliD one strictly survival in a tourist situation; the other involves candidates in more conver- 
sational situations, 

26. FL1 /3 Candidates will be asked to imagine themselves in situations similar to those in which they 

might find themselves in Franco They will be required to take the initiative in a conversation 
v^ilh the teacher, in the same way as they might take the initiative in a conversation with a 
native French speaker. 

27. FL1/3 The examiner will ask a series of questions becoming progressively more difficult. These 

may develop, for tf^e more able candidate, into a less formal conversation. In the course of 
the Oral examination some questions should be asked on the general background of the 
people wIto speak the language as their mother tongue. 

28. FL1 / 3 General conversation with the examiner on subjects of everyday interest, which may include 

a Situation of everyday occurrence (e.g. at a railway station or in an hotel or shop) selected 
by the examiner from a list of at least three subjects supplied by the candidate; the candidate 
must then be prepared to converse with the examiner as if they were both involved in that 
situation m the country concerned, 

29. FL1 '3 To lake part, using the foreign language, in a situational conversation which the examiner 

Will out mo and which is imagined as taking place in one of the places listed below, either at 
home or abroad. Credit will be given for resourcefulness in handling the situation as well as 
for the language used: In the travel agency; In the hotel; In the restaurant; In the shops; In 
the post office; In the street; In the railway station/airport; In the garage; In the police station; 
In the customs; Renting accommodation; Hiring transport; Medical; Common social situa- 
tions; In the bank, 

30. FL1/3 To take part, using the foreign language, in a situational conversation which the examiner 

will outline and which is imagined as taking place in one of the places listed below, either 
at home or abroad. Credit wili be given for resourcefulness in handling the situation as well 
as for the language used: In the travel agency; In the hotel; In the restaurant; In the post office; 
In the street; In the railway station/airport; In the shops; Common social situations, 

31. FL1/3 Candidates will be required to prepare before the examination a short talk of some three 

to four minutes' duration to be delivered to the examiner on a suitable topic of their own 
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choosing. They wilf then be expected to con\'erse with the examiner on the subject matter of 
the talk. The use of notes will not be allowed. 

32. FL1/3 One week before the examination, details of the situation will be given to the colleges. In 

the siluution, the candidate will bo expected to play the rolo of someone giving an explanation - 
thir. might involve for example the purchase of [loods. introduction to ^ stran^jer, booking in at 
an hotel taking a taxi, or ordering a meal, Candidates will not be permitted to take notes into 
the Oral examination, 

33. Fll/3 The candidate will be asked to describe or demonstrate some aspect of his work, or of his 

special subject, to the examiner and discuss it wilfi him The candidate must bring sometfiing 
with him to the examination to illustrate his subject e.g, samples, photographs, technical 
literature, plans, catalogues, etc. 

34. FL1 /3 To converse in the foreign language on topics arising out of the prepared talk or on matters 

of general or personal interest, The candidate will bo given full opportunity to talk about 
matters that interest hin). The examiner will speak at a speed of about 120-150 words per 
minute. Candidates will not be required to speak fast, but credit will be given for confidence, 
prompt reaction, and for making a positive contribution to the conversation, and for quality 
of language. 

35. FL1/3 To converse in the foreign language on matters of general interest, current affairs, cultural 

or social topics, and on more specialised subjects related to the candidate's work or study. 
The examiner will speak at reasonably fast native speed. The candidate will be expected to 
converse correctly and easily, and to siiow initiative in raising points. He will be given full 
opfjorlunity to speak about matters with which ho is familiar, 

36. FL1 ^3 The candidate will bo asked to listen to a recorded conversation. Ho will tlien bo asked to 

reproduce the gist of it orally and will be asked questions on it by the examiner. 

37. FL1 3 The candidate will be asked to listen to a passage read to him by the examiner. The examiner 

will then read separately eacfi of tfie five or six related paragraphs, of which the passage is 
composed and put questions to the candidate on eacli separate section, after it has been read 
to him. 

38. FL^/^ The giving of a short talk to a group of foreign nationals and responding to questions on 

tfie content of the talk; (students should be encouracjed to take notes from which they will 
give the talk, but a fully written speech will not be acceptable). 

39. FL1/3 (f factor) Discussion in the foreign language arising from the tafk and on other topics. 

The candidate is expected to demonstrate not only a competent use of the language, but 
also the ability to order ideas and present them in a clear, balanced manner. 

40. FL1 /3 (v factor) Questions based on pictures: section designed to look more precisely at 

command of structure and lexis than, for example^ the picture composition. It does not claim 
to be an objective lest confining candidates to one possible answer. There will nearly always 
be some variety of response possibfe within the terms of the question. By using a variety of 
picture stimuli, the examiner can sample widely. 

41. FL1/3 (v factor) The teacher will begin by askinc] the candidate a number of set questions on 

pictures These questions will require the candidate to use descriptive language and will not 
have been prepared by the candidate beforehand. 

42. FL1./3 <v factor) The candidates wilf be handed a picture depicting a tourist situation and will 

be asked to answer questions upon it. 

43. FL1/3 (v factor) The candidate will be asked to talk about Itiree pictures or photographs, one 

provided by the candidate and two chosen by the candidate from a selection of four provided 
by the examiner. 

44. FL1/3 (v factor) Conversation about three pictures, one provided by the candidate and two 

chosen by llie candidate from a choice of six provided by the examiner. The pictures will 
depict situations rather than places, 

45. FL1/3//I1 1/3 (f factor) To act as interpreter in a conversation on everyday business or social 

mailers between an English person and a speaker of the foreign language. Eacfi speaker will 
say not more than 40 words at a time. 

46. FL1/3//L1 1/3 {f factor) Consecutive interpreting, both ways. 

47. FL1/3/4 The candidate will be asked to listen to a recorded conversation on a general topic. He 

will be asked to reproduce the gist of it in the foreign language in writing and will drscuss it 
with the examiner, 

48. FL1 /4* To write simple sentences from dictation, 

49. FL1/4* To writo from dictation a simple passage of connected matter. 

50. FL1/4* An easy passage in the language to be taken down from dictation. Punctuation will be 

dictated in the language, 

51 . FL1 /4* The dictation of a prose passage will be given by a native speaker of the language, whose 

voice is recorded on magnetic tape. 

52. FL1/4* Dictation - the passage set will be within the compass of the candidates' linguistic 
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experience (In French, the past historic tense will not be used). Normal dictation procedure 
will be followed. The marking will be positive. 
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53. FL1/4* Dictation: To writo a passage of about 100 words dictated at a speed of about 100 wpm. 
excluding pauses. The passage wii) be read three times in alL iho second time with pauses 
for writing. Each phfase will be read onco only. 

54. FL1 /4* 0{CUitioi>: The ^assacjo wili bo road four times. The first roadiny, at norma! speed, will bo 
to cjive ti^o cnnclidatGs a general idea of the passage, The passage wll) then be read in short 
sense-groups, each group being repeated after it has been written down. Puncju^ition will be 
given in the language under examination. The final reading will be given at rather slower than 
normal speed but pauses will be made only at the end of senter.cos. The candidates will then 
be afiowed five nifntitcs for checking and revision. Words in italics must be spelled out or 
written on the blackboard. 

55. FL1/4 To write short answers (using complete sentences) to questions about everyday matters 
read aloud, 

56. FL1/4 Aural comprehension - passage of 100-150 words, First reading of complete passage. 
Second reading in sections with spoken questions in French after each section and a pause 
for thought after each question. Third reading as for second reading, with a pause for note- 
taking after each question, Ten n^inules for writing answers in French. Final reading and three 
n"^iniitos allowed for final check, 

57. FL1/4 Reproduction in the foreign language of the substance of an easy passage in the foreign 
language. (The passage willbe read three times at a moderate speed to the candidates, who 
will then be required to write down in the language the substance of the passage, with the 
aid of details given in the question paper,) 

(The voo;^Dulary used in Sections I and II will be restricted to common words associated with 
ordinary events and situations in everyday life.) 

58. FL1/4 A passage of prose in the language (of 125-150 words in Stage II and 200-250 words in 
Stage III) will first be read aloud twice to the candidates by the examiner. Candidates will 
then be allowed twenty-five minutes to summarise the passage in writing, in the language 
concerned, to not more than half its lengtli; in Stage III candidates will bo allowed to take 
notes during the reading, 

59. F12 Reading comprehension: Multiple choice questions in French testing understanding of detail 
and of gist: — 

Three or four edited passages of authentic French from newspapers or books with a number 
of questions on each passage. 

60. FL2//L1 2/4 Candidates will answer in English or Welsh a number of questions set in English or 
Welsfi, designed to test their comprehension of a passage of sin^ple narrative or descriptive 
prose, of about 150 words in the foreign language, 

61. FL2/L1 2/4 Written comprehension: To read silently a text of about 250 words in the foreign 
language, and to answer ten questions on it in English, The text will not bo taken from books 
of be/les letlres nor contain specialised language unknown to the average educated reader. 

62- FL2;'/ L1 2 -4 Oral: A passage in the foreign language printed on the question paper will be read 
silently by the candidate. The vocabulary used in this passage will be based on ordinary 
everyday language A factual passage of 1 50 -200 words is envisaged. There will be questions 
printed in English relevant to this passage and the candidate will be expected to prove his 
comprehension by written replies in English. 

63. FL2// LI 3 The candidate will be asked to read a passage ^on sight' in the foreign language and 
will be asked to translate it orally into English, 

64. FL2// LI 3 Sight translation into English To translate into English a passage of 100 words in the 
foreign language. The candidate will be allowed two minutes to read and ?wo minutes to 
translate the passage. The text chosen will bo such as to permit fluent translation at sight and 
will not contain stylistic problems of a colloquial, technical or literary kind. Credit will be given 
for speed and fluency as wel^ as accuracy and quality of translation. 

65. FL2// L1 3 English summary of a foreign language text: To study a text of about 250 words 
in the foreign language for five minutes and to give a brief summary of it in Eriglish. The 
candidate may refer to the text whilst making the summary. The text will be of a journalistic 
kind and will deal with a matter of common daily interest. 

66. FL27 L1 4 Summary in English of a short passage in German/Spanish. 

67. FL2/3* Candidates should be able to read aloud a few lines of prose in the language (given to the 
candidates about five minutes before the exanvnation), 

68. FL2/3' Reading aloud: Candidates should be able to read aloud about 1 2 lines of prose from a 
general text of their own choosing. 

69- FL2/3' Reading aloud: To read aloud at a speed of about 120 wpm, a passage of about 150 
words in the foreign language The candfdate must be understood easily by a native of the 
country. 

70. FL2/3' Reading: The passage \s largely conversational, After studying the passage for five 
minutes the candidate will read it to the examiner or will record the passage on magnetic tape. 

71 . FL2/3" Reading test: The candidate is to be allowed approximately five minutes in which to study 
^ a passage in preparation for the test. Reference to dictionaries and other books or notes of any 

kind is forbidderi and the candidate is so informed. He is then to read aloud the whole of the 
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passage. The examining teachor should not interrupt to correct tho candicJaio during the 
reading of the passage. 

FL2/3' Ruiidirni test: Thi) candidate is to l)e allowed approxlnicitoly five minutes in which to 
study a passcigo of about 50 to 60 words in preparation for tiie lost. The vocabulary of the 
passage will be drawn mainly from three specimen passages wiiinh will be issued by the 
Union for practice after 1st January in each year, During the tost references to dictionaries and 
other books or notes of any kind is forbidden and the candiciatc should be so informed. He is 
then to road aloud tfie whole of the iDassage. The examining teacfier should not interrupt to 
correcl the candidate ciuriny the reading of tf^e passage. 

FL2 3 (c factor) Candickues will bo given a list of six topics based on cerlaifi background books 
recommended for Ifio languages indicated. Tfiey will l)e required to choose one topic and, 
aftur five mmutos' preparation. \\\\\ bo asked to speak on it for Ifuee minutes. Supplementary 
(questions may bo asked by the examiner. 

74. FL2^4 A printed passage in the foreign language, followed by questions of varying difficulty set 

and answered in the foreign langunge, 

75. FL2 4 A prose passage in the foreign language for comprehenston; questions in the foreign 

language to be answerer! in the foreign language; answers must be in the forn^ of complete 
sentences, using the same tenses as in the questions. 

7C. FL2 '4 The free composition will require the continuation of a story, of w[>icfi the first paragraph 
will be printed in the langijogo, About 1 20 words will be asked for. High marks can be gained 
only if the appropriate tenses are used. 

77. FL2 4 (v factor) Candidates wilt be required to answer in the foreign U^nguage a number of 

(;uestjons set in the foieign language, based on a drawing or series of drawings. 

78. FL2 4 (f factor) The making in English of a cogent report (in note form, if desired) on a body 

of material or correspondence - e.g. 4/5 letters of total lengtfi not exceeding 800 words 
(presented to tfie candidate). A dictionary may be used. 

79. FL2 4 Candidates will write etlher a composit^on or a letter of about 100-150 words in the 

foreign language, The composition will be on a topic relating to everyday life, based on a 
suggested outline given in the foreign language. The letter, offered as an alternative, will be 
on a different topic, also with a suggested outline if necessary. 

80. FL2/4 The aini of this question is to test the candidate's ability to express himself in tho written 

language in response to stimuli expressed in the written language. The candidate is given 
the hnes of one speaker in a dialogue, In tho space indicated he is to supply the replies, com- 
ments, exclamations, questions etc. of tfie other speaker, so as to complete the dialogue. 
Credit will be given for indications of comprehension but high marl<s can only be obtained 
through more positive expression, 

81. FL2/4 (v factor) A series of questions in French to be answered in French Tfiese questions will 

be based on eight pictures. Two questions will be asked on each picture; tho first requiring 
the candidate to give information represented in the picture, and the second requiring tho 
candKlate to give related information of a more general nature. In tho latter a variety of tenses 
will be used. 

82. FL2 /4 General knowledge of the country and composition: To answer in tlie foreign language 

four questions on the foreign country or countries concerned. There will be a choice of four 
questions on each of the following sections, and only one question may bo answered from 
each section, Equal credit will be given for language and content. - - Physical features; Social 
life; Cultural life; Public life, 

83. FL2/4 A fetter In French in reply to a letter requiring particular information: The purpose here is 

to provide a test that corresponds to an acceptable reaMife task, Letter writing is felt to be 
the test of writmg skill that has most justification. The letter that candidates are asked to write 
is controlled by the letter they are allegedly answering, 

84. FL2,//L1 4 A narrative passage in the foreign language will be set. about 300-400 words in 

length, Candidates will be asked 1o write the story in English or Welsh, in about half the length 
of the original and containing its salient points. (This question is intended to test rapid reading.) 

85. FL2//L1 4 Extracting in English the main points of an article of everyday interest, of 400-450 

words in length, 

86. FL2//L1 4 To write a summary in English of an article written In the foreign language. The 

candidate will be expected to convoy the main Ideas and the most imoortant facts of tho 
article, in connected English. The original will contain 600-800 words, and the summary 
1 50-200 words. 

87. FL2//L1 4 Translation from tho foreign language into English of simple passages. A title and 

the meaning of particular words may be given in English, 

88. FL2//L1 4 Translating into English a simple letter, the body of which will be 60-80 words in 

length. 

89. FL2//L1 4 Translating into English a letter or article of 150-200 words in length. 



10. FL2//L1 4 Translation into English of a passage of a general commercial nature. 
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91 . FL2//L1 4 To translate into English a text of about 200 words in the foreign language on a com- 

mon theme related to everyday hfo. The translation must read like a piece of original English. 
The passage set for translation will bo caster than that for comprehension, 

92. FL2/7L1 4 The candidate will be given a passage of approximately 200 words Ir^ tho language 

and will be required to produce a translation in English. The use of a dictionary is permitted 
in this section. 

93. FL2//L1 4 To translate into English a passage of 250 words in Ihe foreign language. The passage 

wiH be on a subject of common interest and will be written in non-specialised language, 

94. FL2//L1 4 Translation into English of one passage of prose in the foreign language, containing 

both narrative and conversation. 

95. FL2//L1 4 Translation from the foreign language into English of two prose passages, 

96. FL2/7L1 4 Translation into English of two passages in general prose of a contrasting character, 

one of which may be an extract from an accredited journal or newspaper of the country 
concerned Both passages must bo attempted, 

97. FL2//L1 4 Translation into English. The passages will not be technical and not be taken from 

works of bol/es Icttres. They will deal with the topics of interest to educated and informed 
persons, and will range widely over current affairs, politics, social and cultural matters, as 
well as general economic and scientific subjects. 

98. FL2//L1 4 Two slraighllorward passages for translation from the foreign language into English, 

Total length, about 450 words for European languages; about 400 words in the English 
version for Oriental or African languages. 

99. FL2//L1 4 Translation from the foreign language into English of two out of three prose passages 

from twentieth century writings, including a passage of a commercial nature. 

100. FL2/,/L1 4 (c factor, f factor} Technical translation (three hours). Two passages of about 

600 words each in the foreign language for translation into English, to test the candidate's 
specialised kuo.vledge of a subject of his own choice, Oiclionaries will be allowed. The candi- 
date must state the subject at the time of enrolment, The following subjects are accepted at 
present; others may be considered upon application to the Institute not less than twelve 
months before the examination: Aeronautical engineering; Mechanical engineering; Chemical 
engineering; Electrical engineering; Marine engineering; Agriculture; Chemistry; Physics; 
Medicine; Music; Economics; Law; Textiles; Transport; Political administrat" on. 

101. FL3' [Oral:] Recitation of a passage (70-80 words) of the candidate's own choice. (Specimen 

passages will be issued to schools by the Board to indicate the standard expected and for use 
in the exammation if desired.) 

102. FL3 Sustained speaking: To speak for about a minute on any suitable point thai has arisen in the 

conversation, 

103. F13 Sustained speaking: To speak for about two minutes on any suitable point that has arisen in 

the conversation. 

104. FL3 To speak for three mi mites on any one of six topics given to the candidate before the examin- 

ation. The topics Will be of general mterest and not require specialised vocabulary. Some will 
call for general knowledge of the foreign country, others not, The candidate may make brief 
headings of the main points of the talk, but may not use detailed notes. Credit will be given 
for confidence and good delivery as weJI as for content and for quality of language, 

105. FL3 A prepared talk in the foreign language of five minutes' duration on a subject selected by the 

examiner from a list of five subjects to bo brought by the candidate at the time of the examin- 
ation. The ^iUbjects should be such as might be discussed by an educated native speaker of 
the lancjuaye, it should be delivered in an interesting way and not as if memorised word for 
word. If the talk is on a speciahsed topic it should be couched in language that will allow 
a non-specialist examiiier to discuss it, 

106. FL3 |v factor) Narration of a story based on a sequence of pictures. In this section the candidate 

will be required to use narrative language. He will be given a short lime for preparation. 

107- FL3//L1 2 (f factor) Sight translation into the foreign language: To translate at sight into Ihe 

foreign language a passage of 100 words in English. The candidate will be allowed two 
minutes to read and three minutes to translate the passage. 

108- FL4 A composition of about 70-80 words in the foreign language. A choice of subjects will be 

offered. 

109. FL4 A composition (about 1 20 words) on a topic relating to candidates' own experience or to life 

and conditions in their own country. There will be a choice of subjects. 

110. FL4 To write a letter or short article of about 150 words, in the foreign language, on a given 

subject of personal interest or common daily affairs. There will be a choice of three subjects. 

111. FL4 An original composition (about 200 words) of a dercriptive nature, with a choice of subjects. 

Candidates must be able to express themsc ^es cr. arly and correclly. 

1 12. FL4 An essay in the foreign language, of about 250 words, on one of several subjects of a general 

character bearing on industry, commerce, or current affairs - where possible of the country 
concerned. 
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113. FL4 An essay in the foreign language, of about 250 words, on one of several subjects which will 

include those related to the institutions, way of life and current affairs of the country concerned. 

114. FL4 A short essay of 250-300 words in the foreign language. A choice of subjects, including at 

least or^o commercial will be offered, 

115. FL4 (c factor) To write a composition of about 400 words. Candidates will have a choice of 

subjects, some of whicfi may assume some knowledge of the literature of the language. 
Special attention will bo paid to sentence construction and the idiomatic use of the language. 

1 16. FL4 (c factor) General knowledge of the country: To write a paragraph in the foreign language 



of about six fines on each of five, or of 15 lines on each of two, out of 20 topics, relating to 
the following aspects of the life of the foreign country concerned; Geographical features; Chief 
towns; Famous people; Climate; Travel to and in the country; Fooci and drink; Recent topical 
events; Institutions; Tourism; Social life; Education; Shopping; Linguistic varieties; Public 
services; Family life; Personal relationships; National problenis; Telephone; Telegraph, 



117. FL4 (c factor) Background composition: To write two compositions of about 300 words each 

in the foreign language, dealing with the geography, customs, general conditions of life and 
current affairs of the countries concerned, A choice of eight subjects will be given. 

118, FL4 (c factor) Long essay (three hours). The candidates will choose one of the following fields 



as related to the countries where the foreign language is spoken, and submit for approval by 
the Institute, at the time of their enrolment for the examination, the titles of six unrelated 
topics within the field on which they are prepared to write 1,500 words in the foreign language 
during the exatTiination, One of the six topics will be chosen by the Institute for each individual 
candidate, who will be informed of the choice at the moment of beginning this part of the 
examination: Geography and economics; Politics and recent history; Social life and institu- 
tions; Legal institutions; Literature and thought in the 20th century; Science and tech- 
nology; The fine arts; A region of the country; General or applied linguistics; Language teach- 
ing (of the foreign language concerned); Business, industry and commerce. 



119. FL4 {f factor) Essay of 750-1,000 words in the foreign language on a current general topic. A 



choice of three subjects will be given The candidate is expected to demonstrate not only a 
competent use of the language, but also the ability to order ideas and present them in a clear' 
balanced manner. 



120. FL4 (c factor, v factor) A map of the country concerned may be provided and the candidate 

asked to name features on it. 

121. FL4 (v factor) A composition based on a series of pictures: The aim of this section is to test 



candidates' ability to write a connected flow of language on a simple narrative theme, out- 
lined by a series of pictures. The theme of the picture composition is the simple one of the 
lost-found variety lold in a series of eight pictures. 



122. FL4//L1 2 Translation into the language of a simple passage in everyday English. Length about 

1 70 words. 

123. FI4//L1 2 A short continuous prose passage in straightforward style and with everyday voca- 

bulary to be translated from English into the foreign language. 

124. FL4//L1 ? Translation into the foreign language of a passage of English prose. 

125. FL4//L1 2 Translation into the foreign language of a passage of a general commercial nature, 

1 26. FL4//L1 2 Translation into the foreign language: To translate into the foreign language a passage 

of 200 words in Engjish. 

127. FL4//L1 7 Translation from English into the foreir^ ^ -ai' !e of a general passage or of a business 

letter, at the option of the candidate. 

128. FL4//L1 2 Precis {f factor) A summary in the foreigi la- jc ge of an article, report or text of 

a speech written in English on a current general topi:. The candidate will be expected to 
recast the original in a clear, exact and logical style, avoiding unnecessary translation and so 
to demonstrate his command of the language. The original wilt be of 2,500-3,000 words and 
the precis 750-1 ,000 words. 



In the analysis of skills, the marks allotted to each test were distributed amongst the skills tested as 
follows: 



skills tested 



proportion of 
marks allotted 



ERIC 



FL1 

FL1//L1 2/4 
FL1//L1 3 
FL1//L1 4 
FL1/2 

FL1/2/3//L1 3 

FL1/2/4 

FL1/3 



all 

2//1/1 



1/1 



1/1/1//1 



2/1/2 
1/1 
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skills tested 


proportion of 


marks allotted 


FL1/3//L1 1/3 


1/1//1/1 


FL1/3/4 


1/1/1 


FL1/4* 


1/1 


FL2 


afl 


FL2//L1 2/4 


2/1/1 


FL2//L1 3 


1//1 


FL2//L1 4 


1//1 


FL2/3' 


1/1 


FL2/4 


1/1 


FL3 


all 


FL3//L1 2 


1//1 


FL4 


all 


FL4//L1 2 


1/1 
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National output of qualified linguists 
(1971) by application rating 
In Further Education £r Higher Education 




ERIC 

hriimiffnrmaaia 



NB: a number of CNAA and university courses with high application ratings have not yet 
begun to produce graduates. A further peak may be expected at 16/16 from 1975, 
with some increase also at 10/11. 
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APPENDIX IV 



STATISTICS 

This section provides a background to the survey of curricula and performance with which the body of 
the report is concerned. In the rriain the data have been drawn from recognised existing sources, notably 
th3 HMSO publication Statistics of Education and the reports of the various examining bodies, but it also 
includes new items drawn from ne ATR/DES (Davidson) survey of teacher utilisation, other results of 
which were first published in the /JR Journal of Russian studies, no, 21 , 1 971 . 

The object cf this section has been two-fold: first, to draw a 'map' of language study in the United 
Kingdom for cne year; second, to attempt to isolate trends by comparison of figures for a number of 
years. The yea chosen was 1969, since at the time of the inception of the survey the latest information 
available concerned that year. Wherever possible figures for a number of previous years and for 1 970 and 
1971 have been added and conclusions suggested about trends. However, a number of factors inhibit 
completion of such a procedure; in particular, the rapid developments over recent years have led to many 
changes of syllabus, so that figures for previous years are no longer valid bases for comparison. In other 
cases a change of computers has made it impossible (for reasons of cost, time and space) to list as many 
figures as might be thought ideal. However, it seems likely that such indications as have emerged will 
prove useful starting points for further work in this field, leading perhaps to firmer conclusions, 

An obvious use of the basic data first assembled was to investigate their implications for the work 
being done elsewhere on the language needs of industry and commerce. With the assistance of the 
Statistics Branch of the Department of Education and Science, tables have been drawn for features not 
usually studied. These, with data from the ATR/DES survey, give indications of differences in the avail- 
ability of languages in various types of school and in different regions of the country; differences related 
to the sex of the learner; and the relative popularity of individual languages and of the study of languages 
in general as opposed to other subjects. 

We should like to record our gratitude to the many bodies which contributed in the assembly of the 
figures. The sources arc acknowledged at the end of each table. 
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FURTHER EDUCATION (FE) 
Table FE(1 ) CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 



1. HOME OFFICE 





1961 






1966 






1971 




Language 


entries 


pass 


fail 


entries 


pass 


fall 


entries 


pass 


fail 


FRENCH 


107 


61 


46 


220 


100 


120 


354 


199 


155 


GERMAN 


59 


24 


35 


74 


43 


31 


120 


56 


64 


ITALIAN 


23 


10 


13 


38 


26 


12 


54 


40 


14 


RUSSIAN 


13 


8 


5 


9 


5 


4 


13 


8 


6 


SPANISH 


17 


13 


4 


39 


29 


to 


100 


59 


41 


FGIRS 


219 


116 


103 


380 


203 


177 


641 


362 


279 


2. DEPARTMENT OF CUSTOMS & 6XCISE 














FRENCH 


11 


8 


3 


30 


13 


17 


33 


29 


4 


GERMAN 


4 




4 


5 


1 


4 


19 


4 


15 


ITALIAN 


1 


1 




1 


\ 




5 


3 


2 


RUSSIAN 




















SPANISH 


8 


4 


4 


2 


2 




8 


4 


4 


FGfRS 


24 


13 


11 


38 


17 


21 


65 


40 


25 


3. METROPOLITAN POLICE 


















FRENCH 


2 


2 




3 


2 


1 


5 


4 


1 


GERMAN 


1 




1 


2 


2 




6 


3 


3 


ITALIAN 


\ 




1 








2 


2 




RUSSIAN 


3 


1 


2 


2 




2 


1 




1 


SPANISH 


1 




1 








1 


1 




FGIRS 


8 


3 


5 


7 


4 


3 


15 


10 


5 


Combined totals 


251 


132 


119 


425 


224 


201 


721 


412 


309 


A, OEPARTMENT OF TRADE & INDUSTRY' 














FRENCH 








3 


1 


2 








GERMAN 








1 


1 










ITALIAN 




















RUSSIAN 




















SPANISH 





















4 2 2 



'Tliis examirration is also olfered to candidates from ihe Depailment of Employment, but fcr the years listed there were none, 

contmved on next page 



Table FE (1) contd. 



Civi) Service Commission 



6. DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 







Lower Slandard 




laterrr^ediate 






Higher 






Language 


year 


entries pass 


fail entries pass 


fail 


entries 


pass 


fail 


total 


FRENCH 


1951 


25 22 


3 


ao exam. 






no txam. 




25 




1966 


27 15 


12 


no eXrim. 




22 


9 


13 


49 




1971 


49 26 


23 


58 32 


26 


25 


17 


8 


132 


GERMAN 


1961 


18 11 


7 


no ex3n>. 






no exam. 




18 




1966 


9 6 


3 


no exam, 




13 


6 


7 


22 




1971 


18 6 




0,1 16 


26 


17 


9 


8 


77 


ITALIAN 


1961 


4 4 


1 


no exam. 






no Cxtirn. 




4 




1966 


9 7 


2 


no exam. 






no exam. 




9 




1971 


23 16 


7 


16 11 


5 




no exariT. 




39 


RUSSIAN 


1961 


2 1 


1 


9 6 


3 










11 




1966 


1 1 




4 2 


2 








5 




1971 


9 6 


3 


10 7 


3 


11 


5 


6 


30 


SPANISH 


1961 


15 9 


6 


no exan>. 




- 






15 




1966 


18 14 


4 


no exan\ 




1 3 


3 


5 


31 




1971 


22 12 


10 


51 32 


19 


13 


9 


4 


86 


6. CIVIL HYDROGRAPHY OFFICER 




7 LIWdlJl^T 




8. 


INTERPRETER 




(NAAF) 







(NAAF) 










(NAAF) 







larg jago 


year 


entries pass 


fail 


entries pass 




fail 


enuies 


pass 


fail 


FRENCH 


1961 






83 39 




44 


45 


26 


19 




1966 






93 55 




38 


25 


20 


5 




1971 






30 19 




11 


36 


21 


15 


GERMAN 


1961 






70 41 




29 


34 


19 


15 




1966 






81 41 




40 


27 


10 


17 




1971 






47 29 




18 


30 


13 


17 


ITALIAN 


1961 






D 1 




5 


16 


12 


4 




1966 






4 1 




3 


3 


3 






1971 






5 1 




4 


2 


2 


-- 


RUSSIAN 


1961 


1 1 




25 17 




8 


40 


32 


8 




1966 












20 


12 


8 




1971 






12 7 




5 


20 


16 


4 


SPANISH 


1961 






15 7 




8 


6 


5 


1 




1956 






11 9 




2 


4 


4 






1971 






10 4 




6 


5 


4 


1 



Figures by courtesy of the Civil Service Comnyssion 
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Table FE{2) PITMAN EXAMINATIONS INSTITUTE 



t. TOTAL ENTRIES (ell lovels) 1966-71 



1 A n n 1 1.1 n A 


year 


</ n LI ICi 




% pdSS 


^ rh;^nnfi in PAtrv 


FRENCH 


1966 


1.008 


853 


846% 






1967 


789 


553 


70 1% 






1 968 






68 0% 






1 969 


1 9Rft 


Ou o 








1 970 




607 


67 6% 






1 971 


7R1 

/ □ 1 


513 


68 3% 




GERMAN 


1966 


180 


155 


86 r/a 






1967 


217 


202 


93' 1% 












80 9% 












R7 

O / O /D 






1 970 


4 U O 










1 971 


552 


461 






SPANISH 


1 966 


270 


146 


54 0% 






1967 


181 


127 


70 1% 






1968 


155 


104 


60 6% 






1969 


149 


96 


64 5% 






1970 


175 


93 


54-2% 






1971 


198 


107 


54 4% 


- 72 = - 26 6% 



2, ENTRIES AND PASSES, 1971, by fevels 



Language 



FRENCH 

GERMAN 

SPANISH 



tola! 



elementary 
entries % pass 



369 
235 
90 



63 1 
82 5 
600 



inter i^diale 
entries %p3ss 



23: 
218 
96 



71 4 

85 0 
44-0 



advanced 
entries % P3SS 



151 

99 
12 



694 545 262 

Figures by courtesy of the Pitr^tan Examinations Institute 



76 1 
83 0 
91-7 



total 
entry 



751 
552 
198 

1.501 




Table FE(3) ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 

1. GRADES L M & III in FGIRS^ 1971 (Single subject examinations} 

Language 
FRENCH 



GERMAN 



ITALIAN 



RUSSIAN 



SPANISH 



•Russian is oUered at Grade I only< 







distinc- 




% pass and 


grade 


entries 


tions 


pass 


distinction 


1 


816 


109 


369 


58-6 


II 


384 


64 


180 


58-3 


111 


317 


29 


146 


55 2 


total 


1.517 


202 


695 


59 0 


1 


248 


77 


112 


76 2 


II 


116 


34 


50 


72 3 


Hi 


64 


2 


39 


(41/64) 


total : 


428 


113 


201 


73 4 


1 


107 


29 


55 


78 5 


II 


44 


6 


25 


{31/44) 


111 


26 


3 


14 


(17/26) 


total 


177 


38 


94 


74-6 


r 


11 


3 


4 


(7/11) 


II 










total 


11 


3 


4 


(7/11) 


f 


429 


90 


145 


54 4 


II 


119 


18 


60 


650 


111 


52 


2 


16 


(18/52) 


total 


60J 


110 


221 


55-2 



continued on nexl page 
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Table FE (3) contd. 
Royal Socioty of Arts 



2. TOTAL ENTRIES, GRADES S, II B \\\ in KGIRS for 1961, 66, 89, 70, 71 



Language 


1961 


1966 


1969 


1970 1971 


change 1961'-'/1 


TRENCH 


3.025 


2,657 


1,514 


1.759 1,517 


- 1.508 


49 8%) 


GERMAN 


432 


680 


348 


350 428 


-54 (- 


11-2%) 


ITALIAN 


331 


28? 


179 


157 177 


.-154 (- 


46-5%) 


RUSSIAN 


110 


43 


17 


21 11 


-99 (- 


900%) 


SPANISH 


438 


655 


579 


449 600 


M62 (+37 0%) 


3. CERTIFICATE FOR SECRETARIAL LINGUISTS FGS* 1970, 1971 










distinc- 




passes and 


total 




Language 


year 


tions 


passes 


distinctions 


entry 


% p( 33 


FRENCH 


1970 


93 


294 


337 


539 


54 5 




1971 


116 


439 


555 


745 


590 




1972 


36 


425 


461 


968 


47 6 


GERMAN 


1970 


9 


51 


60 


98 


61-2 




1971 


26 


83 


109 


182 


59 5 




1972 


26 


88 


114 


238 


480 


SPANISH 


1970 


2 


28 


30 


38 


(30/38) 




1971 


S 


54 


62 


89 


69 7 




1972 


1 


50 


57 


78 


73 0 


4. DIPLOMA FOR BILINGUAL SECRETARIES FGS' 1970, 1971 






FflENCH 


1970 


2 


39 


41 


85 


(41/85) 




1971 


3 


73 


76 


150 


(50-7) 




1972 


4 


58 


62 


166 


(37 3) 


GERMAN 


1970 


2 


12 


14 


19 


(14/19) 




1971 


3 


12 


15 


34 


(15/34) 




1972 


10 


14 


24 


40 


(24/40) 


SPANISH 


1970 


0 


0 


0 


0 






1971 


0 


9 


9 


12 


(9/12) 




1972 


1 


15 


16 


23 


(16/23) 



5. OPTIONAL FL SHORTHAND/DICTATION TEST 1970, 1971 



words per 1970 1971 1972 



1 anguage 


minute (wpm) 


entry 


pass 


entry 


pass 


entry 


pass 


FRENCH 


80 
100 


99 


41 


135 
2 


72 
1 


187 
2 


51 
2 


GERMAN 


80 
100 


8 


6 


13 


9 


21 
1 


5 
0 


SPANISH 


80 






6 


1 


5 


2 



100 

"available also in other languages on 6 months notice 



Figures by courtesy of the Royal Society of Arts 
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Table FE(4) LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



1. FOREIGN LANQUAQE EXAMINATIONS (written and oral) In FQ8M9ei, 66, 71 







elerreniary 




IrMerrrtediate 






higher 




Language 


year 


entries 


pass 


% 


entries 


pass 


% 


entries 


pass 


% 


FRENCH 


1961 


814 


528 


64 9 


21 1 


108 


6M 


8^ 


74 


(74/65) 




1 966 


436 


217 


bO'l 


187 


109 


58*3 


14/ 


1 0/ 


93 0 






283 


126 




229 


68 




1 QA 

1 o4 


1 "7 1 






% change 


-65-2% 


-49 4% 




+ 85% 


-37 0% 




+ 116 6% 


+ 138 0% 




GERMAN 


1961 


— 




— 


- 


— 


— 


- 


- 


- 






1 966 


8 


7 


(7/8) 


19 


15 


(15/19) 


60 


42 


/>! O ICf\\ 




1 oil 


14 


11 


(1 1/14) 


8 


7 


(7/8) 


ol 




Uwoi > 




% change 


^75'0% 


+ 0/1% 




- 56 3% 


- 53-3^ 




-40 8% 


-33-3% 




SPANISH 


1961 






















1966 


17 


17 


(17/17) 


119 


40 


33 6 


22 


21 


(21/22) 




1971 


245 


123 


50-2 


236 


118 


500 


20 


19 


(19/20) 




% change 


+ 134 0% 


+ 62- 4% 




+ 982% +1950% 




+ 9'1% 


-9 5% 





'This examination is offered in FG 8 S only 



2, PERCENTAGE CHANGE OVER PERIOD, all grades 



Language 


year 


elen^enlary 


intermediate 


higher 


total 
(all grades} 




FRENCH 


1961 
1966 
1971 


814 
436 
283 


211 
187 

229 


86 
147 
184 


1.110 
770 
696 










Change over period 


-414 


-37-6% 


GERMAN 


1966 
1971 


8 
14 


19 

8 


60 
31 


87 
53 










Change over period 


^34 


-39 0% 


SPANISH 


1966 
1971 


17 

245 


119 22 

236 20 
Change over permd 


158 

501 

+ 343 


+ 214 6% 



3. FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR INDUSTRY & COMMERCE in f GIRS, 1966, 1971 



elementary 



intern^ediale 



advanced 



Language year 


entries 


pass 


% 


entries 


pass 


% 


entries 


pass 


% 


FRENCH 1966 


483 


364 


75 4 


387 


242 


62 5 


97 


78 


(78/97) 


1971 


490 


332 


68 6 


335 


209 


62-4 


82 


48 


(48/82) 


% change 


+ 1-4% 


-8-7% 




- 13'4% 


- 13 6% 




-15 5% 


- 38 6% 




GERMAN 1966 


282 


256 


90 0 


224 


149 


66 3 


56 


23 


(23/56) 


1971 


364 


270 


74 4 


151 


95 


630 


31 


27 


(27/31) 


% change 


+ 6-4% 


+ 5-5% 




-32 6% 


-36 2% 




-446% 


+ 17-4% 




ITALfAN 1966 


45 


40 


(40/45) 


34 


18 


(18/34) 


9 


9 


(9/9) 


1971 


47 


31 


(31/47) 


24 


13 


(13/24) 


10 


7 


(7/10) 


% change 


M 4% 


- 22 2% 




-29 4% 


- 27 8% 




+ 111% 


+ 22-2% 




RUSSIAN 1966 


11 


7 


(7/11) 


1 


1 


(1/1) 








1971 








1 


1 


(1/1) 


1 


1 


(1/1) 


% change 




















SPANISH 1966 


59 


42 


(42/59} 


46 


38 


(33/46) 


13 


8 


(8/13) 


1371 


92 


58 


(58/92) 


36 


20 


(20/36) 


17 


10 


(10/17) 


% change 


+ 56 0% 


+ 38 0% 




-21 7% 


-473% 




+ 30 8% 


+ 25% 
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continued on next page 



Tabfe F£ (4) contd. 

London Chamber of Commerco 

4. PERCENTAGE CHANGE OVER PERIOD, 1966, 1971 

total 

Language year elementary inlermedJate advanced (all grades) 



FRENCH 1966 483 387 97 967 

1971 490 335 82 907 



Change over period - 60 = - 6 2% 



GERMAN 1966 282 224 56 662 

1971 364 151 31 546 



Change over period -16 = -3 0% 



ITALIAN 1966 45 34 9 88 

1971 47 24 10 81 



Change over period -7 - -8 0% 



SPANISH 1966 59 46 13 118 

1971 92 36 17 145 



Change over period +27 = +22 9% 



figures by courtesy of the lorjdort Charfiber of Commefce 
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Table FE(5) UNION OF LANCASHIRE b CHESHIRE INSTITUTES 
1. ENTRIES AND PASSES (all grades) 1961, 1966. 1971 

1961 1966 1971 



Language 


grado 


entry 


pass 


entry 


pass 


entry 


pass 




CD PiL^f^U 

rrt ENCH 


ll 




143 


1 06 


oZ 


1 43 


KIT 
1 1 7 








36 


26 


70 


66 


56 


51 






til 
III 


1 £. 


3 


O A 


1 / 




24 






IV 


2 


1 


9 


8 


1 


7 






V 


0 




4 


4 


0 








VI 


0 




4 


4 


0 








total : 


271 


173 


217 


181 


235 


199 




fl C D Kit A Kt 

vafcniviAN 


1 
1 


+ on 
1 oU 


1 60 


236 


200 


269 


21 7 






W 


51 


47 


118 


107 


122 


107 






11 1 
H 1 


7 


7 


60 


47 


23 


21 






IV 


1 


1 


11 


10 


0 








V 


0 




7 


6 


0 








VI 


0 




2 


2 


0 








totaJ : 


239 


215 


424 


373 


414 


345 




i 1 ALIAIM 


1 
1 




30 


1 1 2 


84 


67 


66 






II 


9 


9 


36 


31 


35 


3o 






111 


Q 
O 


o 
o 


1 O 


16 


1 7 


1 1 






IV 


0 




6 


5 


0 








V 


0 




0 




0 








VI 


0 




0 




0 








total ; 


53 


47 


172 


136 


120 


110 




D 1 1 O O 1 A Kt 

KUoSIAiV 


1 
1 


ob 


1 4 


40 


26 


6 


4 






II 


10 


5 


10 


9 


3 


3 






III 
III 


0 




6 


4 


0 








IV 


0 




1 


1 


0 








V 


0 




0 




0 








VI 


0 




0 




0 








total : 


45 


19 


57 


40 


9 


7 




SPANISH 


1 


47 


33 


141 


1 1 2 


101 


78 







II 


3 


2 


40 


33 


21 


21 






III 
III 


0 




15 


1 1 


1 1 


6 






IV 


0 




3 


2 


0 








V 


0 




0 




0 








VI 


0 




0 




0 








total : 


50 


35 


199 


1C3 


133 


105 






grand totals : 


656 


489 


1.069 


888 


911 


766 





continued on n':^i i\}gn 
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Table FE (5) contd. 

Union of Lancashire & Cheshire Institutes 



2. ENTfllES AND PASSES, GRADE 


II AND ABOVE, 1961, 1966, 1971 














196^ 


1966 




1971 




Language 


grade 


entry 


pass 


entry 


pass 


entry 


pass 


FHENCK 


II 


36 


26 


70 


66 


56 


61 




III 


1 2 


3 




17 


29 


24 




\ V 


2 


1 


9 


8 


7 


7 




V 


0 




4 


4 


0 






VI 


0 




4 


4 


0 






total : 


50 




30 


111 




99 


92 


82 


GERMAN 


II 


51 


47 


118 


107 


122 


107 




ill 


7 


7 


50 


47 


23 


21 




IV 




} 


] } 


10 


0 








0 




7 


6 


0 






VI 


0 




2 


2 


0 




- - 


total : 


59 




56 


188 


172 


— 

145 


128 


ITALIAN 


II 


9 


9 


36 


31 


35 


33 




III 




a 
o 


1 8 


16 


17 


11 




IV 


0 






5 


0 






\j 






0 




0 






V 1 


0 





0 




0 






total : 


17 


17 


60 


... — 
52 




^2 


44 


RUSSIAN 


II 


10 


5 


10 


9 


3 


3 




III 

1 4 i 


0 




g 


4 


0 






1 V 










0 






V 


n 




n 




0 






V i 


0 


— ... — — 


V 




0 






total : 


10 


5 


17 


14 


3 


3 


SPANISH 


n 


3 


2 


40 


33 


21 


21 




111 


0 




15 


11 




6 




IV 


0 




3 


2 


0 






V 


0 




0 




0 






VI 


0 




0 




0 






total : 


3 


2 


58 


46 


32 


27 




grand totals : 


139 


109 


434 


383 


314 


284 



f/gures by courtesy of the Union of Lancashire ^nd Cheshire institutes 



o 
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Table FE(6) INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTS 



1. NEW SYLLABUS RESULTS im 1971, 1972 (all levels) 









1970 






1971 






1972 




Language 


level 


entry 


pass 


% 


entr/ 


pass 


% 


entry 


pass 


% 


FRENCH 


Preliniindfy 


261 


109 


42 


20b 


165 


55 


403 


269 


66 




Grade 1 


360 


87 


25 




1 36 


44 


344 


205 


60 




Grade M 


311 


56 


18 


^91 


79 


27 


332 


145 


43 




intefmec<<ate 


447 


119 


27 




130 


36 


397 


121 


30 




Ftnal 


28 


10 




36 


GO 


25 




40 




80 


53 


66 




total 


1.397 


361 


27 3 


1.3?1 


b:35 


40 5 


1.056 




79Lv 




60 9 


GERMAN 


Preliminary 


393 


265 


67 


A-J\) 


183 


43 


532 


368 


70 




Gfddo i 


1 ^7 


78 


41 


23:) 


89 


37 




145 


fi1 




Grade 11 


154 


72 


47 




26 


21 


140 


81 


57 




IntermecJiale 


164 


25 


16 


1 tv' 


30 


18 


119 


63 


52 




Final 


10 


2 


20 




10 


33 


35 


12 


34 






913 


442 


48 4 


) ' •' . 


:<38 


34-3 


1.064 


669 


€2-9 


ITALIAN 


Preliminary 


69 


39 


57 






55 


107 


73 


€3 




Hrprlp 1 
VJ 1 a u V 1 


6f> 


26 






\5 


4Q 


78 


W 1 


78 




Grade II 


40 


5 


13 




18 


50 


56 


31 


65 




Intermediate 


29 


12 


41 


35 


15 


43 


33 


19 


57 




Final 


5 






8 


1 


12 


11 


2 


18 




total 


208 


82 


39 4 


241 


119 


49 4 


285 


186 


65 3 


RUSSIAN 


Prel>mir>arY 


16 


8 


50 


31 


13 


42 


25 


23 


92 




Grarfp 1 

VJ ' u VJ i7 1 


41 


1 4 


34 


g 




1 2 


1 5 


1 n 


DO 




Grado U 


15 


5 


33 


12 


1 


8 


9 


4 


44 




Inlem^ediate 


24 


15 


63 


34 


7 


21 


31 


8 


25 




Final 


13 

- . 


6 


46 


1^ 


4 


29 


10 


6 


60 




totaf 


109 


48 


44 0 


... 

99 


26 


26 3 


90 


51 


. — 

56 7 


SPANISH 


Prelimingf / 


222 


159 


72 


213 


172 


81 


280 


200 


71 




Grade 1 


143 


80 


56 


136 


53 


40 


171 


105 


61 




Grade II 


104 


46 


44 


122 


94 


77 


100 


65 


65 




Intermediate 


76 


41 


55 


93 


54 


58 


79 


49 


62 




final 


6 


4 


67 


11 


8 


73 


15 


8 


53 




total 


551 


330 


600 


575 


381 


66 3 


645 


427 


66 2 



Figures by courtesy of the institute of Linguists 



Table FE(7) SCOTTISH COUNCIL FOR COMMERCIAL, ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION (SCCAPE) 



1. SECRETARJAL CERTIFICATE (all stages) 1$68-71 


Language 


year and 
month 


entry 


Junior 
Stage 1 
pass 




entry 


Stage 
pass 


il 




entry 


Advanced 
Stage III 
pass 


FRENCH 


1968 April 
June 
Dec. 


- 


- : - 


total 

- 


87 


74 


87 


iotdl 
74 






total 

_ 




1969 April 
June 
Dtc. 


42 
24 


36 

23 : 66 


69 


5 

155 
13 


4 

126 
12 : 


173 


142 










1970 April 
June 
Dec. 


34 
42 


28 
22 

- ; 76 


50 


88 


68 


88 


68 


47 


45 


47 45 




1971 April 
Juno 
Dec. 


16 
13 
21 


14 
12 

20 : 50 


46 


20 
115 
72 


6 
89 

54 : 


207 


149 


46 
1 


43 
1 


47 44 



GERMAN 1968 April 

June 
Dec. 



1969 


April 




























June 


8 








33 


28 
















Dec. 






8 


7 


4 


4 


; 37 


32 










1970 


April 


11 


8 
























June 


6 


5 






23 


17 






14 


13 








Dec. 






: 17 


13 






: 23 


17 






: 14 


13 


1971 


April 


10 


7 






11 


8 
















June 


19 


17 






40 


37 






23 


15 








Dec. 


1 


1 


: 30 


25 


31 


21 


: 82 


66 


2 


2 


: 25 


17 



M 15 

- : 17 15 



ITALIAN 



1968 


April 




























June 




























Dec. 


























1969 


April 




























June 


6 


6 
























Dec. 


2 


\ 


: 8 


7 


















1970 


April 


10 


8 
























June 


8 


7 






1 


1 
















Dec. 






: 18 


15 






1 


1 











1971 April - - - - ~ _ 

June 3 3 1 0 2 1 

Dec. 11 11:14 14 - 0 - -:2 1 



RUSSIAN 1968 April 

June 
Dec. 



1969 


April 
June 
Dec. 


4 1 

- : 4 1 
















1970 


Ap-' ' 
J. re 
Dec. 




1 


1 


1 


1 








1971 


April 
June 
Dec. 




















continued on next page 



TBble FE (7) contd 
SCCAPE 



1. SECRETARfAL CERTiFICATE (all stages) 1968-71— contd 



Language 



year and 



Junior 
Stage I 



Stage II 



Advanced 
Stage III 







montn 


entry 


pass 






entry 


pass 






entry 


pass 











- ■ 






tola} 








total 








totai 


SPANISH 


1968 


April 




























JursQ 


10 


9 






- 


- 








- 








Dec. 




- : 


10 


9 


- 


- 




- 


- 


: 


- - 




1969 


April 








- 


- 












— 






June 


10 


10 
























Dec. 


3 


3 : 


13 


13 


















1970 


April 


4 


3 
























June 


9 


9 






17 


12 
















Dec. 






13 


12 






17 


12 










1971 


/April 










11 


10 
















June 


11 


10 






10 








6 


6 








Dec. 






11 


10 






21 


16 






6 6 



2, DIPLOMA FOR GRADUATE SECRETARIES 







FRENCH 


GERMAN 


ITALIAN 


RUSSIAN 


SPANISH 


year and month 


no. 


pass 


no. 


pass 


no. pass 


no. pass 


no. pass 


1968 


June 


12 


9 














Sept. 
















1969 


June 


15 


14 


6 


6 


2 2 








Sept. 


2 


2 












1970 


June 


16 


16 


6 


6 










Sept. 
















1971 


June 


41 


36 


22 


21 






4 0 




Sept, 


1 


0 


1 


1 









3. SCOTTISH NATIONAL CERTIFICATE JN BUSINESS STUDIES 



1967 


May 


26 


14 






1 


1 












Dec. 


6 


3 


















1968 


May 


2? 


15 


8 


7 


1 


1 












Dec. 


b 


2 


















1969 


May 


28 


18 


4 


4 
















Dec. 


9 


3 


















1970 


May 


24 


17 




















Dec. 


29 


18 


















1971 


May 
























Dec. 























Figures by courtesy of SCCAPE 
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Table FE (8) NORTHERN COUNTIES TECHNICAL EXAMINATIONS COUNCIL 
1* WRITTEN AND ORAL EXAMINATIONS 1970, 1971 



FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN RUSSIAN SPANISH 







entry 


pass 


entry 


pass 


entry 


pass 


entry 


pass 


entry 


pass 


1970 


1 


25 


23 


82 


59 


26 


25 


3 


3 


66 


50 




\i 


27 


24 


28 


24 


14 


12 


1 


1 


19 


16 




III 


6 


8 


16 


17 


9 


8 


1 


1 


6 


4 




IV 






8 


8 
















V 






2 


1 














- 


VJ 


4 


4 


2 


1 
















total 


64 


59 


140 


110 


49 


45 


5 


5 


J2 


71 


1971 


1 


28 


23 


07 


42 


18 


15 






38 


33 




fl 


25 


22 


33 


31 


7 


7 


1 


1 


8 


8 




lit 


1 


1 


3 


2 


3 


3 


1 


1 


5 


3 










10 


10 






4 


4 


1 


1 




V 






3 


3 
















VI 


2 


3 


1 


1 
















total 


56 


48 


117 


89 


28 


25 


6 


6 


52 


45 



2. WHOLLY ORAL EXAMINATIONS 1970-71 





FRENCH 


GERMAN 


SPANISH 




1970 1971 


1O70 1971 


1970 1971 


grade 


entry pass entry pass 


entry pass entry pass 


entry pass eotry pass 


1 


5 4 3 3 


25 25 16 15 


8 8 6 5 


II 


5 4 0 0 


3 3 9 9 


4 4 2 2 


total 


: 10 8 3 3 


28 28 25 24 


12 12 8 7 



figures by courtesy i/ie Northern Counties Technlcaf Sxanvnations Courycil 



Table f E{9) EAST MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL UNION 
1* WRITTEN AND ORAL EXAMINATIONS 1961. 1966 



Srade FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH 







entry 


pass 


entfy 


pass 


entry pass 


1961 


S.I 


26 


19 


27 


22 


19 12 




S.2 


33 


20 


10 


9 






S,3 


16 


12 


2 


1 




1966 


S.I 


28 


14 


39 


24 


19 17 




S.2 


22 


13 


13 


11 






S.3 


6 


6 










S.4 


1 


1 









2. PRACTICAL LANGUAGES 1972' 



grade FHENCH GERMAN ITALIAN SPANISH 

entry pass entry pass entry pass ent^y pass 



5.1 46 38 121 103 5 4 10 10 

5.2 16 16 29 27 2 2 

"The present scheme of 'practicat fanguage' exanr^inaiions has now replaced Ihe earlier 'traditional' system. 



Figures by courtesy of East Midland Education Union 
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Table FE (10) STATISTICS OF EDUCATION 
STATISTICS OF CDUCATiON November 1969 



England and Wales 



1. Students taking ADVANCED COURSES leading to recognised qualifications al grant-aided establishmenis 



subject 



fuM-time 
courses 
M fr 



sar^dwich 
courses 



parl-lime 
day 

M F 



evening 
only 



all co'jrses 
M F T 



i. UNIVERSITY FIRST DEGREES 



1 s! year 
students 



RUSSIAN Language* 


13 


lo 


1 "3 


0 "7 
1.0 


oO 




and studies 














ii. CNAA FIRST DEGREES 












FRENCH Language 














and Studies 


26 34 






o4 


vU 


61 


SPANISH Language 














and Studies 


9 13 




Q 


1 






Other Languages 














and Literature 


192 221 8 10 




200 


231 


431 


220 


iii. PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 












FRENCH Language 














and Studies 


46 18 31 98 


156 


162 


187 


349 


283 


FRENCH/GERMAN 














Lang, and Studies 


n 


9 


11 


9 


20 


20 


SPANISH Language 














and Studies 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Other W. EUROPEAN 














Lang, and Studies 


7 




7 


16 


23 


13 


RUSSIAN Language 














and Studies 


4 6 




4 


6 


10 


10 


iv. COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES 


Olhef VV. EUROPEAN 














Lang, and Studies 


32 23 




32 


23 


55 


20 


ORIENTAL ASIAN 














h AFRICAN 


3 8 




3 


8 


11 


11 


Other Languages 














and Literature 


59 272 




59 


272 


331 


172 


V. OTHER ADVANCED COURSES 


FRENCH Language 














and Studies 


12 


32 


12 


32 


44 


34 



• 8A (Subsidiary) course at th^^ Po yte 
also appeared tn this sticiion. 



jf C'inira! Lordori (Holborn College). In other years French, German etc. have 



2. Students takmcj NON AO . - • , 
i. REGIONAL EXAMINING 80AHD 

subject courses 



s^^^i quahfications at grant-aided estabfishments 



evening 
only 



all courses 



1 St year 
students 







M 


F 


M 


F 


T 




FRENCH Lar^guage 
















and Studies 


7 


320 


584 


320 


591 


911 


694 


GERMAN Language 
















and Studies 


6 18 


401 


469 


407 


487 


894 


716 


SPANISH Lar^guage 
















and Studies 


2 


130 


2bl 


130 


259 


339 


297 


Other W. EUROPEAN 














Lar^g. and Studies 




95 


216 


95 


216 


311 


206 


RUSSIAN Language 
















and Studies 




15 


23 


15 


23 


38 


35 
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Tabre FE{10} contd 



STATISTICS OF EDUCATION November 1969 England and Wales 



II. OTHER NON ADVAf^JCED COURSES 




fuU-tin\e sandwich 


pan-lime 


evening 






1st year 


sjbject 


courses courses 






only 




a'l courses 


students 




M F M F 


M 


p 


M 


F 


M 


F T 




FRtNCH Language 


. 
















and Studies 






V f 


936 1,260 


959 1.458 2,412 


1,570 


GERMAN Language 


















and Studies 


7 


1 A 




1,010 


950 


1.024 


979 2,003 


1,378 


FRENCH/GERMAN 


















Lang, and Studies 


3 149 37 


Q 




186 


189 


198 


438 636 


292 


SPANISH Langu33e 


















and Studies 


8 


jl 


0 

£. r 


347 


633 


349 


662 1.011 


636 


Other W. EUROPEAN 


















Lang, and Studies 




1 


11 


272 


432 


273 


443 716 


449 


RUSSIAN Language 


















and Stud es 


16 14 


5 


18 


166 


154 


187 


186 373 


284 


Other CENTRAL B 


















E. EUROPEAN 


















Lang, and Studies 








10 


33 


10 


33 43 


36 


ORIENTAL. ASIAN, 


















£t AFRICAN 








7 


2 


7 


2 9 


4 
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SCHOOLS (SCH) 



Table S0H{1 ) EXAMINATIONS i LANGUAGES ONLY 



1. GCE ORDINARY LEVEL 








FGIRS : 


Summer f xaminations only 


Language 


year 


boys 


girls 




totel 


entries 


% pass 


entries 


% pass 


entries 


% pass 


r H t NL n 


1 ybi 


72,569 


52 3 


64,104 


63-2 


136,637 


57 4 




1 966 




56 7 


77,197 


66 2 


158,137 


60 8 




1968 


73,060 


56 7 


76,473 


65 6 


149,533 


60 8 




1969 


71 ,734 


56 8 


76,051 


66 0 


1 47,785 


61 '1 




1 y /O 


69,632 


56 3 


76,298 


66-2 


145.930 


61 0 




1 y /I 


CC AQ A 


54 7 


76,507 


64-8 


142.991 


60 1 


C D HjI am 

(jc KMAN 


1 961 


11.774 


53 9 


11.081 


65 7 


22.855 


69 6 




1 bob 


1 0,71 y 


53 9 


16,788 


63-7 


32.507 


69 0 




1968 


1 5,792 


53 7 


18,315 


64 9 


34.107 


64 9 




1969 


15,668 


55 2 


18,554 


64-9 


34.222 


60 4 




1 970 


1 5,839 


55 7 


19,142 


64-2 


34 981 


60 4 




4 1 

1 y/i 


1 5,463 


56 2 


19,692 


64-7 


35,155 


61 0 


ITALIAN 


1 n CI 

1 ybi 


185 


59 5 


466 


67 0 


651 


64-8 




1 966 


1 ,1 46 


38 7 


1,943 


52-9 


3.089 


47-6 




1968 


1 ,044 


57 1 


2.384 


69 8 


3428 


65-9 




1969 


1 ,270 


601 


2.517 


70 2 


3,787 


66-8 




1970 


938 


73 9 


2.537 


67*6 


3,475 


69 3 




1 971 


966 


58 6 


2,490 


69 3 


3-456 


663 


RUSSIAN 


1961 


584 


63'7 


177 


83 6 


761 


68-3 




1966 


1,657 


64 5 


1,213 


74 9 


2,870 


68 9 




1968 


1741 


64 6 


1,393 


76 8 


3,134 


70 a 




1969 


1,748 


64 4 


1.613 


7V4 


3.361 


67 8 




1970 


1,709 


60 9 


1,661 


71 -3 


3,370 


66 0 




1971 


1,662 


63 1 


1-483 


68 1 


3,145 


65-5 


SPANISH 


1961 


3,286 


506 


3.454 


61 0 


6,740 


55-9 




1966 


4,330 


506 


5.718 


62-8 


10,048 


57-5 




1 yoo 


4J51 


51-7 


6.456 


60-3 


10,607 


56 9 




1969 


4,295 


520 


6,577 


60 2 


10,872 


56 9 




1970 


4,182 


54-3 


6,761 


61-2 


10,943 


58 6 




1971 


4,069 


55-5 


6.901 


61-9 


10.970 


59-6 


total can> 
didates 

(all sub- 
jects) 


1961 
: 1966 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 


218,030 
333,847 
342,928 
344,700 
342,476 
352,452 




163.360 
255.395 
284.173 
294,284 
301,866 
313,992 




381,390 
589.242 
627J01 
638,984 
644,342 
606,444 
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Table SCH (1) contd. 

2. GCE ADVANCED LEVEL 



FQIRS : Summer Examinations only 



boys girls lolal 

language year 



entries % pass enlnes % pass entries % pass 



FRENCH 1961 7,685 67 4 8 572 72-5 16.230 70 1 

1966 11,220 67 2 15 067 72 7 26,287 70 4 

1968 11,145 66 3 16,006 72-4 27J51 69 9 

1969 10.625 66 1 16.060 71 7 26,675 69 5 

1970 9-822 65 4 16,103 72-2 25.925 69 6 

1971 9.361 66 1 16 382 72 7 25,743 70 3 



GEfiMAN 1961 2,584 72 2 2.129 77-4 4.713 74-5 

1966 3,574 72 1 3.911 76-3 7.485 74-3 

1968 3.591 74 4 4.349 77-3 7.940 76 0 

1969 3,261 72 3 4.337 76 4 7.598 74-7 

1970 3,100 71 8 4.420 77-3 7.520 75 1 

1971 3.001 73 2 4 650 76-3 7,651 75 4 



ITALIAN 1961 187 41-2 139 74 8 326 55-5 

1966 219 64 0 361 84 2 580 84 1 

1968 247 73 3 499 79 0 746 77-1 

1969 335 78 8 602 76 2 937 77 2 

1970 325 68 6 609 81 6 934 77-1 

1971 309 69 9 613 80 1 922 76-7 



RUSSIAN 1961 144 80 6 86 90 7 230 84 3 

1966 369 74 3 273 75 5 642 74-8 

1 968 403 79 7 376 83 0 729 81 "3 

1969 374 76 7 389 84 1 763 80 5 

1970 402 76 9 408 76 0 810 76 4 

1971 429 82-8 417 83 9 846 83-3 



SPANISH 1961 902 73-9 510 78 2 1.412 75 5 

1966 1.128 74-4 1.126 77 8 2,254 76-1 

1968 1,174 77 8 1.372 82-1 2.546 80 1 

1969 1,094 76 3 1.386 BO 9 2.480 78 9 

1970 1,023 76-8 1,549 78 2 2.572 77-6 

1971 977 74 8 1.632 78-9 2.609 77-4 



tota? can* 
didates 

(alt sub- 
jects) 



1961 
1966 
19f>8 
1909 
1970 
1971 



70,950 
116.805 
125,184 
129,437 
124.563 
127.214 



33.640 
64,081 
77,990 
83,167 
81.599 
87,162 



104.590 
180,886 
203.174 
212,604 
206,162 
214,376 
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Table SCH (1) contd. 

3. GCE ADVANCED LEVEL 



Summer 1 966 and Summer 1969- by 9rade and sex 



Passes as percentage of entries 





boys 


no. of 


no. of 


dl( 






Grade of Pass 




'0' level 


Language 


gifis 


entries 


passes 


passes 


A 


B 






E 


pass 




total 

— .. 




















1965 







- — 




— 








• 








CDC M/^U 


D 
D 






Of ^ 


7 .A 




9 1 


14 1 


zz o 


zz z 




G 


14,378 


10.508 


73 1 


9 9 


18 2 


10 8 


14 2 


20 1 


17 7 




T 


25,599 


18.0". 5 


70 6 


8 9 


16 3 


10 0 


14 2 


21-2 


19 6 


nCQKA AKl 
Ut n M>\C\ 


D 


J,D f ^ 


2,536 


/I U 


Q CI 


ICQ 


9 4 


14 9 


Z \ \J 


1 y 0 




G 


3.535 


2.775 


78 5 


10 7 


19 5 


119 


14 6 


21-8 


14-7 




T 


7,107 


5.311 


74 7 


10 3 


17 7 


10 6 


14-7 


21-4 


17 1 


IT A 1 1 A M 


D 
D 




oil 


0 1 o 
Ol D 


b b 


O 1 

o 1 


24-8 


18 6 


zoo 


1 4 U 




G 


327 


300 


91 7 


110 


19 6 


37 0 


13 5 


10 7 


7 3 




T 


585 


511 


87-4 


^1 


14 5 


31 6 


15 7 


16 4 


10-3 




D 
D 


oOU 




oU 0 


111 

11*1 


Id 4 


15 7 


20 3 


1 Q 7 

1 y ■ / 


1 O 1 




G 


252 


209 


82 9 


15-1 


17 1 


21 0 


12-7 


17 1 


12-7 




r 


602 


490 


81 4 


12 8 


15 0 


17 9 


17-1 


18 6 


130 


SPANISH 


B 


1.197 


888 


74 2 


88 


16 5 


12-4 


12 6 


24 0 


18-7 




G 


1,016 


785 


77 3 


9 9 


18 1 


14 3 


15-3 


19 7 


15 6 




T 


2,213 


1,675 


75 6 


9-3 


17-2 


13 2 


13 8 


22 0 


17-3 


ALL SUBJECTS 


B 


243,819 


164,739 


67-6 


8-8 


14-1 


1 A . 1 

1 U' 1 


loo 


203 


19 0 




G 


126.616 


90.049 


71 1 


8 4 


15 6 


1 uy 


1 4'0 


21-5 


18 5 




T 


370,435 


254.788 


68 8 


8 6 


14 6 


10 4 


140 


20 7 


18 8 


1869 






















rncNCH 


n 
D 


1 \),b^o 


/ ,\JZo 


66 1 


7 A 


lob 


11-7 


141 


i y- J 


20 8 




G 


1 6,050 


11.505 


71 7 


110 


15-9 


117 


15 7 


17 3 


18 8 




T 


26.675 


18,528 


69 5 


9 6 


15 0 


»1 7 


15 1 


18 1 


196 


otKMAnf 


B 






70 Q 




14/ 


12 5 


153 


18 6 


1 8*1 




G 


4,337 


3.314 


76 4 


13-5 


17-9 


13-1 


13 3 


18 5 


15-3 




T 


7,598 


5.673 


74*7 


12 5 


16-5 


12-9 


14 2 


18 6 


16 6 


ITALIAN 


B 


lie 




788 


1 U 4 


lie 


16-1 


17 9 


2l 0 


14 c 




G 


602 


459 


76-2 


13-5 


20-1 


12 0 


14 5 


16 3 


18-3 




T 


937 


723 


77-2 


>2-4 


17 4 


13 4 


15 7 


18-2 


17 0 




Q 
D 


'if A 


0Q7 


7c 7 


^ A .A 
1 »1 4 


i b b 


110 


18 4 


1 7 >l 

1/4 


^1 A 
1 /■4 




G 


389 


327 


84-1 


14-4 


19 3 


12-1 


19 5 


18 8 


11-8 




T 


763 


614 


80-5 


14 4 


17-4 


1 1 '5 


1 9 0 


18 1 


14 5 


SPAMSH 


B 


1,094 


835 


76-3 


114 


15-7 


12-4 


13-9 


22 9 


14 8 




G 


1,386 


1,121 


80 9 


10 2 


18-1 


12 4 


18 9 


21 2 


12 0 




T 


2,480 


1.956 


78-9 


10 8 


17-1 


12 4 


16'7 


21-9 


13-2 


ALL SUBJtCTS 


B 


266.213 


176,069 


661 


8 6 


12 8 


11-3 


13 5 


19 5 


17 9 




G 


162,714 


114.969 


70 7 


8 8 


14 4 


12 3 


14 5 


20 6 


17-4 




T 


428.927 


291.038 


67 9 


8*7 


13-4 


11-7 


13 9 


199 


17 7 



o 
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continued on next ptge 



Table SCH (1) contd. 



4. ORDINARY LEVEL 



NORTHERN IRELAND GCE 1967-71 

6. ADVANCED LEVEL 







Ordinary level 


Language 


year 


entries 


% passes 


CO C Kl ^Ll 

rnciNLn 




/ » 1 Z f 


f 1 £ 1 




1 ^ C Q 


6,891 


68 29 




1S69 


7.423 


67-71 




1970 


7,523 


64 91 




1 971 


7.4?5 


63-56 


UcKMAN 


1967 










953 


74 82 




1969 


1,009 


72 45 




1970 


989 


73 91 




1 0*7 1 

1 y/1 


1.061 


76'81 


1 T A t 1 A kl 

1 1 AUlAtN 


1 yo/ 




00 0 / 




1 ybo 


41 


68-29 




1969 


65 


80 00 




1970 


42 


76-19 




1 y / 1 


33 


96-97 


nUSolAJM 


< OCT 

1 9o/ 


40 


67-50 




1 968 


29 


86 21 




1 9oy 


45 


7M1 




1970 


65 


89-23 




197^ 


38 


86-84 


SPANISH 


1967 


474 


66-11 




1968 


518 


65-83 




1969 


700 


65-57 




1970 


795 


67-42 




1971 


949 


69-55 





Advanced level 




entries 


% P35S 


70 u levt 


1 HAQ 






1171 

1,1/1 


7R. 1 7 
/O 1 / 


1 p; . Q7 
1 0 y / 


1.365 


69-96 


21-25 


1,336 


67 14 


23-49 


1 


CQ , ') 1 

oy 1 


. oc 




/ D /O 


I b '♦^ 


^dU 


/U 4U 


1 / bu 


295 


70 17 


22 03 


298 


71-81 


21-81 




oy ZD 


z 1 y / 


u 






u 






0 






9 


10000 




OA 


Ql R7 

yr 0/ 


j| 1 7 


c 
O 


100.00 




lU 


oU UU 


ZU UU 


7 


OK. 7 1 
OO / 1 


1 x.oq 

1 4 zy 


7 


85-71 


14-29 


11 


90-91 


0 


78 


80-77 


12-82 


84 


78 57 


15 48 


105 


83-81 


7-62 


108 


79-63 


12-96 


171 


83-63 


13 45 



figures by courtesy of Northern Ireland £xa mining Board 



SCOTLAND SCE 'O' GRADE, GRADE AND CERTIFICATE OF SIXTH YEAR STUDIES 



e. ORDINARY GRADE 1966-71 7. HIGHER GRADE 1966-71 



Language 


year 


entries 


% pass 


entries 


% pass 


FRENCH 


1966 


17.549 


74 0 


9.722 


78-7 




1968 


19.763 


73-8 


11,716 


73-2 




1969 


20.724 


75 2 


11,952 


73-8 




1970 


21,481 


75 1 


12.186 


72-6 




1971 


21,194 


72 2 


12.741 


72-6 


GERMAN 


1966 


3,692 


82-2 


2,431 


84-2 




1968 


4,215 


79 7 


2,776 


80-9 




1969 


4,377 


78 5 


2,876 


81-1 




1970 


4,427 


77 9 


2,930 


81-0 




1971 


3,057 


78 2 


2,302 


79 8 


ITALIAN 


1966 


215 


85 6 


160 


81-9 




1968 


362 


73 8 


284 


79 6 




1969 


373 


72 7 


288 


79 5 




1970 


425 


69 2 


316 


77 5 




1971 


498 


74-1 


357 


75-4 


RUSSIAN 


1966 


272 


72 4 


163 


86 5 




1968 


348 


80 5 


229 


79 5 




1969 


382 


78 5 


202 


80-7 




1970 


384 


67-2 


230 


75-7 




1971 


353 


76 8 


230 


79 1 


SPANISH 


1966 


782 


78 3 


496 


80 8 




1968 


M47 


73 1 


626 


79-1 




1969 


1.173 


73-1 


678 


770 




1970 


1.259 


69 7 


774 


74-5 




1971 


1,246 


70-9 


822 


73 0 




continued on next 
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Table SCH (1) contd. 

8. CERTIFICATE OF SiyTH YEAR STUOIESt 1^68-71 (entries) 



FRENCH 



1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 



544 
745 
791 
897 



GERMAN 



1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 



244 
284 
366 



t Offered in French and German onlv 
Figures taken from SCEEB Supp/ement 



9. CSe GRADES AWARDED IN FGmS, 1965-71 (all modes) 









Grade 1 






Grades 2-5 




Language 


year 


. — 

boys 


girls 


total 


boys 




total 


FRENCH 




1965 


370 


883 


1.253 


3.069 


3,601 


— - 
6.670 




1968 


1.814 


4.131 


5,945 


13.982 


16.761 


30,743 




1969 


2.052 


5J75 


7,227 


16.636 


2V403 


38,039 




1970 


2,231 


5.918 


8,149 


18.559 


24,669 


43.228 




1971 


2,579 


6.035 


8.614 


21.665 


28.450 


50.115 


GERMAN 


1965 


52 


92 


144 


387 


403 


790 




1968 


283 


404 


687 


1.882 


1.701 


3.583 




1969 


360 


495 


855 


2,335 


2.296 


4.631 




1970 


301 


627 


928 


2,592 


2.646 


5,238 




1971 


405 


765 


1J70 


2,700 


3,187 


5,887 


ITALIAN 


1965 
















1968 


1 


26 


27 


29 


68 


97 




1969 


2 


45 


47 


16 


58 


74 




1970 


2 


33 


35 


19 


96 


115 




1971 


17 


58 


75 


35 


145 


180 


RUSSIAN 


1965 


1 


1 


2 


5 


12 


17 




1968 


14 


19 


33 


39 


48 


87 




1969 


16 


15 


31 


55 


71 


126 




1970 


23 


45 


68 


56 


101 


157 




1971 


20 


38 


58 


57 


98 


155 


SPANISH 


1965 


26 


17 


42 


110 


75 


185 




1968 


98 


162 


260 


517 


658 


1.175 




1969 


86 


198 


284 


683 


881 


1.564 




1970 


83 


143 


326 


648 


904 


1.552 




1971 


112 


268 


380 


681 


1.130 


1.811 



ffgures from HMSO, Statistics of Educ3t^on 



10, SCHOOiS COUNCIL MODERN LANGUAGES PROJECT 



Experimental 'O' level 



year 

1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 



FRENCH 
entry % pass 



105 
972 



77 1 

60 6 



GERMAN 
entry % pass 



151 
355 
479 



54 0 
46 5 
51-3 



RUSSIAN 
entry % pass 



202 
247 
328 
364 



56 4 
60-3 
65-5 
68-1 



SPANISH 
entry % pass 



176 
202 
405 
618 



54 5 
650 
57-5 
59 1 



ERLC 
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continued on next pag9 



Table SCH (1) contd. 

11. QCC AND CSE ENTRIES IN FGIRS COMPARED FOR YEARS 1968-71 



GCE '0' level (Summer) CSE (all modes) 







boys 




total 


boys 


girls 


total 


FRENCH 


1968 


73,060 


76.473 


149.533 


16,852 


21.475 


38.327 




1969 


71.734 


76.051 


147.785 


20,219 


27,468 


47,677 




» y /u 






1 AK 

1 *tDtiJ-J\/ 




o 1 VLor\ 
N> l.ooU 


O4.14o 




1Q71 




7ft Rn7 


1 A*} 


OA 0/A 




CQ TOQ 


G€RMAN 


1968 


1 5,792 


18.315 


34.107 


2,282 


2.167 


4,449 




1969 


15.668 


18,554 


34.222 


2.867 


2.861 


5.728 




1 y / u 


1 D,00^ 


1 Q 1 AO 


o**.yoi 


1 OQ 


o, J /b 


D,bUo 




1 Ci7l 

1 y / 1 


1 D<4DJ 








o.yo/ 


T ACT 


ITALIAN 


1968 


1.044 


2.384 


3.423 


34 


96 


130 




1969 


1.270 


2.517 


3.787 


21 


104 


125 




1 Q~lf\ 

1 y /u 


y Jo 


0 R'^7 




00 


1 J 1 


1 KO 






ODD 


^.4yu 








/Ob 


pi JCCI A M 




1 741 


i ,0<30 


*\ 1 A 
O. 1 ot 


R7 


DO 


1 OR 




1969 


r.748 


1.613 


3.361 


75 


39 


164 




1970 


1.709 


1.661 


3.370 


83 


149 


232 




1971 


1.662 


1.483 


3,145 


77 


136 


213 


SPANISH 


1968 


4.151 


6,456 


10,607 


667 


890 


1,557 




1969 


4.295 


6.577 


10.872 


842 


M54 


1.996 




1970 


4.182 


6761 


1 0.943 


783 


1.228 


2.011 




1971 


4.069 


6.901 


10.970 


793 


1.398 


2.191 



12. SCHOOL LEAVERS WITH COMBINATIONS OF 'A' LEVEL SUBJECTS 



Total of school leavers in 1 968 - 1 969 with 'A' levet passes in at Jeast one modern or c/assfcaf foreign language and numbers 
of these leavers with passes in (a) at least one modern foreign language plus one science/maths subject and (b) at least one 
modern foreign language plus one 'social science' subject,* (a) and (b) being expressed as a percentage of the total/* 





Total 


(a) 

Science/Maihs 
Combinations 
(%) 


(b) 

Social Sciences 
Combinations 
(%) 


Boys 


7,350 


5 2 


16-4 


Girls 


12.120 


4 1 


110 


Soys and Girls 
Upper Grade 


9.610 


50 


13-8 



Boys and Girls 9,860 4-1 12-2 

Lower Grade 



TOTAL 19.470 46 130 



• By 'social science' subjects are implied geography, economics, economic history, vocational subjects (domestic and 
commercial), but not general studies. 

" These figures are based on a random sample of 1/1 0th of school leavers in 1968^1969. 



Details of standard errors of percentages may be found in the Explanatory Notes to vol. 2 of Statistics of Education. 
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Table SCH{2) EXAMINATIONS : LANGUAGES h OTHER SUBJECTS 
Total examination candidates* 1969* as en indication of relative size 



1. CSE AND GCE '0^ AND 'A' LEVELS. alJ subjects- Summer 1969 





boys 










giris 








Source 




total 


CSE 


'0' \Qve\ 


'A' ievel 


Recognised Schools 


B 


1 1 8.603 


222.663 


74,040 




G 


115.031 


198,076 


52.402 





T 


233.634 


420729 


^26.'t42 


Grant-aided 


B 


1 58 


61,888 


26,41 9 


Fu(thef Education 


G 


390 


65,234 


17.419 




T 


548 


1 17,172 


43.838 


Candidates 


G 




291,755 


82,227 


under 19 years on 1.1X 69 


G 




262,069 


64,710 




T 




553.824 


146,937 


Candidates 


B 




62,945 


47.210 


19 and over on 1.1X.69 


G 




32.215 


18.457 




T 




85.160 


65.667 


TOTAL CANOiOATES 


8 


118.761 


344.700 


129.437 




G 


115.421 


294.284 


83.167 




T 


234.182 


638,984 


212.604 



Large numbers of candidates entered at rrore than one level at a time, e.g. 138,050 sat both CSE 
and GCE '0' level papers; 37,697 sat both '0' and A' level papers; 1,542 sat papers in all three. 
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continued on next page 
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Table SCH (2) contd. 

3, CSE GRADES IN FGIRS COMPARED WITH OTHER SUBJECTS (all modos) 1969 



% of entries 



Language 


Entries 














grduG 1 




o \jf oeiier 


FRENCH 


boys 


20,219 


10 1 


78 1 


92-4 




Cjif Is 


27 458 


18-8 


88 7 


96 8 




total 


47,677 


1 R 9 






GERMAN 


boys 


2.867 


126 


83 7 


94-0 




yi M 3 




17 3 


91-1 


97-6 




lOl3l 


5 728 




fl7 d 


yo o 


ITALIAN 


boys 


21 


9 5 


85-7 


85 7 




y.f la 


1 04 


43 3 


96 2 


99 0 




total 


1 25 




y*4 'J 


yo o 


RUSSIAN 


boys 


75 


21 3 


86-7 


94-7 








16 9 


82 0 


96-6 




lOEd 1 


1 fid 




O** 1 


y D' / 


SPANISH 


boys 


842 


10 2 


76-1 


91-3 






1 pi 54 


17 2 


85 1 


94-4 




total 




1 d 9 


O 1 o 


y J 1 


HISTORY 


boys 


36,041 


13 5 


80-5 


92-4 




U"' ' * 


31 ,900 


15 0 


83-5 


94-1 




lUKdl 


ft? Q4^ 


1 d^ 


Q1 -Q 
1 y 


y>> z 


GF^OGRAPHY 


boys 


48,069 


13 9 


84-6 


95-2 




nirl C 

yiria 




110 


81-3 


94 0 




lOiai 


An son 


1 9 -'7 




QA .7 

y 4 - / 


ENGLISH 


boyR 


92,563 


10 0 


85 0 


97 7 




Qirls 




214 


93-4 


98-1 




total 


171 1^7 






yo o 




boys 


85,061 


1 *^ fi 


7ft'4 
/On 


O 1 o 




girls 


68,609 


10 1 


74-1 


89 4 




total 


153.670 


13 2 


88-9 


96-8 


PHYSICS 


boys 


44.390 


11-9 


83 2 


94-3 




girls 


3,670 


8 9 


80 7 


93-5 




total 


48.060 


117 


83 0 


94-2 



o 
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Table SCH (2) contd. 



4- CSE MODES COMPARED, 1969-70, fanguagea and other subjects 







boys 


Mode 1 


Mode 2 


Mode 3 


Subject 


year 


girls 




% 




% 




% 






total 


entriss 


nrade 1 


entries 


gtade 1 


cntriGS 


grade 1 


MODERN 


1969 


B 


22.160 


10 5 


392 


110 


1.785 


12 0 


LANCUAGES 




G 


29.233 


1 8 5 


490 


22-7 


2.375 


21 '6 






T 


51,393 




882 




4,160 






1970 


B 


24.261 


9 8 


371 


8-9 


2,249 


12-1 






G 


33,426 


1 8'6 


548 


22*8 


2,929 


20'7 






T 


57,687 




919 




5,178 




ARTS: 


1969 


B 


161.819 


12 4 


5,616 


11-4 


26,220 


15 4 


incl. 




G 


160,803 


20 0 


4,988 


20 4 


24,097 


250 


MOUcRN 




T 


322,622 




10,604 




50,31 7 




LANGUAGES 




































1970 


B 


175,634 


12 7 


5.862 


11-5 


30,071 


16 6 






G 


1 74,510 


20 1 


5,639 


20-5 


27,71 7 


26 5 






T 


350,144 




1 1,491 




67,788 






1969 


B 


250,003 


14 9 


9.935 


15-4 


31,982 


17 7 


SCIENCE, 




G 


1 07,225 


10 3 


6,386 


8-4 


14,623 


16 4 


MATHS, 




T 


357,228 




16,321 




46,605 




TECHNICAL 


1970 


B 


271,311 


16 3 


10,616 


15-4 


38.186 


17 6 


SUBJECTS 




G 


121,269 


10 8 


6,013 


90 


17,143 


16 0 






T 


392,580 




16,629 




55,329 






1969 


B 


50,776 


13 2 


2,317 


14-5 


9.073 


15 3 


SOCIAL 




G 


100,572 


13 5 


2,873 


18-4 


13,415 


200 


SCIENCE 




T 


151,348 




5,190 




22,438 




VOCATIONAL 


1970 


B 


55,081 


14 0 


2,521 


16-3 


11.084 


15-1 


SUBJECTS 




G 


109,656 


14 3 


3,235 


16-8 


16.777 


303 






T 


164,737 




6,756 




27,861 





1969 B 462,598 13 8 17.868 14 0 67,275 16 6 
G 368,600 15-4 14,247 14-7 52.135 21-0 
T 831,198 32.115 119,410 

Totat 

1970 B 602,026 14-2 18,989 14-3 79,341 16 5 
G 405,436 15 8 14.887 16 0 61,637 21-4 
T 907,461 33,876 140,978 
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Table SCH (2) contd. 



5. GCE PASSES IN VARIOUS SU8JECTS, with % change 1960-1970 





boys 




'0' level 






'A' level 




Subject 
















girls 
















total 


1960 


1970 


% change 


1960 


1970 


% change 


ALL SUBJECTS 


B 


494,1 96 


dd9,do0 


34*7 


1 00,634 


ioO,d7o 


Tift C 

73 5 




G 


430832 


656.239 


52-3 


45,728 


122.653 


i6ri 2 




T 


928,028 


1,325.819 


42 9 


146,362 


303,326 


107'2 


FRtNCH 


B 


Oft o c 


38,532 


-20 


4,yzu 


6,41 9 


'JA C 




Q 


41,016 


50,540 


23-2 


5,357 


11.630 


117 1 




T 


80.352 


89,072 


109 


10,27/ 


18.049 


75 6 


LATIN 


n 
D 


1 5,566 


1 3.354 


-1 4'2 


2,564 


1,846 


1 O A 




G 


12,569 


14,457 


150 


2,346 


2.288 


-25 




T 


28,136 


27,811 


-12 


4,910 


4,134 


-15 8 


cNGLISH 


B 


7J,0/4 


94.074 


28-7 


6.079' 


1 0.041 


147-4 


LANGUAGE* 


G 


68,252 


112,590 


650 


8,486 


26.331 


2103 




T 


141,326 


206,664 


46-2 


14,565 


41.372 


184-1 


MAT HEM ATlCo 


B 


81 ,826 


1 01 .557 


24 1 


23,289 


34,866 


49-7 




G 


34,80C 


56.053 


61 -1 


3,569 


8.603 


141-0 




T 


116,626 


157.610 


35-1 


26,858 


43.469 


61 8 


GEOGnArHY 


B 


37,268 


CI lift 


39-9 


4,549 


1 2.890 


1 83-4 




G 


30,798 


41.638 


35-4 


3,116 


9.115 


192-5 




T 


68,066 


93.817 


37 8 


7,665 


22.005 


187-1 


HISTORY 


B 


31 .223 


35.026 


1 2-2 


7,279 


1 3.1 66 


80-9 




G 


36,174 


39.295 


86 


4,951 


12,451 


151-6 




T 


67,397 


74.321 


10 3 


12,230 


25,617 


109-5 


CHEMISTRY 


B 


26,869 


36.1 56 


34-6 


13,917 


1 6.1 36 


1 5'9 




Q 


6,197 


14,7n 


137-4 


2,683 


5,301 


97-2 




T 


33,066 


50,867 


53 8 


16.605 


21,437 


29-1 


PHYSICS 


B 


32,759 


47.846 


46-1 


1 8,009 


23.350 


29'7 




u 


n ACQ 


1 1 ,yy / 


1 1 y "4 




4.0o4 


ODD 




T 


38.228 


69,843 


56 5 


20.619 


28.034 


36 6 


BIOLOGY 


6 


13,553 


31.243 


130 5 


2,207t 


6.837 


209-8t 




G 


34,362 


66.852 


65 5 


1,565 


6.515 


316-3 




T 


47,915 


88.095 




3.772 


13.352 





*for 'A' level, the figures quoted are for Engltsh literature; 
'0' level English literatufe figures are: 
B 38,293 52,104 36-1% 
G 56.583 82.945 46 6% 
r 94,876 135.049 42-3% 



tthe increase in 'A' level figure for biotogy is explained by absorplion of hMrny and zoology, with figures as follows: 
f960 J 970 % change 

Botany 2.828 1.507 -46-7 

Zoology : 4.319 3.159 -26-9 
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TABLE SCH (3) LANGUAGE AVAILABILITY 



LANGUAGE AVAILABILHY 1969^70 



In a survey undertaken by the Association of Teachers of Russian, with financial assistance from the 
Department of Education and Science, questionnaires were sent to all secotidary schools In the United 
Kingdom in September 1 969, with a second mailing in the Spring of 1970 to those which had not replied. 
Extracts from the results of the survey (published in the AIR Journal of Russian Studies, no,21, 1971) 
are given below. 



ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF RUSSIAN 

SURVEY OF SUPPLY, DEMAND AND UTILISATION 
OF TEACHERS OF RUSSIAN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Results of Preliminary Survey 

In view of the changing situation due to schools closing, changing their names 
and status and being amalgamated as a result of rc-orgLinisation, the total number of 
elTective questionnaires sent out can only be an estimate, hence the round figures of 
7,(XX) for the fust mailing and 3,000 for the second. 

Language groupings 

The two mailings ar*? contrasted here to suggest that there is likely to be some 
statistical relevance in the iigures. An examination of the percentages suggests that 
any extrapolation with reference to the schools which did not reply should err on the 
side of pessimism, since schools otTering mtjre than one langULige have replied sooner 
than those with French only or no language at all As far as Russian is concerned, 
since the questionnaire went out under the ATR heading, it would be unwise to expect 
more than a handful of schools to remain unaccounted for. 

The category 'Schools with Special Class/Set for Pupils with Primary French' 
was included for the guidance of the Schools Council Modern Languages Project, 
who wished to establish how far special provision was being made for pupils with 
earlier experience of French. Comments appended to a number of replies stressed that 
while such classes or sets had been considered, practical difllculties had been met. 



I. LANGUACt Groupings Offlred 



First Mailing Second Mailing 







VoOf 




% of 


Total 




So, 


total 


No, 


total 


No. 


No foreign language 


345 


8 


94 


10 


439 


French only 


no7 


36 


410 


44 


1917 


French + 1 


1061 


26 


224 


24 


1285 


F>ench ^2 


818 


20 


139 


14 


957 


French + 3 


322 


8 


50 




372 


French + 4 


72 


n 


21 


i\ 


93 


German onjv 


28 




5 


33 


One foreign language (other 












than I fench or German) 


10 




1 




11 


Two foreign languages (ex- 












cluding French) 


3 




0 




3 


Special Class/Set for Pupils 












Vkilh Primary French 


210 


5 


38 




248 


TOrAL SCHOOLS 


4166 




944 




5110 


Total possible 


c, 7000 




c, 3000 




c. 7000 



Note thai in many schools courses started at more than one level and heiKc 
the total of 'courses' is in excess of the total number of schools in each case. 
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Table SCH (3) contd. 
Language availability 



2. Courses Offered 



Language 


No. of 
schools 


11 + 


12 + 


13 + 


14 + 


15 + 


6th* 




German 



















First mailing 


1922 


212 


535 


627 


531 


39 


254 
















(100) 


Second mailing 


394 


32 


116 


132 


ill 


9 


49 
















(21) 


TOTAL 


2316 


244 


651 


759 


642 


48 


303 
















(I2k) 


Ridssian 
















First mailing 


682 


22 


SO 


96 


126 


57 


367 
















(307) 


Second mailing 


i20 


2 


12 


\1 


24 


7 


74 














(61) 


TOTAL 


802 


24 


92 


113 


150 


64 


441 


















Spanish 
















Fifsl mailing 


890 


79 


143 


170 


197 


48 


351 


Second mailing 


173 


12 


25 


32 


44 


iO 


69 


TOTAL 


1063 


91 


167 


202 


241 


58 


420 


Italian 
















First mailing 


277 


13 


16 


26 


37 


32 


189 


Second mailing 


55 


4 


1 


7 


7 


3 


34 


TOTAL 


332 


17 


17 


33 


44 


35 


223 



♦Numbers in brackets represent schools where courses are offered only at 6th form level. 



3. Languages Offered: No. of Schools 



First mailing Second mailing 





No, 


%of 
total 


No. 


total 


Total 
No. 


French 


3780 


91 


844 


90 


4624 


German 


1922 


46 


394 


42 


2316 


Russian 


682 


16J 


120 


13 


802 


Spanish 


890 


21} 


173 




1063 




277 


61 


55 


6 


332 


No foreign language 


345 


8 


94 


10 


439 


TOTAL 


4*:>6 




944 




5110 



Further analysis of replies to the questionnaires provides certain evidence of the effect of comprehen- 
sivisation on the availability of the study of foreign languages in schools. 
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Table SCH (3) contd. 



Language Availability 



4. AVAILABILITY OF FRENCH AND OTHER FOREIGN LAMGUAGES IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 1969 





no. cf 


no 


French 










average no. 


Authority 


schoc's 


reply 


only 


F + 1 


F + 2 


F + 3 


F + 4 


of languages 


COUNTIES : Soulhern Erqiand 






. . . 












1 I) 


1 


- 


4 


10 


4 


- 


3 0 


Buckinghamshir© 


2Z 


c 

9 




a 
o 


1 


Q 

o 




OA) 


Ess6K 


1 Q 


1 


2 




6 


8 


2 


3 4 


Hampshire 


1 o 


2 




3 


9 


3 


1 


3-1 




o o 

zo 


5 




6 


15 


2 




2-8 


S urrcy 


/I 


4 




4 


8 


2 


3 


3 2 


E3St Sussex 


o 


3 


— 




4 


1 




3-2 


vvesi oussex 




_ 




2 


1 


4 





3 3 




142 


21 


2 


27 


54 


32 


6 


3-1 


BOROUGHS : 


Southern England 
















Boufnemouth 


3 


_ 




_ 


2 


1 




3-3 


Brighton 


5 


1 


- 




3 


1 


- 


3 2 


Canterbury 


2 






1 


1 






2'5 


Eastbourne 


2 


1 






1 


- 


- 


3 0 


Hastings 


2 










2 




40 


PortsfTJOuth 


7 


I 






4 


1 


1 


3 3 


Reading 


5 


_ 




2 


2 


1 




2 8 


Southannpton 


5 








2 


2 


1 


3 8 


Southend 


5 


_ 




2 


1 


2 




3 0 




36 


2 




6 


16 


10 


2 


3-2 


COUNTIES : Northern England 
















Cheshire 


32 


3 




11 


12 


6 


_ 


2-8 


Cumberland 


7 


— 





4 


1 


1 


1 


29 


Derbyshire 


15 


3 




5 


5 


2 




2-7 


Durharn 


22 


6 


1 


7 


6 


2 





2 6 


Lancashire 


59 


2 




23 


24 


10 


- 


2-8 


Northumberland 


14 






9 


1 






2-1 


Nottinghamshiro 


16 


1 


1 


6 


7 


1 




2-5 


Staffordshire 


20 


10 


1 


5 


3 


1 


_ 


2-4 


Westmorland 


4 




« 
1 


6 








1 '7 


Yofks. E.Riding 


5 


1 






2 


2 




3 5 


N.Ridmg 


11 


2 


1 


2 


5 


1 




2-7 


W.Riding 


35 


4 


3 


14 


13 


1 




2-4 




240 


36 


8 


89 


79 


27 


1 


2 6 


total 


718 


57 


10 


122 


149 


69 


9 
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Table SCH (3) contd. 



Languuge Availability 

5. AVAILABILITY OF FRENCH AND OTHER FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN SECONDARY MODERNS, 1969 





no, of 


no 




Aulhority 


schools 


reply 


u 


COUNTIES : Southern Enofand 






Berkshire 


36 


1 1 


1 


Buckinghamshire 


46 


15 


2 


Essex 


56 


21 


3 


Hampshire 


60 


13 


1 


Kent 


95 


35 


4 


Surrey 


72 


0 1 




East Sussex 


30 


\ U 


~ 


West Sussex 


20 


6 






415 


130 


1 1 


BOROUGHS : Southern England 






Bournemouth 


10 


i. 


- 


Brighton 


11 


D 




Canterbury 


3 


2 




Eastbourne 


4 






Hastings 


4 


2 




Portsmouth 


19 


10 


2 


Reading 


6 


0 




Southampton 








Southend 


11 








68 




I 


COUNTIES ; Northern England 






Cheshire 


88 


66 


1 O 


Cumberland 


11 


3 


2 


Derbyshire 


62 


26 


7 


Durham 


98 


Jo 


26 


Lancashire 


184 






Northumberland 


64 


23 


7 


Nottinghamshire 


60 


6\ 


1 0 


Staffordshire 


61 


35 


6 


Westmorland 


4 




2 


Yorks. E.Riding 


13 


3 




N.Riding 


26 


7 


3 


W.Riding 


87 


29 


19 



foreign languages taught 
1 2 3 



18 
19 
26 
33 
46 
37 
16 
9 



748 



290 



103 



203 



33 



38 
4 
15 
31 
106 
32 
19 
19 
2 
7 
16 
36 

325 



3 
10 
7 
11 
10 
6 
4 
6 



57 



3 
3 
6 
2 

1 

3 
4 
23 



10 



average no. 
of langs. 
available 



M 
13 
M 
1*3 

\^ 

15 
1*2 
1-6 



1-3 



14 
10 
10 
10 
10 
0 9 
1-2 

1-4 

12 



0 85 
1-40 
0 92 
0-62 
100 

0- 88 
0 65 
0 92 
0 50 

1- 30 
0 84 
0 76 

0-86 



total 



1,231 



444 



116 



661 



89 



15 



(]]J:t::;V;;;::::|:| conUnued on next pag^ 
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Table SCH (3) contd. 
Language Avaifability 

6. AVAILABIUTY OF FRENCH AND OTHER FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN COMPREHENSIVES, 1969 



Authority 


no. of 

schools 


no 

reply 


French 
only 


Fil 


F + 2 


F+3 


F +4 


of langSt 

available 


COUNTIES 


















Cornwall 


7 


1 


2 


3 


1 






18 


Cumbefland 


15 


5 


7 


2 


1 






1 4 


Derbyshire 


19 


3 


7 


4 


3 


2 




2 0 


Devon 


5 


_ 




3 


1 


1 




2 6 


Dorset 


7 


2 


1 


3 


1 






2 0 


Essex 


29 


4 


1 


13 


9 


2 




2 5 


Hunts, b Peterborough 


1 






1 








2 0 


Isle of Man 


4 





2 


1 


1 






1 '7 


Kent 


5 







1 


2 


2 




3*2 


Lancashire 


30 


5 


5 


9 




1 




18 


Lines. Lindsey 


10 


2 


4 


3 




t 




1 7 


rL E A. 


78 


28 


9 


25 


7 


5 


3 


2 4 


London: 8rent 


13 




3 


2 


6 


2 




25 


Ealing 


3 






1 


2 






2-6 


Haringey 


13 


2 


1 


3 


5 


2 






Hillingdon 


1 






1 










Hounslow 


9 


2 


1 


4 


1 


) 




23 


Waltham Forest 


11 


1 




2 


5 


3 




O f 


Northamptonshire 


4 






4 








90 
£ \j 


Notlinghanr^shire 


2 




_ 


1 


1 






2'b 


Oxfordshire 


9 


2 


1 


3 


2 


1 




2 4 


Shropshire 


4 


1 




1 


1 




- 


2 0 


Somerset 


o 
O 


1 






1 


1 




3 5 


Staffordshire 


11 


1 


1 


7 


2 






2-1 


East Suffolk 


2 






1 


1 






2-5 


West Sussex 


10 


1 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 0 


Warwickshire 


1 






1 








20 


Westmorland 


3 




1 


2 








1-7 


Wiltshire 


20 


9 


4 


4 


2 


1 




2 0 


Yorks, E.Riding 


4 




2 


2 








1-5 


W.Riding 


36 


5 


5 


12 


10 


3 


1 


2 5 


total 


359 


75 


59 


122 


66 


32 


5 


2 3 



ERjC 



condr/ued on next page 



TabfQ SCH (3) contd. 
Language Availability 



7. AVAILABILITY OF FRENCH AND OTHER FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN CO MPR EH ENSIVES. 1969 



















average no. 




no. of 


no 


French 










of fangs. 


Authority 


schco5s 

. „^ 


reply 




only 


F *^1 


F + 2 


F +3 


F ^4 


available 


COUNTY BOROUGHS 








— 










Birmingharn 


1 1 




1 


6 


4 




_ 


2-4 


Blackbirn 


6 


— 




5 


1 


— 




2-2 


Bradford 


2 


— 




2 


" 


— 


- 


2 0 


Bristol 


23 


7 


— 


1 0 


3 


3 


— 


2 6 


Carlisle 


6 


2 




2 


2 


— 


— 


2 5 


Coventry 


12 


1 


2 


3 


6 


- 


— 


2 4 


Gateshead 


4 


1 




2 


1 


— 


— 


2 3 


Grimsby 


2 






2 






— 


2 0 


Hull 


4 


1 


— 


2 


1 






2 3 


Leeds 


4 


1 




1 


2 


— 


_ 


2 6 


Liverpool 


15 


— 


1 


6 


6 


2 




2€ 


Lujon 


12 


2 


1 


2 


7 


— 


— 


2 6 


Manchester 


29 


5 


3 


13 


7 


1 


_ 


2 2 


Newcasife 


10 


2 




5 


2 


1 




2 4 


Nottingharn 


1 


— 


— 


" 


— 


1 


— 


4 0 


Oldham 


9 


4 


1 


2 


2 


— 




2 2 


Plymoulh 


2 


~ 




1 


1 


— 


- 


2 5 


Preston 


9 


2 


1 


6 


— 


- 


— 


19 


Rochdale 


3 


1 


— 


1 


— 


1 


1 


3 0 


Sheffield 


9 


3 


2 


3 


1 


— 


— 


1-8 


Southampton' 


Id 


5 


2 


9 


1 






2 8 


Stockport 


1 






1 








2 0 


Sunderland 


5 


1 




2 


1 




1 


3 0 


Torbay 


1 




1 










10 


Wakefield 


1 








1 




- 


3 0 


Walsall 


6 


1 




4 




1 




2 4 


Warley 


1 


- 


- 


1 


- 




- 


2 0 


West Bromwich 


2 






1 


1 






2 5 


Wolverhampton 


5 


I 


I 


3 


1 


1 




2 5 


total 


213 


39 


15 


95 


51 


11 


2 


2 3 


Combined tolafs 


















COUNTIES 


359 


75 


59 


122 


66 


32 


5 




COUNTY BOROUGHS 


213 


39 


15 


95 


51 


11 


1 






572 


1U 


74 


217 


117 


43 


6 


2 3 



*includes one with no foreign languages 



Table SCH (4) LANGUAGE USE 



1 , SCHOOL LEAVERS WHH '0' LEVEL FL : figures in thousands 

School leavers 1 969-71 whose '0' level passes included at least one modern foreign language (including 
'0' (eve! pass on 'A' level or Grade I CSE) compared with total leavers, 



boys girls total 



Destination 




'0' level 


all 


'0" !evel 


3ll 


0' level 


all 






:iod. lang, 


leavers 


mod. lang 


leavers 


mod. lang. 


leavers 


UNIVERSITY 


1969 


19 67 


24'84 


n-17 


11-91 


3084 


36 75 




1970 


18 92 


23 97 


12 15 


13 02 


31 07 


36 99 




1 Ql 1 

7 y / 1 


1 f iJQ 


23 ^0 


1 2-73 


1 3 76 


30 68 


37 51 


COLLEGE OF 


1969 


1-72 


4 70 


10 39 


16 68 


12 11 


21 38 


EDUCATION 


1970 


1 63 


4 46 


9 63 


15 53 


11 26 


19 98 




1 y / 1 


1 -4^ 


4 14 


9 16 


1 5 63 


10 58 


19 77 


POLYTECHNICS' 


1969 





, , 












1970 


3 07 


6 13 


2-14 


3 34 


5 21 


9 47 




1 y / 1 


i' /b 


7-36 


2 56 


3 53 


6-32 


10-89 


OTHER FULL- 


1969 


S 04 


30 73 


12 32 


38 88 


2036 


69 61 


TIME FE 


1970 


5 43 


25-52 


1087 


37-42 


16 30 


62 94 




1 Q 7 1 

1 y / 1 




26 30 


10 81 


39 05 


16 05 


65 35 


TF WPOfiARY 


1 969 


1 -57 




1 . 1 R 

I I D 


1 *yy 


IT* 


4 53 


EMPLOYMENT 


1970 


086 


t 


069 


t 


1 57 


2-70 


PRIOR FE/HE 


1971 


r54 


2 67 


1-56 


2-32 


3-10 


4 89 


OTHER 


1969 


14 85 


254 25 


20 23 


228-37 


3508 


482-62 


EMPLOYMENT 


1970 


15 27 


255 30^ 


21 04 


229 53t 


36 31 


482-13 




1971 


13 55 


251-21 


19 08 


223-81 


32-63 


475 02 


TOTAL 


1969 


45 83 


317 07 


55 27 


297-83 


101-10 


614 90 




1970 


45 20 


315 38 


56 53 


298-83 


101 73 


614 21 




1971 


43 46 


315-33 


55 90 


298 09 


99-36 


613-42 



*Th€ distinclion between Polytechnics & FE was first made in 1969-70, 

tFor 1969-70 no distinction is made between 'temporary' and 'other' employment in ihe figures available. 



1. SCHOOL LEAVERS WITH '0' LEVEL FL : % of total 

School leavers 1969-71 whose '0' level passes Included at least one modern foreign language, by 
destination expressed as a percentage of all leavers with the same destination. 



OestinalfOn 


year 


boys 


girls 


UNIVERSITY 


1969 


79 20 


93 76 




1970 


78 94 


93-33 




1971 


75 60 


92-51 


COLLEGE OF 


1969 


36 59 


62-16 


EDUCATION 


1970 


36 56 


62 01 




1971 


34-30 


58 61 


POLYTECHNIC: 


1969 








1970 


5007 


6407 




1971 


51 09 


72 61 


OTHER FULL- 


1969 


26 17 


31-69 


TJME FE incl. 


1970 


26 85 


31-92 


POLYTECHNiC 


1971 


26'74 


31-41 


OTHER f MPLOY' 


1969 


6 39 


9-29 


MENTind. 


1970 


6 33 


9 47 


TEMPORARY 


197! 


6 94 


913 


ALL LEAVERS 


1969 


14 45 


1974 




1970 


14 33 


18 91 




1971 


13-78 


18 76 



<d 

uc 
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continued on ntxt p$ge 



Table SCH (4) contd. 



language Use 

3. SCHOOL LEAVERS WITH 'A' LEVEL FL 

School leavers during the academic year 1968-69 whose GCE 'A' level passes included one or mere 
foreign languages (French or other modern or classical foreign language) by destination. 





GRADE' 


TOTAL 




DESTINATION AS % OF TOTAL 










U IN 1 V t n&l 1 T 


COLLEGE OF 


FURTKFR 


cMrl.UT 


.. _ ^ . 








EDUCATION 


EOUCATIONt 






Lower 


3.190 


32 


7 


26 


35 


boys 














- 


Upper 


_, 


90 


1 


4 


5 




Lower 


6,670 


16 


29 


32 


23 


girfs 
















Upper 


6,450 


79 


5 


10 


6 


boys 


Upper 












and 


and 


19,470 


52 


12 


19 


17 


girls 


Lower 












aU 


Lower 


65,360 


18 


24 


25 


33 


leavers 














With one 


Upper 


30,260 


81 


4 


6 


9 


or fv.ore 














A' isvefs 


TOTAL 


95.620 


38 


18 


19 


25 



" Points tn all subjects laken, allocated on ihe basis of one point for Grade E to five points for Grade A. are added 
together Lower Grade =8 or less points 

Upper Grade =9 or more points 

These iiguras. as are the totals, are based on a random sample of 1 /10th of school leavers in 1968-1 969. 
Figures a^e therefore on(y approximate. 

Details of standard errors of percentages may be found in the Explanatory Notes to VoL2 of Statistics of Education, 
♦Further Education here includes Polytechnri s. 

Source Statistics of Education, Vol2 and Suppfememary data supplied by DES. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION (HE) 



Table HE(1) COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL ACADEMIC AWARDS (CNAA) 
1. COURSES LEADING TO FIRST DEGREES IN (MODERN) LANGUAGES 

total rn 





no. of 


1 St year 


2nd year 


3rd year 




4th year 


total 


all Arts & 




Year courses 


students 












Soc. Sc, 




1965-66 












- 




129 




1966-67 


2 


71 










/I 


yjo 




1967-68 


2 


81 


57 








138 


2.008 




1968-69' 


3 


131 


71 


53 







285 


3.815 




1969-70 


8 


275 


128 


62 




52 


517 


5.851 




1970-71 


9 


292 


210 


114 




59 


675 


7.363 




1971-72 


12 


431 


220 


185 




112 


948 


9.931 






OF OTHER SUBJECTS FOR COMPARISON 


















1st 


2nd 


3rd 




4th 




5th 


total 


total in 


Subject 


Yea/ 


courses 


year 












languages 


1 o \ Cj 


1966-67 








— 


— 


-* 




71 


H 1 1 M A M ITI P C 1 
n u ivi>s M J 1 1 L o j 


1967-68 


2 


203 










203 


138 




1968-69 


2 


183 


133 




- 


_ 


316 


285 




1969-70 


3 


192 


139 


125 


- 


- 


456 


517 




1970-71 


4 


188 


157 


136 


17 


• 


498 


675 




1971-72+ 


10 


573 


233 


202 


29 




1.037 


948 


BUSINESS 


1965-66 


5 


129 




- 


- 


- 


129 




STUDIES 


1966-67 


1 1 


450 


219 


36 


11 


- 


716 


71 




1967-63 


12 


609 


423 


165 


42 


8 


1,247 


138 




1968-69 


16 


822 


634 


370 


138 


12 


1,876 


285 




1969-70 


20 


1,142 


425 


489 


374 




2,730 


517 




1970-71 


21 


1,039 


908 


585 


480 




3,013 


676 




i97l-72 


24 


1.131 


878 


751 


611 




3.371 


948 


MECHANICAL 


1965-66 


13 


364 


271 


172 


106 


53 


966 




ENGINEERING 


1966-67 


15 


349 


283 


219 


160 


35 


1,046 


71 




1967-68 


18 


435 


414 


292 


211 


42 


V395 


138 




1968-69 


21 


671 


535 


386 


246 


47 


VG35 


285 




1969-70 


21 


652 


567 


499 


342 




2,050 


517 




1970-71 


21 


653 


597 


507 


444 




2.201 


675 




1971-72 


23 


691 


568 


593 


439 




2,241 


948 



3- CANDIDATES REGISTERED FOR RESEARCH DEGREES (M.Phil /Ph.D.) 



Subjects 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 

Languages ^224345 
Arts* - - - - 2 2 

Business Studies - - 1 - _ _ 2 

Mechanical Engineering - 31 44 68 80 104 141 



*4!h and 5th year students combined 

+ now corr^piled as Combined Studies {Arts) 



Table HE (1) Contd. 

Council for National Academic Awards 

4. WORK OF THE LANGUAGES BOARD 



no, of college 



Year 


m P p 1 1 nn c 

1 1 1 w c > ' ' 1^ ^ 


visits 


1965-66 


3 


4 


1966-67 


6 


3 


1967-68 


6 


5 


1968-69 


4 


6 


1969-70 


4 


4 


1970-71 


4 


6 


1971-72 


4 


4 



courses courses courses 

examined approved rejected 



7 2 3 

7 0 8 

7 3 4 

9 3 5 

10 2 6 

12 6 5 

7 5 1 



31 31 59 21 (36%) 32 



5. ENROLMENTS 1971-72 



College and Course 

~ — , .. ..... , ... . 


Year ; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


total 


Cambridgeshire College of Arts b Technofogy 


FGI S 


45 


20 






65 


Polytechnic of Central London 


FGIRS 


69 


35 


33 




137 


Ealing Technical College 


FG RS 


62 


27 


34 


32 


155 


Lanchesier Polytechnic 


FGIRS 


39 


35 


32 


31 


137 


Leeds Polylechnic 


FG RS 


40 


20 


24 




84 


Liverpool Polytechnic 


FG RS 


23 


19 


23 


26 


91 


Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic 


FG RS 


36 








36 


Portsn^outh Polytechnic 


F 


33 


30 


23 


23 


109 


Portsmouth Polytechnic 


R 


23 








23 


Portsmouth Polytechnic (Spanish) 


S 


19 


19 


16 




54 


Portsmouth Polytechinic (Latin Ame-ican) 


S 


19 








19 


Polytechnic of the South Bank 


FG 


23 


^5 






38 






431 


220 


185 


112 


948 


6. ENROLIVIENTS 1972-73 














College and Course 


Year ; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


total 


Cambridgeshire College of Arts b Technology 


FGI S 


55 


33 


18 




106 


Polytechnic of Central London 


FGiRS 


57 


56 


34 


32 


179 


Eahng Technical College 


FG RS 


50 


48 


25 


34 


157 


tanchester Polytechnic 


FGIRS 


38 


33 


31 


32 


134 


Leeds Polytechnic 


FG RS 


32 


21 


17 


22 


92 


Liverpool Polytecliriic 


FG RS 


26 


19 


19 


17 


81 


Liverpool Polylechnic 


FG RS 


26 








26 


Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic 


FG RS 


37 


28 






65 


Portsmouth Polytechnic 


F 


28 


28 


28 


24 


108 


Portsmouth Polytechnic 


G 


23 








23 


Portsmouth Polytechnic (Latin American) 


S 


24 


16 






40 


Portsmouth Pofytechnic 


R 


24 


13 






37 


Poiismoulh Polytechnic (Spanish) 


S 


24 


14 


15 


15 


68 


Polytechnic of the South Bank 


FG 


22 


19 


11 




52 


Wolverhampton Polytechnic 


F 


49 











515 328 198 176 1.217 
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Table HE (2] contd. 
Universities 

2. TOTAL DEGREES OBTAiNrO Languages' 

(Table 31) 

Honours Pass/Ordinary f-li^her 



Language and Studies 


Date 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


f RENCH Language and Studies 


1966 


263 


557 


5 




26 


12 




1967 


287 


679 


13 


15 


33 


14 




1968 


288 


638 


1 


28 


43 


30 




1969 


302 


650 


7 


10 


33 


25 


FRENCH/GERMAN 


1966 


126 


67 


1 6 


37 




_ 


Language & Studies 


1967 


193 


93 


1 5 


73 


2 






1968 


176 


113 


38 


1 1 3 


2 


2 




1969 


224 


127 


10 


11 


3 


4 


GERMAN Language and Studies 


1966 


163 


243 


7 


4 


27 


7 




1967 


160 


248 


2 


2 


21 


8 




1968 


166 


307 


5 


6 


25 


9 




1969 


175 


288 


7 


5 


38 


16 


HISPANIC Languages & Studies 


1966 


96 


74 


5 


2 


9 


2 




1967 


76 


95 


2 


3 


9 


5 




1968 


72 


82 


2 


4 


12 


3 




1969 


78 


91 


1 


2 


26 


7 


Other combined 


1966 


99 


86 


27 


1 09 


5 


2 


WESTERN EUROPEAN 


1967 


1 30 


1 35 


52 


1 1 1 


5 


2 


Lan9uages and Studies 


1968 


160 


1 89 


32 


140 


7 


4 




1969 


166 


198 


12 


25 


7 


4 


RUSSfAN Language and Studies 


1966 


65 


32 


4 


2 


5 


1 




1967 


48 


44 




1 


3 






1968 


55 


49 




1 


10 


4 




1969 


62 


48 


1 


3 


11 


2 


Other SLAVONIC €f 


1966 


13 


5 




■ 


2 


1 


EAST EUROPEAN 


1967 


7 


2 










Languages and Studies 


1968 


7 


4 




2 


4 


1 




1969 


5 


4 


1 




1 


4 


CHINESE Language and Studies 


1966 


12 


3 






4 






1967 


13 


10 


2 


1 


2 






1 968 


18 


14 






1 






1969 


14 


4 


1 


- 


3 


2 


ORIENTAL, AFRICAN & ASIAN 


1966 


37 


19 


2 


1 


43 


6 


Languages and Studies 


1967 


62 


21 


1 




40 


4 




1968 


34 


12 


3 


1 


37 


5 




1969 


42 


20 


2 


1 


47 


1 1 


Other general and combined 


1966 


47 


58 


11 


27 


43 


6 


Lang }ages and Studies 


1967 


48 


77 


45 


98 


51 


14 




1968 


97 


94 


9 


21 


90 


34 




1969 


119 


124 


5 


11 


106 


40 


All Languages 


1966 


921 


1.144 


77 


187 


165 


37 


(Total of above) 


1967 


1.014 


1.304 


133 


304 


167 


47 




1968 


1.073 


1.502 


90 


316 


231 


92 




1969 


1.187 


1,554 


50 


68 


275 


115 



* SUV'stfCS of £duc9t/on, appropriata year», vols. 6. 



Table HE (2) contd. 
Unlvertttles 

3. HONOURS DEGREES OBTAINED IN LANGUAGES. 1961 

NB. Returns to the DES by the UGC were made in a different format in 1961 from that adopted in the current Statistics of 
Education, vol.6. The figures given below do not cover areas described in the later returns as 'combined' languages and 
studies. 





M 


F 


FRENCH 


273 


374 


FRENCH & GERMAN 


89 


38 


GERMAN 


181 


133 


SPANISH 


79 


33 


RUSSIAN 


59 


13 


CHINESE 


10 


1 


alt students/all subjects 


11,726 


3.620 



4. TOTAL DEGREES OBTAINED Other subjects* 



(Table 31) 

Honours Pass/Ordinary Higher 



Subject 


Date 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


ALL LANGUAGES 


1966 


921 


1.144 


77 


187 


165 


37 




1967 


1,014 


1,304 


133 


304 


167 


47 




1968 


1.073 


1,502 


90 


316 


231 


92 




1969 


1,187 


1.554 


50 


68 


275 


115 


ENGLISH 


1966 


720 


765 


20 


28 


122 


45 




1967 


718 


912 


17 


10 


155 


79 




1968 


873 


1.021 


19 


20 


241 


109 




1969 


841 


959 


18 


17 


195 


109 


HISTORY 


1966 


910 


527 


21 


16 


141 


26 




1967 


931 


639 


21 


20 


140 


34 




1968 


989 


696 


24 


25 


195 


43 




1969 


1.010 


678 


19 


13 


205 


50 


MATHEMATICS 


1966 


1.030 


345 


272 


117 


322 


20 




1967 


1.158 


360 


305 


137 


390 


46 




1968 


1,423 


458 


335 


186 


505 


53 




1969 


1,485 


544 


302 


114 


550 


51 


LAW 


1966 


957 


146 


228 


49 


201 


13 




1967 


1,102 


164 


284 


60 


203 


14 




1968 


1.236 


195 


260 


52 


230 


11 




1969 


1.222 


247 


317 


57 


227 


17 


ALL STUDENTS 


1966 


17.405 


6,465 


6,312 


2.507 


5.952 


608 




1967 


19.785 


7,597 


7,036 


2,750 


7.226 


808 




1968 


23.0V5 


9,250 


7,232 


3,179 


8.748 


1,105 




1969 


24,996 


10.357 


7.299 


3,349 


9.227 


1,187 



* Statistics of Education, appropridte years, vols. 6. 



Table HE (2) contd. 
Universities 



5. LONDON UNIVtRSITY EXTERNAL FIRST DEGREES. 1969' 



(Table 17) 







trMoLMlNU CJ WALtO 




Instns in 


■ 

CorreS' 






grant-aided 


collecjes 


othe^ 


SCOTLAND 


pondence and 


total 




FE 


of 


instns 


& 


other 




Language 


establishments 


education 




N. IRELAND 


private study 




FRENCH 


13 


8 


1 


0 


19 


41 


GERMAN 


9 


3 






6 


18 


ITALIAN 










3 


3 


RUSSIAN 










2 


2 


SPANISH 










1 


1 


CHINESE 










6 


6 



*S(3tfsti{:s of Education, vol. 3, 1969 



6. SCOTT^SH UNIVERSITIES December 1970 



FuJJ-timc unde/giaduatcs in lancjojge, 'iteralure and area studies 





f^ 


F 


M &F 


Aberdeen 


95 


122 


217 


Dundee 


20 


17 


37 


Edinburgh 


308 


571 


3/9 


Glasgow 


95 


130 


225 


Heriot-Watt 


3 


12 


15 


St. Andrews 


86 


156 


242 


Stirling 


133 


148 


281 


Strathciyde 


21 


7 


28 


total 


761 


1,163 


1,924 


as % of total 


3-5 


10 6 


5 9 



Undergraduates + postgraduate students 





M 


F 


M a F 


Aberdeen 


107 


131 


^33 


Dundee 


20 


18 


33 


Edinburgh 


435 


636 


1,071 


Glasgow 


122 


140 


262 


Heriol-Watt 


3 


12 


15 


S^. Andrews 


107 


164 


271 


Stirling 


136 


148 


284 


Strathciyde 


?5 


16 


41 


total 


955 


1>263 


2.220 


as % of total 


3-9 


10 7 


61 



